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A PIONEER SAW MAKER. 


About 1849 Joseph W. Branch purchased the St. Louis 
Saw Works from the firm of Childs, Pratt & Co., by which 
that branch of saw manufacturing had been introduced 
into St. Louis, and in 1853 he finally settled in the city, 
where he has since lived continuously. Mr. Branch’s firm 
was originally under the style of Branch, Crookes & 
Frost, but on Mr. Frost’s retirement in 1857 it remained 
in the hands of Mr. Branch and his brother-in-law, Joseph 
Crookes, under the firm name of Branch, Crookes & Co. 
This latter name it continued to bear up to a few years 
ago, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Branch in 1872 
purchased the interest of Mr. Crookes and was sole pro- 
prietor after that date. Now, however, the 
institution is known as the Branch Saw 
Company. From the moderate beginning 
which prudence required to be made the spe- 
cial industry in which Mr. Branch engaged 
has been steadily developed until it has 
attained large proportions, and the acknowl- 
edged excellence of its manufacture has won 
an enviable reputation for the company. It 
is of the notable characteristics of Mr. 
Branch and something of its history that 
this article has to do. 

Joseph W. Branch was born in that por- 
tion of Yorkshire, England, described in the 
first chapter of “Ivanhoe.” His birthplace, 
Rotherham, lies (to use the language of Sir 
Walter Scott) “in that pleasant district of 
merry England which is watered by the 
River Don, where existed in ancient times a 
large forest covering the greater part of the 
beautiful hills and valleys which lie between 
Sheffield and the pleasant town of Doncas- 
ter. The remains of this extensive wood are 
still to be seen in the noble seat of Went- 
worth of Wharncliffe Park and around Roth 
erham. Here haunted of yore the fabulous 
Dragon of Wantley; here were fought many 
of the most desperate battles of the Wars 
of the Roses, and here also flourished in 
ancient times those bands of gallant outlaws 
whose deeds have been rendered so popular 
in English song.” 

Born of the purest stock of the old Saxon 
Franklins, Mr. Branch inherited the quali- 
ties of his race in singular distinctness, as 
the spirit of adventure in his earlier years 
and the energy, tenacity and indomitable 
spirit of his maturer life have proved; but 
the best successes which he has achieved are 
partly due to the circumstance which seemed 
at first to be a great misfortune. In his 
early childhood he gave no promise of the robust physical 
development which he subsequently reached; indeed, he 
was so delicate in health that he was deprived of the 
privileges of a school education, and thus it happened 
that an accomplished mother was his only teacher. From 
her he learned the elements of a thorough English educa- 
tion and the abundant legends and ballad stories of the 
north country in which they lived. From her also he 
learned the infinitely more important lessons of honor, 
veracity, fidelity and the simple but practical religion by 
Which his life has been directed. 

Mr. Branch’s father had established a manufactory in 
Rotherham, and the delicate boy naturally became inter- 
ested in mechanical pursuits. While yet a mere lad he 
Was permitted to enter the counting house of the Globe 
Works at Sheffield, rather as an experiment than with 
any serious expectation of his learning the business. But 
ai time he began to outgrow the feebleness of his 

ood and speedily exhibited so uncommon a capacity 
for affairs that when he was only seventeen years of age 
was in actual charge of several departments of the 





large and intricate Globe Works. In 1844, when he was 
only eighteen, he received a striking proof of the confi- 
dence of his employers. They had a large trade with 
America which they had conducted through their Ameri- 
can correspondents until the volume of their business in 
this country required them to establish a branch house 
and a factory in New York city. These were already in 
existence, but they were not working satisfactorily, and 
young Branch was sent to take charge of them. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he found them in the hands of men 
who were greatly his seniors and who were not disposed 
to carry out the views of so young a chief, and so, after 
two years, failing to secure the co-operation to which he 
was entitled, Mr. Branch resigned his position. 





JOSEPH W. BRANCH, 
of St. Louis, Mo. 


Then began the adventurous part of his life.» By advice 
of his father he spent several years in traveling through 
various parts of the United States, and in 1848 made 
quite a remarkable journey through Mexico, which might 
readily furnish material for a writer of romance. That 
country was in a fearfully disturbed condition when Mr. 
Branch, who was then only twenty-two years of age, 
undertook to explore it. He organized a company of six- 
teen resolute men and with this small force, well mounted 
and well armed, rode from Vera Cruz to Mazatlan on the 
Pacific; thence he went to San Francisco and spent the 
greater part of 1849 in that city and in occasional visits 
to the mines which had been opened in California. 
Returning to the east in 1849, Mr. Branch engaged in 
business in St. Louis as heretofore stated. 

In view of his success in business and his standing in 
the community, it was impossible that Mr. Branch should 
escape a multiplicity of duties in which his talents and 
influence were needed by his friends and fellow citizens. 
He has been called upon to hold many trusts and to fill 
many positions of the greatest importance and responsi- 


bility. Among others, he was president of the Illinois & 
St. Louis Railroad Company and of the Madison County 
Ferry Company and vice-president of the Mechanics’ 
bank. 

Nothing, however, has been permitted to interfere with 
his devotion to the interests of the innumerable benevo- 
lent institutions and enterprises to which he has given his 
aid, his hand, purse and influence to a very heavy extent. 
Nothing which had any claim to his support as a man 
or citizen has been refused the best service he could 
render. As president of St. George’s society he has lent 
kindly aid to hundreds of poor emigrants; to the various 
orders of the Masonic fraternity he has rendered yeo- 
man’s service; to St. Luke’s hospital he has been munifi- 
cent in gifts and earnest in every form of 
support and in the co-operative societies 
which had for their object the relief or sup- 
port of widows and orphans of their mem- 
bers he has worked with all the enthusiasm 
and tireless energy of his nature. 

At a time when the society known-as_the 
Knights of Honor was comparatively weak 
in the state of Missouri Mr. Branch threw 
himself into it with results that were at 
once apparent. He was for two years called 
to preside over it as its chief officer in Mis- 
souri, and its progress while under his 
administration was such as to astonish its 
most sanguine adherents, In the St. Louis 
Legion of Honor, which was an order of sim- 
ilar plan and purpose as the Knights of 
Honor, he occupied an influential position, 
and in all the charities of St. George’s 
church, of which he has been senior warden, 
Mr. Branch is looked to as a hearty sympa- 
thizer and earnest worker and munificent 
contributor. It is an open secret that when 
the new and beautiful edifice of St. George’s 
was advertised some years ago for sale by 
the sheriff, to pay the heavy debt of the 
parish, amounting to some $60,000, more 
than half the sum required was contributed 
by two individuals, one of whom was Mr. 
Branch. Grace church is also under obliga- 
tions to him for gifts amounting to thou- 
sands of dollars. In his religious views Mr. 
Branch is an Episcopalian of the old fash- 
ioned high church sort, but with a strong 
leaning toward the broad church school. His 
religion, however, is of a practical rather 
than of a theoretical kind. As the senior 
warden of his parish he has been the valued 
adviser of his rector, in council of the dio- 
cese he has exerted a great influence, and 
in every diocesan enterprise he has been one 
of those to whom his bishop looked for strong and wise 
co-operation, 

In his political views, Mr. Branch’s position is thor- 
oughly independent. While he gave unequivocal and 
undivided support to the Union cause, he could never 
bring himself to regard the southern people in the light 
of enemies. In the miseries which the war occasioned 
his “charity recognized no uniform,” and when the flag 
of the Confederacy was furled one of his first thoughts 
was to send relief to the suffering districts of the con- 
quered south. Owing to his course in this respect, in a 
border state and in a semi-southern city, Mr. Branch’s 
pronounced Unionism never caused the least breach be- 
tween him and his southern neighbors. Since the war 
he has been repeatedly urged by representative men of 
both political parties to permit them to nominate him for 
high public office, but to these solicitations he has 
steadily refused to listen. He is content, and has good 
reason to be content, with the private station which he 
has made for himself, and.in which he enjoys the com- 

(Continued on Page 13.) 
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Forestry interests are now said to be demanding the 
abolition of the use of feathers in millinery inasmuch as 
the destruction of the birds removes one of the greatest 
checks to insects which are damaging to the forests. 
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The tremendous boom in quartered oak, both in volume 
of demand and in prices, of last year has led to condi- 
tions the probable result of which furnish an interesting 
study to hardwood lumbermen. It is the general report 
that all the mills in the oak district are quartering their 
stock to an extent never before known. This policy is 
being carried, so it is said, to an absurd degree. Small, 
rough logs which are fit for nothing but to cut into com- 
mon dimension are being quartered, with the result that 
there is an altogether disproportionate amount of com- 
mon quarter sawed strips, whereas the supply of firsts 
and seconds quartered, which is the grade chiefly wanted, 
is not being notably increased. The chances are that a 
lot of Jumbermen will learn a lesson from their experi- 
ence of this year as to the economic limits of the quarter 
sawing process. ; 

Trade history of the last two months has displayed in 
strong light the difference in selling ability in various 
concerns. One heavy hardwood manufacturer and whole- 
saler remarked the other day that “those who have light 
trade now are deficient in energy.” That does not 
exactly express the facts in the case, for there are people 
with abundant energy who seem not to know how to sell 
goods under any conditions except those when the goods 
would sell themselves. It is sometimes said that the 
salesman is born and not made, but selling ability can 
be cultivated, and it is of just as much importance as 
the ability to manufacture well and economically. 

i i dl 

The large increase jast year, and particularly during 
the last few months of the year, in the shipments of 
lumber from Canada to Great Britain is accounted for 
by the South African war. While 200,000 men or more 
have been taken away from their ordinary employment 
to serve the government, there seems to have been little 
falling off in the ordinary consumption of lumber and 
forest. products generally, added to which is the large 
Special demand occasioned by the war, such as for crat- 
ngs and other packages for munitions of war, supplies, 
ete, and the temporary fitting of troop ships. War 
Means a decrease in the wealth of the world and of the 
ountries engaged in it, or at least a lessened increase; 
but for the time being it is a stimulant to almost all 
industries, as was shown by our own experience in the 
War-with Spain. It will be remembered that after the 


first “scare” had passed away—the nervous feeling 
Which foy the time interfered with business—there 





ensued a period of increasing industrial and commercial 
activity, and it is probable that the business activity 
of last year and this was in no small degree the result 
of the impetus then given to industry and trade. 
PABA Areerne 
Some people are seriously considering the posswwility 
of African mahogany taking the. place of the better 
grades of white pine for miscellaneous lumber uses. It 
may seem somewhat far-fetched, but it is not impossible 
that but for one or two considerations this could be 
dene. It is understood that African mahogany is a com- 
paratively soft and easily worked wood and, except in 
color, would answer every purpose for which pine is 
used. The timber can be bought for practically noth- 
ing and, if the conditions are as we understood them to 
be, it could be cheaply gotten to milling points along 
the coast and the freight would be no more than from 
United States or Canadian ports to Great Britain and 
the continent. So far, so good, but to establish saw 
mills on the west coast of Africa is impossible. White 
men cannot live and do efficient work in that climate 
and the blacks cannot be depended upon. Even logging 
is conducted with difficulty and becomes expensive merely 
because of the class of labor that has to be employed. 
It is thought by some that there is more mahogany in 
the world than any other one variety of timber; and 
furthermore that it is accessible as far as location is 
concerned; but the climate in which it grows is the 
obstacle which will never be so overcome that mahogany 
can be as cheap as would be warranted by the supply 
and cost of standing timber. 
RAPP 
There are solid square miles in Mississippi which 
are said to have averaged 22,000 feet of long leaf pine 
an acre on the Doyle scale. 
PAPA PLL LAA 
With the growing demand for woods characterized 
by beauty as well as utility there should be built up a 
large and profitable business in the Philippine islands 
as soon as they are open for exploitation. There is not 
very much information of a definite character as to these 
resources, but the islands are thoroughly wooded and 
it is well known that their forests contain a large num- 
ber of ornamental woods, dye woods, ete. 
OBB PD LDL LIED 
While the unfavorable character of the early logging 
season in the interior was largely atoned for by the late 
improvement and the long continuance of the winter, in 
the east this was not to any such degree the case. In 
Nova Scotia there was no good logging weather from 
beginning to end of winter. In New Brunswick and 
Maine conditions were on the whole not favorable, and 
it is not until we get to the Lake Superior districts that 
we find the average of conditions brought up approxi- 
mately to the normal. 





“A charter was recently made from a British Colum- 
bia port to the United Kingdom at $21 a thousand. 
Timber which pays that freight is worth something 
at point of delivery; but then there is nowhere else to 
go for timber of just the size and quality that can be 
obtained on the Pacific coast. 

BABB LI IIS 

The railways are not placing as many orders as last 
year for cars, though still the car shops are full up 
with work. The tremendous amount of car building 
and repairs done last year has put the roads in fairly 
good condition. What they lack now is motive power, as 
is shown by the large number of orders being placed for 


locomotives, 
PPAOOrrsrerrere—vr—"—r 


The yellow pine manufacturers of the southwest still 
have their troubles. The mills have all and more than 
they can do in taking care of special bills, and on the 
average are behind their orders from twenty to forty 
days, but yard stock accummulates somewhat and some 
manufacturers are determined to unload regardless of 
general conditions or what would be in the long run a 
wise policy. Hence prices on yard stock in the south- 
west are still largely open and are likely to remain so 
until an extraordinary demand shall arise or until the 
manufacturers decide that it is a better policy to work 
in harmony with each other. Unfortunately, it must 
be confessed that there is little prospect of entire har- 
mony being secured in time to benefit the May market. 

BAPBAIA LLL LILI II 

The 8-hour bill now before congress, urged by the 
American Federation of Labor, provides that goods pur- 
chased by the government shall be made under 8-hour 
labor conditions. If such a law were enacted and did not 
prove unconstitutional,.the government would have to 


manage to get along without lumber, iron, coal and a 
good many other things. We suppose that the farmer, 
who works as many hours a day in his wheat field as he 
feels like working, and perhaps during the time that he 
is planting and caring for and harvesting his crops puts 
in ten or twelve hours a day, would serve to prevent the 
government from buying wheat, flour or bread for its 
soldiers and sailors. Recommended amendments to the 
bill provide that the act shall not apply to transporta- 
tion or to goods bought by the government in open mar- 
ket; and yet those amendments will seem to be inade- 
quate, for, if we understand the amended bill, it would 
prevent contracts being made for iron, steel, lumber, etce., 
for delivery as work progresses, and whenever the 
materials were wanted the government purchasing 
agents would have to go out and buy it. There are more 
absurdities exploited in congress than are to be found 
anywhere outside of an insane asylum. 

BPP 


SOME SALIENT MARKET INFLUENCES. 


There is no denying the fact that some important 
woods have been in a ticklish position for some time 
past. Even white pine has been nervous, and those 
dealing in that wood have been more or less uncertain 
as to the outcome. There has been a quiet contest 
between holders of white pine and those who are anxious 
to buy but do not wish to pay the present prices. The 
outcome of this struggle, while quite certain to be in 
the long run in the favor of the holders, was, it was 
thought by many, not unlikely to result in a temporary 
weakening of values. There is now, however, a stronger 
feeling and a reassurance on the part of those who have 
lumber that their property is worth as much as it has 
been inventoried. 

The turning point in sentiment—and sentiment after 
all at such a juncture is everything—was the Ottawa fire. 
That unfortunate event wiped about 400,000,000 feet of 
white pine out of the supply of the year. Added to this 
have been the forest fires in Wisconsin and Minnesota 
which have destroyed some scattered stocks and to a 
slight extent will affect the supply of the year. These 
fires, however, were due to the dry weather, which will 
have a much more potent influence than the fires them- 
selves, for while logs and lumber to some extent have 
burned, the snow has passed off and the time for the 
spring rains has almost gone by with no driving stages 
in the northern streams. 

Logs will be slow in getting down and many miils 
have already closed, awaiting fresh supplies. 

Furthermore, a good many of the logs promise to be 
hung up indefinitely, so that, with a log crop lighter than 
anticipated, the white pine product promises to be decid- 
edly short of that of 1899. 

In the meantime, there has been a distinctive revival 
in the consumptive demand for building lumber through 
the country at large, notwithstanding the usual May- 
day strikes in the cities, which are as inevitable as the 
measles or the whooping cough in the ordinary family. 
There is in consequence a better tone all around. The 
North Carolina pine people who were talking about 
shutting down their mills now find conditions much more 
favorable and will reaffirm their list if they do not 
advance it. 

The only depressing influence of serious moment is 
in the yellow pine southwest, where there is no harmony 
of action and individual operators are guided by their 
own opinions, fears, or apparent necessities. 

There is developing a feeling among lumber buyers— 
wholesalers and retailers—that steady prices are neces- 
sary to insure a good trade. Cuts of 50 cents to $2 a 
thousand do not amount to much in stimulating build- 
ing. They simply encourage consumers to wait for still 
lower prices. Therefore the sentiment is growing among 
second and third hands in the trade that lists should be 
maintained. 

It is being realized that all the white pine remaining 
of last year’s cut is in the hands of sellers and that a 
large percentage of the cut of the present season of 
mills which sell in cargo lots has already changed hands. 
All these things have suddenly brightened the lumber 
situation. The nervousness has in part disappeared and, 
the country over, the conditions look better than for two 
months past. 


YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


The report of the yellow pine clearing house, pub- 
lished elsewhere, giving the product and shipments of 
161 concerns arranged by states, and the states to which 
shipments were made, shows the product of March still 
slightly in excess of the shipments, though not mate- 
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rially so. On the other hand, it shows that the ship- 
ments for March were as large as those of February 
and larger than those of January, though such had not 
been the common belief. 

On the other hand the product was considerably 
larger than in January and very much larger than in 
February. A brief comparison in tabular form for the 
three months may be of interest: 


January. February. 
153 161 


> 
37,196,241 
53,986,585 
16,790,344 
11,816,891 


March. 
No. concerns reporting 161 
Total cut 
Total shipments. . 
Excess of cut........ 
Exports 


oe 

160,544,780 1 

ots ARB, TOTeT S 

11,787,583 * 
15,996,745 


K 167,037,633 
153,370,857 
13,666,776 
16,813,437 


*Excess of shipments. 

It should be remembered that the report is from a 
small minority of the southern mills, though including 
most of the important ones west of Georgia and Florida. 
It is sufficiently representative, however, presumably 
to indicate with some exactness the general situation 
in the territory covered. The export shipments are en- 
couraging, though but in adequately expressing the 
facts, inasmuch as no Florida concerns report and quite 
a number of those which export from Mobile are unrep- 
resented. 

Mississippi and Alabama are evidently in better condi- 
tion as far as volume of trade is concerned. In January 
and February both of these states shipped slightly more 
than they made. It was impossible to increase ship- 
ments because stocks are low and the product is being 
shipped largely from the saws. In March there was a 
slight excess in the cut in each of these states, but it 
was a mere bagatelle which indicates nothing. The 
production and shipment remained practically the same. 

It was in Missouri, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Texas 
and Louisiana that the cut for the three months was in 
excess of the shipments, though in Texas and Louisiana 
there was a decided difference in the condition between 
the northern and the southern parts of the producing 
sections. In the former, where the shipments are largely 
to the north, the cut was materially in excess of the 
shipments, while in southern Louisiana and the southern 
part of eastern Texas, where the export trade is of 
importance and where the strong demand from central 
and western Texas was felt, there was a different condi- 
tion of things. 

The state demand seems to have been on a pretty 
even keel during the first three months of the year. 
The most notable exception is Missouri, which took 
15,000,000 feet in January, 12,300,000 feet in February, 
and only 11,860,000 feet in March. ‘Texas increased its 
requirements from about 15,000,000 feet in January to 
nearly 20,000,000 fect in February and March. 

Looking at this report for the first three months of 
1900, it seems difficult to find any excuse therein for 
market weakness. Au excess of cut from the number of 
mills reporting of only 8,000,000 feet for the three 
months, during what should be the quiet season of the 
year and when the mills for the most part were favored 
with average weather conditions, was not as great as it 
should be. The trouble seems to have been that the 
distribution was not even. The mills east of the river 
had all they could do; those west of the river had less, 
while the undue proportion of special orders led to a 
surplus in some lines of stock. 

If one may draw any conclusion from so meager and 
local data, it would be that the general demand for 
lumber through the country is large and will be satis- 
factory in volume probably throughout the year, but 
that the requirement for building lumber will not be in 
proportion to that for manufacturing use, and that con- 
sequently the lumber producers should as far as prac- 
ticable adjust their output to this condition. 


BUILDING IN THE CITIES. 


The report of building permits for a number of the 
chief cities of the United States given in the last issue 
of Bradstreet’s shows the record for the month of March, 
1900, as compared with March, 1899. It indicates very 
clearly the depression existing quite generally in the 
building trades. 

New York did about a normal amount of business, 
though far below that of last year, when there was a rush 
for permits prior to the date on which the new building 
code went into effect. The percentages of decrease for 
the cities given are as follows: New York, 60; Phila- 
delphia, 17 ;- Brooklyn, 49; St. Louis, 54; Chicago, 89; 
Kansas City, 19; Detroit, 48; Los Angeles, 8; Cleve- 
land, 69; New Orleans, 24; Buffalo, 24; Milwaukee, 47; 
Allegheny, 22. The increyses were: Pittsburg, 96; 
Washington, 16; Denver, 33; Minneapolis, 61; Atlanta, 
19; St. Paul, 32. 

In none of the cities showing increases, however, did 
the permits issued in March aggregate as high as 
$1,000,000. Chicago at this season of the year ought 
to show a record of about $5,000,000 a month, though 
possibly as early as March $4,000,000 would be a fair 
amount; but as a matter of fact in March of this year 
only 167 permits were issued for buildings to cost $269,- 
400, against 397 and a cost of $2,485,960 in March of 
1899, and the building trades of last year in Chicago 
were not prosperous, owing both to strikes existing or 
threatened and to the fact that Chicago was not yet 
ready to resume its former activity. ; 

In other cities than Chicago labor difficulties are cur- 
tailing the business done in a building way, notably in 
St. Louis, though Cleveland is also hampered. That 
great industrial center, Pittsburg, shows, on the other 
hand, an enormous increase, swelling its record from 
$404,000 last year to $792,000 this year. Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, those young giants of the northwest, are 
also flourishing amazingly, 


The record as a whole indicates that the cities have 
shared with the country in a slackening of building 
enterprises as compared with a year ago, and that, 
therefore, up to date the demand for building lumber 
is less. It should not be lost sight of; however, that 
notwithstanding these figures and this theoretical con- 
dition, the actual shipments of lumber thus far during 
1900 have been as large as during the corresponding pe- 
riod of Jast year. This is the fact if the records of the 
various markets which keep an account of shipments 
and the reports of individual shippers are to be credited. 


THE OTTAWA FIRE. 


The terrible disaster which overtook Hull, Quebec, and 
Ottawa, Ont., on Thursday of last week sent a thrill of 
pitying horror wherever the electric wire flashes the 
news of the world and wherever there were minds and 
hearts to realize what such destruction meant. The sad 
part of it all is the loss to thousands of poor people of 
their all and the suffering which has followed and must 
continue in spite of all that charity can do to ameli- 
orate it. 

To Americans one of the saddest features of it all is 
the suggestion that it might have been caused by incendi- 
aries from this side of the line. We may be pardoned, 
however, for doubting that such is the case and for 
suggesting that if political or racial animosity were at 
the bottom of the disaster, the miscreants might be 
found at home as well as here. 

It is estimated that about 2,400 buildings were de- 
stroyed and this means of course that thousands of peo- 
ple were made homeless, if not shelterless, the figures 
given being 18,000. 

The American Lumberman joins in the wave of sym- 
pathy and pity which sweeps over the country at the 
news. In comparison with the loss of life and the suf- 
fering and destitution resulting from the fire, the money 
losses are insignificant, and indeed the estimated loss 
of $15,000,000 is not large in comparison with the mag- 
nitude of the fire. It might well have been expected to 
be larger. 

And yet there is a business side to this property loss, 
and one which appeals particularly to the lumber trade, 
inasmuch as the heaviest losses were due to the destruc- 
tion of saw mills and jumber. When these lines were 
written it was not yet known with exactness what the 
loss in this particular was, but the amount of lumber 
burned was variously estimated at from 150,000,000 to 
200,000,000 feet, and the mill capacity destroyed be- 
tween 200,000,000 and 250,000,000 feet per annum. Thus 
at the lowest estimate Canada will experience a shortage 
in her contribution of lumber to the general markets of 
350,000,000 feet, and at the greatest estimate 450,000,000 
feet. But this is not all. A considerable portion of 
the burned-over property must be rebuilt at once, and 
this will draw upon other lumber resources of cne 
provinces so that it is considered a conservative esti- 
mate to conclude that the white pine lumber supply of 
the year is 400,000,000 feet less than was anticipated. 
The logs that were to have supplied the burned mills 
remain, but there is nowhere the equipment to cut them 
except in the United States, and such a course is im- 
practicable. 

This sudden reduction comes just at a time when the 
white pine market was in uncertain condition and should 
act as a tonic to strengthen the nerves of the faint- 
hearted in the trade. As a matter of fact, this reduc- 
tion of 400,000;000 feet of lumber means a reduction of 
about 5 percent of the total white pine supply of North 
America for the season of 1900. It is said that the 
actual lumber destroyed had been practically all sold 
and that most of the prospective cut of the burned 
mills was under contract. One of the leading eastern 
operators heavily represented in Canada received from 
his agent in Ottawa this telegram: “Cancel all orders 
possible for common lumber in the states. It is neées- 
sary for us to have this lumber here.” 


NINE MONTHS’ EXPORTS. 


In another department are given the exports of lum- 
ber and forest products from the United States for the 
month of March. That report is compiled by a special 
correspondent of the Lumberman and gives details which 
are nowhere else published; but we have also received 
from the treasury department advance sheets of the 
monthly summary of commerce and finance, which give 
the same summaries, and in addition the record for the 
nine months of the fiscal year which ended March 31. 
According to this statement the exports of wood and 
manufactures of wood for the nine months were as 
shown in the accompanying tables. We have added a 
column showing the percentage of increase in the nine 
months ending March 31, 1900, as compared with the 
nine months of the preceding fiscal year. Only in one 
class was there a decrease and that to the extent of only 
about 3 percent. 

It should be remembered that the government’s fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1899, made a wonderful record of 
exports in all lines and in forest products as well. That 
the present fiscal year should thus far have exceeded 
the previous one by 21 percent is a remarkable evidence 
of the popularity of and demand for American forest 
products abroad. It should be noted particularly that 
the bulk of this increase is in what are properly lum- 
ber products and not in manufactures. To be sure 
there was an increase in furniture, etc., of 10.7 percent 
and in hogsheads, woodenware, ete., of 15 percent and 
in shooks staves and heading, of 18 percent, but these 
are against increases in genuine lumber items of from 
20 to more than 38 percent. 

The summaries do not give the kinds of lumber 
exported with the ports from which the shipments 
were made, but they do give the countries receiving them. 
Of the total shipments of timber and unmanufactured 
woods, the United Kingdom took during the nine months 
ending March 31 a value of $3,153,042, or about 40 
percent of the total. The next largest customer indi- 
vidually specified was Germany. The English colonics 
were heavy buyers also, British North America _pur- 
chasing to the value of $689,000 and British Australasia 
$239,801. In sawed lumber Great Britain did not 
occupy so pre-eminent a place, though still the largest 
customer, taking a value of $2,683,701. In this class 
of goods the following were some of the leading custom- 
ers, with the amounts imported from the United States: 
France, $486,138; Germany, $732,941; British North 
America, $1,190,168; Mexico, $799,124; Cuba, $754,350; 
Porto Rico, $137,940; other West Indian islands and 
the Bermudas, $541,424; Argentina, $940,608; Brazil, 
$318,622; British Australasia, $401,242; Hawaii, $564.,- 
799; Africa, $393,470. 

American lumbermen have reason to feel encouraged 
by this summary of their trade with foreign nations 
thus far during the current fiseal year, and especially as 
the foreign demand shows no sign of abating. 

ee 


COST OF SELLING FIRE INSURANCE, 


The question of expense in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of fire insurance companies is one which has fre- 
quently been discussed in these columns, and on which 
is based the claim that such organizations are for the 
most part conducted in an extravagant manner. 

From a publication just issued by the L. D. Garrett 
Company, New York city, which contains statements of 
the conditions of all the companies doing business in 
the United States, has been compiled a summary of the 
stock companies showing the leading facts regarding 
their business for a series of years. 

Of the 132 American companies reported, thirty re- 
ceived premiums during 1899 in excess of $1,000,000. 
The average ratio of expense to premium receipts in 
these companies was a little more than 38 percent. Of 
the seven companies with premium receipts of from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000 the ratio was 424 percent. Of 
the nine companies with premium receipts of from 
$500,000 to $750,000 the ratio was ,about .434 percent. 
Of the thirty-three companies with premium receipts of 
from $250,000 to $500,000, the ratio of expense was a 
little over 44 percent. In the thirty-eight companies hav- 
ing premium receipts of from $100,000 to $250,000, the 
expense ratio was 43} percent, and of the fifteen com- 
panies with premium receipts of less than $100,000 the 
expense ratio was about 47 percent. 

It is evident, therefore, that, taking all of these com- 
panies together, the expense ratio was more than 40 
percent. Assuming it to be that exact figure, we have 
two-fifths of the receipts of the fire insurance business 
devoted to doing the business. It went first and in 
largest proportion in the shape of commissions to agents, 
the remainder covering salaries of officials, expense of 
adjustments and all other charges. 

The business of a fire insurance company may or 
may not in other ways be economically conducted, but to 
the outsider, and to business men generally, the com- 
mission paid for the securing of business and looking 
after the local interest of the companies is one for 
which there is no justification. It is not probable that 
insurance agents secure more than a fair return for 
their time and labor, but the point of criticism is that 
nine-tenths of them are doing a work that is entirely 
unnecessary. 

What would be thought of paying 25 percent commis- 
sion to sell boots and shoes, lumber, flour, coal or iron? 
And yet fire insurance is as staple a commodity and 
under modern conditions and methods as necessary @ 
commodity as any of them. If every soliciting agent in 
the country were discharged and solicitation confined 
merely to the methods used by other lines of business, 
it is doubtful if 10 percent of the insurance against fire 
would be lost to the companies. The man or firm 
or corporation that owns a residence, a mill or stock of 
goods will insure-his property if he can find anybody to 
underwrite it. If no agent visit him he will hunt up 
the agent. 

The general agent of a company could sit in his office 
in a city like Chicago and write practically the same 
amount of insurance if he should discharge every man 
that is on the street soliciting business, and save the 
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Classes—— 
Timber and unmanufactured wood 
poerds, deals, planks, joists and scantling 
ngles 


* Decrease. 


1899 1900 
$ 5,573,066 
10,728,316 
92,49 


1898. Inc. 1900. 
$ 5,220,394 38.7 
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10 or 123 or 15 or 20 percent commission now paid—or 
rather it should be said that the companies would write 
an equal amount, but the individual company might 
suffer. In competition lies the only reason for the pres- 
ent methods, but that is not a valid excuse. Half to 
two-thirds of the present cost of securing business by 
the regular line companies could and should be done 
away with. As long as they pay such’ outrageous com- 
missions for selling their goods they are in no position to 
complain of an unprofitable business. 


DON’T CROWD THE MILLS. 


A word of caution should again be thrown out in 
relation to the increased production of lumber through- 
out the country at large. This is almost unnecessary 
as to northern products, for with the exception of hem- 
lock an increased output is hardly possible; in white 
pine especially it is all that can be done to keep up 
the recent volume of production. In spruce the same 
thing is true, for there the pulp mills are rapidly 
encroaching upon the annual timber cut. But in the 
south and on the Pacific coast an increase is not only 
easily possible, but is to be expected as the result of a 
year of exceptional prosperity and business activity such 
as that of 1899. 

The history of business development and industrial 
operation has usually been prosperity, high prices, ex- 
pansion, collapse. The period of prosperity and of ex- 
pansion is more or less prolonged, but the overdoing of 
production sooner’ or Jater brings about a collapse in 
prices and the ruin of many institutions built on the 
basis of higher than normal prices, 

The expansion of productive capacity now going on in 
the south and west is of two sorts. First, there is the 
locating of new plants—the building of entirely new 
mills—and second, the increase of capacity of existing 
plants. ‘The latter is by far the most important in its 
effect. A band mill is added to the old circular or band, 
or a big resaw is added to a double mill, or perhaps a 
third large band is put in, or the mill is equipped with 
electric lights so as to run double time if desired. In 
these ways it is easy to double the output without add- 
ing to the list of mill operators. 

Those familiar with the southern trade are indulging 
in considerable speculation just now as to the increase 
in the southern product. It must be admitted that 
while the number of new mills is large, they do not 
greatly add to the output of lumber designed for the 
yard trade. Most of them are small affairs intended 
to cut and only capable of cutting special bills, as they 
lack dry kiln and planing mill facilities. There is, 
however, a number of new mills of Jarge capacity in 
operation this year which will add somewhat to the 
supply for the regular carload trade. It is probable, 
however, that the increase in capacity and overtime 
operation will be responsible for most of the increased 
product of the southern and extreme western districts. 

There seems to be a sort of craze among mill men 
in this matter of output. A good many who used to be 
conservative, claiming that it is better to make a fair 
profit on a moderate output than to risk results on a 
big production, are vying with their neighbors in size 
of cut. This spirit should be done away with, for therein 
lies danger. We have probably reached the hight of 
demand for this series of prosperous years. It cannot 
be expected that the requirement of 1900 will be muca if 
any larger than that of last year, unless an unlooked for 
demand for building lumber should set in. We should 
have several years yet of good times, but they will not 
be good for the lumbermen if the product shall be pushed 
above the measure of the demand. It is better to secure 
several years of prosperous business than to reap a 
special profit for merely one season. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RETAILER. 


_The retail lumber business, of the middle west espe- 
cially, has shown a good many changes within the last 
generation. Most of the older dealers in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa can remember when their purchases 
of stock were made by personal visits to the markets 
or mills, on which visits their stocks for two or three 
months or perhaps for an entire season would be bought 
or contracted for. 

That method of buying was an education in itself, 

and there have been no better lumbermen in the retail 
trade than those who thus became personally acquainted 
With the stocks carried in the various markets and were 
forced by the necessity of deciding for themselves to 
become judges of lumber. 
_ Then came the era of the traveling salesman and de- 
livered lists, and the retail trade gradually became in- 
fected with dry rot. The dealers largely staid at home 
and took what was sold them by the traveling men. Of 
course the traveling lumber salesmen are bright, well 
posted people, from whom the bright retailers can secure 
much valuable information of a general sort, but there 
was not longer the stimulus which comes from direct con- 
tact with large affairs. During this time, however, the 
lumber newspapers were becoming more generally circu- 
lated, so that the retailer in a country town could be 
about as well posted in regard to general lumber affairs 
48 the manufacturer and wholesaler. 

But more than this was needed. A man should get 
away from home sometimes; should see his business 
through another atmosphere than that which too often 
Settles like a fog over his office. The retail associa- 
tion has helped him to do this. It has taken him to 
meetings and brought him into contact with his fellow 
retailers and with manufacturers and wholesalers also. 
It has broadened his views and quickened his sympathies. 








Perhaps we have no warrant in saying that the lum- 
ber retailer of today is a better judge of lumber than 
he of thirty or forty years ago, but he is certainly on 
the average a better informed and broader-gaged man 
than the retailer of fifteen or twenty years ago. 

The changed conditions are seen in the methods of 
doing business. The retailer is more alive to all the 
conditions that surround him and the influences that 
affect. his trade than he used to be. He appreciates 
better than ever before the influence of weed business 
conditions and the interrelationship of the various 
branches of the trade. 

On the whole, it is probable that the retailer makes 
more money now than ever before in his history, though 
that statement may be questioned. Certainly whatever 
he does make is the result of intelligent study of his 
business, and not the mere arbitrary fixing of his prices 
which would be maintained year after year regardless 
of the fluctuations of the wholesale market. The pres- 
ent day retailer has demonstrated many times that 
he is the equal in intelligence and knowledge of the 
business of the manufacturers and wholesalers. 


COMPETITION BY TELEPHONE. 


The introduction of the telephone brought about 
many changes in the lumber business of Chicago and 
other large markets. It has served to expedite busi- 
ness and simplify the work of the buyer and sales- 
man, yet the good is not unmixed with evil. There are 
dealers who say the telephone is the toughest com- 
petition they have. It is now an easy matter for a 
bright boy to sit in an office with his mouth at the 
transmitter and the receiver at his ear and pound away 
at prices in the most effective manner. He gets a price 
from the Smith Lumber Company and promptly replies 
that it is way out of sight; Brown & Jones will sell the 
same grade for 50 cents a thousand less. And so it 
goes on down the line till some one is found to take 
stock in this telephone talk and conclude that he is in 
shape to fill that order just as cheaply as anyone. 

This is the same game that is frequently played, or 
tried, on the traveling salesman, but the latter only 
runs against it once a day or so, while the city dealer 
may hear the same story over the telephone a dozen or 
twenty times the same day. The telephone thus becomes 
a bearish influence on prices in any large market, its 
effect being gaged by the extent to which dealers in 
that market are susceptible to such an influence. 

The remedy for this trouble does not lie in getting rid 
of the telephone; no one wants to do that even if such a 
thing were possible. But the evil referred to, as well as 
many others, may easily be counteracted by proper 
organization among the dealers. There is, perhaps, no 
market that has felt this competition by telephone to a 
greater extent than has Chicago, and for this no one is 
more to blame than the Chicago dealer. For years the 
dealers in this city have been sacrificing profits in their 
local business in the strife to maintain an adequate 
wholesale trade in competition with northern mills, 
They have declined heretofore to recognize, or at least to 
admit, that the local trade is the larger share of their 
business. They have allowed consumers in this market, 
through the medium of the telephone and in other ways, 
virtually to dictate selling prices. It has also been 
regarded as the proper thing to make the same prices to 
the local trade that have applied to wholesale business 
with the country dealers. 

This is all wrong and ought to be remedied at once. 
The folly of delivering a single wagonload of lumber on 
a 5-mile team haul at the same price as a carload on the 
yard track should be apparent. It is encouraging to note 
that of late Chicago dealers have begun to recognize the 
absurdity of such a situation and an effort will probably 
be made to bring about a change in methods which shall 
allow of some profit being made in the local business. 
Such effort can succeed only through the hearty co- 
operation of every dealer in Cook county. With that 
given, there is no reason why Chicago dealers should not 
control the Chicago trade and handle it upon a basis 
which shall make the business a profitable one. 


THE LOUISIANA.PURCHASE CELE- 
BRATION. 


St. Louis purposes to celebrate the centennial of the 
Louisiana purchase by a great exposition to be held in 
that city in 1903. In all the series of expositions which 
have been held in this country, that of St. Louis will 
celebrate the event of most direct importance to the 
United States, except the Declaration of Independence, 
which was the cause for holding the Centennial exposi- 
tion of 1876 at Philadelphia. 

The Louisiana purchase transformed the United States 
from a nation bordering on the Atlantic and concerned 
only with that, to a continental power which should 
stretch from ocean to ocean. It added to the compara- 
tively narrow possessions of the young republic that 
great interior territory lying between the Mississippi 
river and the Rocky mountains, a territory which now 
contains a population of 15,000,000 people and is the 
great source of supply of agricultural products. The 
agricultural department estimates that the states which 
may properly be included in the Louisiana purchase pro- 
duced last year about 275,000,000 bushels of wheat, not 
including Oregon and Washington, which some contend 
were really a part of Louisiana territory. The United 
States paid for this magnificent empire the insignificant 
sum of $15,000,000, or about 24 cents an acre, which sum 
served to replenish Napoleon’s exhausted exchequer and 
to give this country undisputed title to that magnificent 












domain which otherwise might have passed to Great 
Britain, and in that possession might have served for 
years to limit the growth of the country and perhaps 
might have changed the history of North America. 

Such a transaction it is that the citizens of St. Louis 
and of Missouri and of all the states which once were 
part of Louisiana purpose to celebrate three years hence. 
The metropolis of that inland empire is unquestionably 
St. Louis, and so it is fitting that that great city should 
not only lead in the enterprise, but should be honored 
as the site of the exposition. It will be no small, no 
sectional, no cheap affair, this “Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition of 1903.” 

Last week eminent citizens of St. Louis and Missouri 
and governors or representatives of the state govern- 
ments of almost every other commonwealth directly in- 
terested, appeared in Washington before the committees 
ot congress, before the departments and before the presi- 
dent. Their object was to urge upon congress the appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 in aid of this exposition, cele- 
brating an event of supreme national importance. 

These representatives did not come as_ beggars, 
but simply to ask the nation to do its share. They made 
this proposition: That the government should furnish 
$5,000,000 only when St. Louis had furnished $10,000,000 
of the entire $15,000,000 thought necessary. The appro- 
priation when made was to be entirely under control 
of the government and should not be used until it should 
be satisfactorily shown that the first $10,000,000 had 
been well applied. 

As a matter of fact, the proposition of the St. Louis 
people was stronger than would appear by that provision, 
They were safe in making the proposition that the goy- 
ernment should appropriate $5,000,000 contingent upon 
the contribution of $10,000,000 by St. Louis, for the 
$10,000,000 has already been raised. Valid subscriptions 
and appropriations already assure that sum for the 
beginning of the work. It is a record unequaled in the 
history of expositions. 

St. Louis is nothing if not enterprising; but 
in addition to that it is broad-gaged, liberal, wealthy 
and able to do whatever it wills to do. It has willed 
to have this exposition, and it is laying its foundations 
broad and deep. Certainly the national government 
should respond to the St. Louis argument. It did as 
much for the Chicago exposition at a time when the 
Chicago contribution was less definite and assured than 
the St. Louis contribution is now. The Louisiana Pur- 
chase exposition is certain to be a success, but that suc- 
cess should be made grander by the hearty co-operation 
of the nation and be participated in with hearty enthusi- 
asm by every member of the union of states. 





A PIONEER SAW MAKER. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


forts of an ample fortune and the blessings which attend 
a well regulated life. 

It would hardly be right to close this sketch without 
referring to Mr. Branch’s exceptionally happy domestic 
life. It was in 1857 that he contracted a marriage from 
which the element of romance was not absent, with Annie 
Clark, second daughter of Matthew Clark, of Cusworth, 
Yorkshire, England. Mr. Clark was a gentleman farmer 
of ancient family, farming his own land, as well as land 
rented from one of his neighbors. His estate was not 
far from Rotherham, where Mr. Branch was born, and 
was quite near to “the pleasant town of Doncaster,” 
where some of Mr. Branch’s relatives resided. An at- 
tachment, of which the young people were hardly con- 
scious at the time, for Miss Clark was then a very young 
girl at school, was followed several years later by corre- 
spondence which at length led to their marriage. Mr. 
Branch’s most partial friends consider it no derogation 
from his merits to say that the noblest and most generous 
features of his honorable life have had their inspiration 
at the fireside of a happy home. In her own sphere Mrs. 
Branch is as well known for her charities and personal 
service to good works of all sorts as her husband is in 
his. Their family consists of three sons and four daugh- 
ters. All of the sons, Joseph Clark Branch, Richard and 
Harold Branch, have reached their majority and are 
actively engaged in the business of their father’s com- 
pany. 


roorerrror—orreree—e—ne—~—n—~s SF 
OPERATIONS IN MONTANA. 


Mrissouta, Mont., April 23.—The saw mills of western 
Montana which are getting settled in their new quarters 
have started in sawing for the season. The Hanratty 
mill, that was moved to a place four miles west of Huson, 
is cutting timber in its new location, and will have all it 
can do for a long time. The Ross mill, at Huson, will 
have all the logs in that neighborhood sawed in two 
months and will also move to a point not far from the 
present setting of the Hanratty mill. The location of the 
Huson mills will be on Six Mile creek. 

Kendall’s mill, at Turah, will soon finish eutting at its 
present setting. The mill will be shipped to a point in 
the Bitter Root valley, where it will have work for at 
least two years. This mill is one of the best small mills 
in the state and will cut close to 60,000 feet of lumber a 
day, when run at full speed. 

The saw mill at Jenning’s spur has finished cutting. 
The teams have been sent into the Bitter Root valley, 
where the mill will be set for a long run. The mill will 
be got ready for shipment as soon as possible and will be 
shipped into the valley in a few days. 
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Experienced log drivers are’ somewhat ‘seatce in the 
north this season, and large wages are being paid. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. — 





Forest Conservation in Russia—Development of the Forestry Department—Under 
Military Discipline—Comparison of Revenues and Expenses 
of Russian Forestry Work. 





Russia’s Policy of Forest Conservation—-CXLVIII. 


In my observations of April 14, I went back somewhat 
into ancient history in connection with the Russian 
forestry department and told how this work had its 
origin in the fertile mind of Peter the Great, and traced 
it down to 1797, at which time the Board of Forest 
Economy was established to assist the Admiralty Board. 
The five years following that time were the most impor- 
tant ones in forestry work in Russia. The various 
classes of persons first engaged in this work, according 
to the list which I published two weeks ago, included 
a number whose duties were of a temporary character, 
who had been engaged for the purpose of classifying 
the work and of obtaining the accurate detailed informa- 
tion upon which the work of the Russian forestry depart- 
ment has since been based. The 124 land surveyors who 
were on the force at that time were busily engaged for 
a number of years in platting and describing the forests, 
and fixing their places upon the map of the nation. 

The information which these surveyors acquired was 
immediately placed at the disposal of the principal for- 
esters, who were compelled to familiarize themselves as 
rapidly as possible with the contour of the forest which 
was under their charge, with the nature of the forest 
species, both botanical and as regarded their commercial 
uses, and with the economic conditions governing the 
profitable or desirable cultivation of these different spe- 
cies. It was their business, as it has been that of the 
forestry department in Russia ever since, not only to 
preserve the existing forests or prevent their too rapid 
demolition, but also to take active steps toward the 
creation of new forests wherever desirable. This sound 
policy is the more to be commended when it is remem- 
bered that the Russian forests are almost unlimited in 
extent, and the policy is not one which has been forced 
upon the nation by a diminishing forest supply. 

In 1799, four cadets of the navy corps were sent to 
England to stuéy shipbuilding with special regard to its 
relation to forestry and the classes of timber required. 
In the following year, as the result of their observations, 
there was a forestry class in the naval corps and fifty 
naval cadets were ordained for the study of forestry, 
being assigned a four years’ course and being allowed 
moderate wages during this period. Meanwhile, the 
forestry work of the Admiralty Board had become of such 
importance that a separate forest department had been 
organized to take care of it. To this department were 
consigned all the government forests and the principal 
foresters were placed under their immediate jurisdiction. 
Previous to that they had reported to the governors of 
the various Russian states and were subject to their 
orders; but these provisions were now changed and the 
governors were instructed to render the foresters all 
needful assistance in their work. 

At this early time in the history of forestry the forests 
were largely the homes of hunters who valued them only 
for the wild beasts which also made their habitation 
there. It was often their careless custom to start forest 
fires for the purpose of driving these beasts from their 
shelter, in order that they might capture them. This 
was strictly forbidden and fire bailiffs were appointed 
in 1798. 

In 1802 the government inaugurated an export tariff 
upon tar of eighteen copecks, and upon pitch of twelve 
copecks, per pood, the equivalents respectively of one- 
fourth cent and one-sixth cent a pound in our standard. 
Among the other provisions enacted during these years 
was one forbidding anyone to cut down trees without 
permission from the Admiralty Board, and then only 
under the guidance of the local foresters in certain dis- 
tricts, and upon the payment of a fixed price. Pine tim- 
bers 42 feet and over in length were absolutely reserved 
for masts and other shipbuilding purposes, 

For the encouragement of the resident peasantry in 
and about government forests they were permitted to 
cut all the fir trees which they needed for the building 
of their houses, without charge. In the case of the loss 
of a peasant’s home and property through fire he was 
allowed twenty-five trees to build a new home. Retired 
soldiers, mechanics and poor people were permitted to 
take timber free of charge, although they had to pay for 
its transportation. Another somewhat peculiar provi- 
sion which came up about that time, but which was very 
soon after repealed, was one entirely prohibiting the 
exportation of wood with the exception of planks to a 
certain amount. 


A Shifting of the Forest Department—CXLIX. 


This important five years in the forestry history was 
ended upon September 8, 1802, when the forestry depart- 
ment passed out from the control of the Admiralty 
Board. The development of the Russian system of gov- 
ernment at this time led to the creation of a number of 
ministries, and the forestry department was assigned 
to the ministry of finance, Which had to do with the 
handling of al] operations concerned directly with the 
revenues and expenses. It may be remarked, by the way, 
that in American politics that classification, and par- 
ticularly the latter half of it, would include’ about every- 
thing. In the fall of that same year appeared a quite 
remarkable document from the imperial pen, or at least 


a 


with the imperial sanction, dealing with three questions, 
as follows: 

1. Which is the most desirable way to preserve 
and use th~ forests for the best interests of the gov- 
ernment, and of private interests. 

What means should be cmmiores to conserve 
the forests and prevent the deficiency of supply 
within certain districts, with respect to the needs of 
the inhabitants, the needs of the government, and 
the needs particularly of the navy? 

3. How to gain profit to the imperial treasury, 
without burdening the people, from those sections of 
the country where forests are plentiful. 


The Scope of the Forest Department—CL. 

The forest department, according to Russian regula- 
tions, has charge not only of those forests which are the 
direct property of the government or appanaged to the 
crown, but also of all other forests the properties of 
individuals or corporations, or by them temporarily held 
in trust. The forest department is,a subordinate branch 
of the ministry of finance, and sends in a monthly report 
giving the amount of work actually done and estimates 
for the work in prospect. In addition to this the chief 
director of the forest department prepares an annual 
report, which is submitted to the senate and to the min- 
ister of finance, giving the following information: 

1. Condition of the forests. 
2. The result of forest planting. 
3. A question of the collective forest resources. 

The chief director of the forest department has, as his 
assistants, six counselors and three members at large 
from their allied departments: One from the Board of 
Admiralty, on account of the ship building interests in 
forests; one from the Board of Mining, because of the 
large amount of timber required in that industry; and 
the third from the Board of Commerce, on account of 
the relation of forestry to trade with other countries. 

Departmental Duties Defined— CLI. 

It is the duty of the forest department to have, at 
all times, extended and accurate information regarding 
the extent of the areas occupied by government forests; 
regarding the different kinds of trees, and the number 
of years which it takes each kind to arrive at maturity 
in the various districts of country and under the wide 
range of climatic conditions; and regarding the best 
means for the protection and propagation of new forests. 
It is also the duty of this department to prepare maps 
and charts showing the exact relation between the forest 
areas and neighboring mines, cities, factories, settle- 
ments and, in fact, any other lumber-consuming activity. 

It may be here remarked that the magnitude of this 
work is greatly increased by the immense variations 
between various sections of Russia not only as regarding 
the average temperature throughout the year, but also 
in relation to the topography of the ground, the amount 
of rainfall and the availability of natural means of 
transportation by water. It is the policy of the depart- 
ment, therefore, to train up foresters who shall be spe- 
cialists in their own province, and to that end it has 
established forestry schools in different sections of the 
country. 

The first of these schools was established near St. 
Petersburg, May 19, 1803, beginning with twenty stu- 
dents eighteen years of age, from the college at Moscow. 
The course was three years, including forestry, survey- 
ing, drawing, designing and languages, the latter study 
in order that they might have access to the literature 
of forestry in other lands. Another school was started 
the following year by the upper forester Wolfing and 
eight years afterward it was transferred from the city 
of Kosselsk to St, Petersburg. 


Another Transfer—CLII. 


$s 


who graduated were free from all bodily chastisement 
(quite a privilege then in Russia), and were exempt 
from army service and from taxes. Anyone joining the 
forest guard, however, had to remain in the service foy 
twenty years. The wages were small, but the exemptions 
mentioned were in themselves quite an inducement, 


A Life for a Tree—CLIII. 


On December 23, 1836, the record of Russian legislation 
was enriched by the addition of a law which provided 
that anyone caught cutting down a tree without proper 
authority should be sent to Siberia for life. This wag 
forestry protection with a vengeance; but it was a little 
too radical even for the Russians and a few years later 
the law was repealed. The same year this law was 
enacted the government lost about $2,000,000, American 
money, on account of forest fires, the forest revenues at 
that time amounting only to $300,000 annually. The 
forest fires in question did such wide damage that in 
one province in an area of about 200,000 acres there was 
not a tree left fit for the production of building lumber, 


Introducing Military Discipline—CLIV. 


In 1839 the corps of foresters became a military organi- 
zation under the command of the Minister of Imperial 
Domains, with an inspector, vice-inspector, auditor, two 
staff officers, two senior adjutants and six secretaries, 
The corps of foresters was designed to be completed 
from the students of the forest institute, as far as possi- 
ble, and it was proposed to complete the quota from 
retiring army staff officers, graduates of military or 
civil colleges. Every government forester had the rank 
of an acting colonel and the inspector had the power to 
appoint non-cominissioned officers from any of the mem- 
bers of the forest guard, whenever needed. Medals were 
given subaltern officers for faithful service, and an honor- 
arium of 5,000 rubles was annually distributed among 
them. Honorable service for a certain number of years 
entitled one to the cross of St. Anna and the wearing of 
stripes on the left sleeve of the uniform. The foresters 
and junior foresters, besides their moderate salary, stil] 
received grants of free land, the former thirty and the 
latter fifteen deciatines (equal to 2.7 acres). 

In 1843 the forest department was again established as 
a separate department, having jurisdiction of the corps 
of foresters just described and of the forest auditors’ 
office. All government forests were divided into six 
different vice-inspections, each in charge of a vice- 
inspector. This system has ever since given excellent 
satisfaction and has made a fine showing as far as the 
revenues were concerned. From the corps of foresters 
was appointed a director with the title of inspector of 
the corps of foresters. There was also a vice-inspector 
appointed to assist him. 


Comparative Table of Revenues and Expenses—CLY, 


As showing somewhat the effectiveness of Russian for- 
estry work the following table gives the annual gov- 
ernment revenue in certain provinces for the year 1804 
and also for the year 1897, the third column being the 
number of times which the annual revenues have been 
multiplied in these provinces during the period between 
these years: 


Revenues, Revenues, ‘Times 

Provinces. 1804. 1897. increased. 
WOIOGGR. 6 oss cicoccces Maebae $966,681,27 485 
MOEN. 6:4:o.6:00s beetiba $s 7,661.14 959,540.79 125 
TL 2s 5/2.0'guis neces 1,397.77 123.69 125 
SS 1,811.77 593,853.71 828 
a ere 7,616.85 621,328.96 82 
Neeshagorod ........+.¢ 1,375.05 588,278.84 430 
Pee 2,246.43 685,755.98 802 
IL: gichicka35's- 8 30 asp ae 1,607.83 271,155.26 168 
St. Petersburg ...-.ccce 1,472.39 215,571.79 146 
ere 4,329.61 83,249.24 19 


The total government revenues in 1804 were $58,839.78, 
and in 1897 $19,721,030.45; so that the total revenues 
were multiplied 355 times within that period. 
Graphical Diagram of Forest 

Revenues—CLVI. 

The following chart copied 

from a Russian government ——$—_—_—— 


publication shows the gross 
revenues, the expense and the 
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A New Use for Fence Rails. 


We have all heard of tearing down walnut rail fences 
to put the material to manufacturing uses, but I have 
hitherto never heard of the same thing being done with 
oak. I learned from Saginaw the other day that L. P. 
Mason, of that lumber city, owns a farm near Bay Port, 
on which farm there is a fence built of red oak rails 
which were split and laid fifty years ago. The other day 
Mr. Mason took one or two rails of this fence to Saginaw 
and had them run through a saw and planer. They 
were found to be perfectly sound, cut up beautifully 
and showed a fine color and figure. It is said that he 
will ship about 500 of them to Saginaw and ‘have them 
manufactured into ceiling. There should be no question 
about this lumber being dry, but whether in any other 
particular the age is a merit is to be determined; still 
the color not unlikely is dark and rich. I fancy I see a 
business being built up in antique furniture made from 
white and red oak rails and perhaps from the beams of 
old buildings. Antique furniture made day before yes- 
terday in a Michigan factory of course commands a 
higher price than the ordinary factory product, and by 
using this old material there might be a substantial 
saving made in stain and the bird shot with which it is 
alleged the ravages of worms are imitated. Whether 
this increased value will go back to the raw material or 
not, and to what extent, is problematical. 


Another Bob Wheeler Story, 


- There is a story going the rounds of the Philadelphia 
lumber trade and from the fact that it is at the ex- 
pense of Bob Wheeler, I suspect it was told by himself. 

If there is any one particular thing that R. C. Wheeler 
despises, it is a drunken man. Recently, in a street car, 
he was hanging on to a strap vis-a-vis with a lumber- 
man of his acquaintance, who had with him an “irre- 
gular shaped package.” He attempted to hold a con- 
versation with Mr. Wheeler, but at the first opportunity 
of a vacant seat Mr. Wheeler took possession of it. He 
was promptly followed by the man with the jag, who at- 
tempted to resume the conversation. Mr. Wheeler was 
irritated, and said to him rather brusquely, “Don’t talk 
to me—you are intoxicated—you are drunk.” 

The fellow straightened himself up, and very cheer- 
fully remarked: “I know it—hic—Bob. I know it— 
hic—everybody in this car knows it, but I ain’t in half as 
bad shape as you are, Bob.” 

“What do you mean, sir,” indignantly interposed Mr. 
Wheeler. 

“Why, Bob, I’m drunk—hic—but I'll get over it—but 
Bob, you are a dam fool, and you never will get over it.” 


Big and Handsome Lumber. 


I was down at the splendid double band saw mill 
plant of the Wilson Cypress Company, Palatka, Fla., a 
few days ago. Coming out of a more northern country, 
where the boards run pretty narrow, and the dimension 
is largely “slim jims,” it is a revelation to see the splen- 
did thickness and width of the stock being turned out 
at the Wilson mill. It would fairly open the eyes of a 
northern pine man to see pile after pile of plank, 
running from 24 to 6 inches in thickness, and from 12 
to 36 inches in width, as it is piled along the docks of 
the Wilson Cypress Company. 

Mr. Wilson has a fine equipment at Palatka, and has 
cypress timber holdings to last him for many years to 
come. In the New York market, where this stock is 
mainly sold, it is a favorite commodity. 


A Neat and Novel Craft. - 


A novel craft is being built at Bellmore, L. I., and her 
owner intends to cross the Atlantic ocean in her. The 
boat is to be fifty-eight feet long and schooner-rigged. 
She will have a high freeboard and will draw only two 
feet of water. Besides her sails she will carry a gasoline 
motor. The cabin will be forty feet long, and the steers- 
man will have a glass house to sit in so that he will be 
sheltered when the weather is bad. Capt. Ackerly B. 
Smith is the owner and builder of the craft, and all the 
timber that has entered into her construction was taken 
from the woods on his property at Bellmore. The keel 
is of white oak, the timbers of cedar and chestnut and 
the planking of white cedar. The cabin will be finished 
in hardwood, and the vessel will have many conveniences. 


sk Smith’s first voyage in the boat will be to Porto 
ico, 


A Temperance Sermon. 


An anecdote that is a sermon comes to me from that 
eminent lumberman, Frederick Weyerhaeuser, who, as 
1s well known, is the largest manufacturer of lumber in 
the United States, and who recently added to his other 
holdings the timber property of the Northern Pacific 
railroad in Washington, consisting of 1,000,000 acres, 
the consideration for which was something in the neigh- 
horhood of $6,000,000. 

There was a little coterie of lumbermen gathered in 
the lobby of a northern hotel, and among the number 
was Mr. Weyerhaeuser. The conversation was going 


along smoothly enough when one wise man suggeste 





repairing to the bar for the purpose of getting a drink. 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser declined the invitation. 

The party was soon together again. Without any 
preface Mr. Meyerhaeuser said: “Boys, when I came 
to this country about fifty-six years ago there came with 
me another German boy. His name was August. He 
was a smart fellow. We got a job together piling slabs 
at Milwaukee. August was a good worker, and when 
night came he says, ‘Fred, let’s go get glass beer.’ I 
shake my head, and say, ‘No, August, no beer for me,’ 
but August he go get glass beer—sometimes two, three 
glasses beer—you know. Well, August was a smart fel- 
low and a good worker, and always held his job. Do 
you know, August is piling slabs yet?” 


The New Burton Operation. 


To take a trolley car from the center of quaint old 
Charleston and ride out through historical ground and 
through the truck farms, even to beautiful Chicora 
park, just beyond which is located the new saw mill 
operation of E. P, Burton & Co., of Philadelphia, is quite 
a transformation scene. The Burton plant is located on 
an island, close in shore, of the Cooper river, about 
seven miles above Charleston, S. C. 

The property comprises some 200 acres, and is splen- 
didly adapted for a mill site. These natural advantages 
have been improved so that it is one of the most accept- 
able in the country. Here Messrs. Burton and Henson 
have erected a double band saw mill, which las been 
heretofore described in the columns of the Lumberman, 
A complete sorting and dry kiln equipment, first-class 
planing mill, docks, switches and all the paraphernalia 
that goes toward making up a complete modern mill 
plant, can be found here. 

The concern has made sufficient timber purchases to 
keep the plant in operation for a score of years to come. 
The timber consists largely of rosemary and loblolly 
pine, but also contains considerable quantities of cypress, 
For the present the manufacture of so-called North 
Carolina pine will be the principal work of the mill. 
Shipments are made both by rail and water, but at 
present the trade is largely confined to mixed car trade 
shipped directly by cars from the mill, although the con- 
cern has recently accepted quite a number of large ex- 
port orders. The quality of the product is as good 
as any on the coast, and the company reports orders 
being booked ahead for sixty days. It will be recalled 
that E. P. Burton & Co.’s sales office is located at the 
parent house at Philadelphia. 


The Georgetown Lumber Center. 


One who has not visited Georgetown, S. C., for the past 
two years, would be surprised at the great strides the 
city has taken as a lumber manufacturing locality. Two 
years ago the only mill in actual operation was the fine 
cypress plant of the Gardner & Lacey Lumber Company, 
During the intervening time the plant has been much 
improved, a new planing mill has been added and the 
production of ‘high class cypress, which grows along the 
water courses which flow into Winyah bay, has been 
extensively carried forward. In fact, the Gardner & 
Lacey Lumber Company has practically a monopoly on 
the cypress tributary to Georgetown. It is not necessary 
to particularize upon the splendid quality of the product, 
which goes forward to the trade both by cargo and car. 

- There are also two new operations in full running 
order at Georgetown—the double band mill of the 
Winyah Lumber Company and that of the Tilghman 
Lumber Company, both of which are employed in sawing 
yellow pine, largely of the North Carolina variety. 

But the great Georgetown deal is the immense new 
operation of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, of 
which Lewis A Hall is president, E. B. Freeman, vice- 
president and general manager; Charles B. Fearing, 
treasurer, and R. L. Montague, secretary. It will be 
recalled that for several years past Mr. Freeman and 
his associates have been engaged in the acquisition of 
large quantities of short leaf, long leaf and cypress tim- 
ber that could be transported to Georgetown for manu- 
facture. These purchases have terminated in the forma- 
tion of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, which 
promises to be one of the largest lumber operations in 
the United States. 

The company has built the Savage mill, and it is now 
ready for operation. The rig consists of a double cut- 
ting band and a band resaw. The company’s big mill 
in process of erection contains four Allis double cutting 
bands and the novel feature of double log decks. The 
logs are taken from both sides of the saws and the lum- 
ber is also delivered from both ends of the mill. The 
company is building not less than thirty brick kilns, and 
already has constructed a large office building, a private 
hotel for the officers of the company, a large boarding 
house, and some two score or more cottages for em- 
ployees. In addition to this a large and completely 
equipped machine shop and foundry has been erected, 
the machinery of which is driven by electricity. The 
plant, while being one of the largest, is of the best 
possible construction, and no expense has been spared 
to get appliances of the very highest order. For the 


transportation of logs the company has purchased the 
Georgetown & Western railroad, which is being relaid 
with new steel, and which will be extended by main line 
and spurs throughout a large portion of the timber 
property. The logs will be skidded and loaded with 
steam skidders. 

The Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, for the purpose 
of economical delivery of stock to New York and upper 
Atlantic coast points, is building a fleet of splendid 
steel steam barges, each of which will be capable of 
carrying 1,700,000 feet of lumber. Two of these boats 
are now ready to be launched, one at Buffalo and one 
at Toledo. It is computed that the plant of the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Company will be able to produce between 
300,000 and 350,000 feet of lumber a day, running single 
shifts only. 


A Southern Railroad [Man’s Repartee. 

Many Lumberman readers; and particularly any who 
have ever gone on a lumber excursion to the far south- 
east, were acquainted with the late Henry B, Plant, the 
originator of the famous Plant system of railroads and 
steamships. Mr. Plant’s chief rival in the development 
of the southeast was H. M. Flagler, who had his south- 
ern terminus at Miami, while Mr. Plant’s southern ter- 
minus was at Tampa, a Cuban line of steamers running 
from each point. These two men were great personal 
friends and, as the story goes, the telegrams quoted 
below were at one time interchanged between them: 


Henry B. Piant, New York City—Can’t you pay me a visit 
at Miami?—H. M. Flagler. ‘ hts 


H. M. Flagler, St. Augustine, Fla—Accept with much 
pleasure, but where on earth is Miami?—H. B. Platt. 


To Henry B. Plant, New York City—Follow the crowd.— 
H. M. Flagler. 





Law for Lumbermen. 


Contractor or Sub-Contractor Entitled to Logging 
; Lien. 

Broadly and liberally construed, as it says such stat- 
utes ought to be, the supreme court of Minnesota holds 
that the Minnesota statutes, as amended in 1897 (Gen- 
eral Laws 1897, chapter 347), give a lien to a contractor 
or subcontractor for labor or services performed in cut- 
ting, hauling or banking logs. The law as amended, it 
says, Carver ys. Bagley, 81 Northwestern Reporter 757, 
does not limit the lien to persons who perform “labor or 
services,” in consequence of which it maintains that con- 
tractors or subcontractors are entitled to a lien, and to 
all benefits given by the law. 

Furthermore, the court holds that, in an action to 
foreclose a lien under these statutes, it is not necessary 
that the writ of attachment issued therein should con- 
tain a description of the logs to be attached, as the 
statutes do not require the writ of attachment to contain 
such description. 

But it is error for the trial court, the supreme court 
holds, to include in the order for judgment in such an 
action an item of indebtedness not mentioned in the lien 
statement. The lien claimant is entitled to a foreclosure 
of his lien only to the extent of the indebtedness speci- 
fied in the lien statement, and nothing further. And the 
court holds that in this case the owner was entitled to 
have the damages from the claimants’ breach of con- 
tract applied in reduction of their lien, and not offset 
against some nonlienable item not involved in the issues 
as presented by the pleadings. 


Duty of Broker Undertaking Insurance on Lumber 


When a broker undertakes to place insurance for 
another, the supreme court of Minnesota holds, in 
Backus vs. Ames, 81 Northwestern Reporter 766, he is 
bound to proceed with all reasonable diligence to ascer- 
tain whether he can place the insurance. In case he is 
unable to place it, he must seasonably notify his prin- 
cipal. But, the court says, the duty.of giving this 
notice does not arise until after the lapse of a reasonable 
time in which to make due efforts to place the insurance. 
Furthermore, if the property to be insured is destroyed 
before the time arrives when the broker is required to 
give notice of his inability to secure the insurance, he is 
not bound thereafter to give the notice. And where his 
undertaking is only to secure the insurance in such com- 
panies as may be willing to write it, the court holds 
that the law will presume that he did his duty, casting 
the burden upon the person suing for damages to prove 
negligence. Besides, as bearing on the question of the 
broker’s negligence, the court holds that evidence tend- 
ing to show the hazardous nature of the risk to be 
insured against, and the difficulty of securing insurance 
on the property in question, which was in this case lum- 
ber, is competent and material. 


Liability of Carrier for Misdelivery. 


The obligation of a common carrier of merchandise, 
the supreme court of Ohio says, is to carry to the 
destination and deliver to the consignee named in the 
address, unless prevented by the act of God, as it is 
termed, or the public enemy; and delivery to a wrong 
person, not induced by some act or representation of the 
consignor, is not excused by any degree of care which 
the carrier may exercise. For example, the court holds 
the carrier liable in the case of Oskamp against Southern 
Express Company, 56 Northeastern Reporter 13, for the 
value of the goods, account of misdelivery, where a 
stranger went into a town and assumed the name of a 
well-rated: local merchant and ordered goods under the 
latter and then, by more or less plausible representa- 
tions, persuaded the carrier’s agent that he was the 
consignee and thereby obtained possession of the goods. 
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A Town of Good Lumber Yards. . 


Oatmeal and schoolma’ams are much in evidence in 
Cedar Falls, la. A big mill turns out the former and the 
normal school the latter. The world is used to picturing 
the schoolma’am as a prim mortal, but it applies only 
to her habit of speech. When it comes to wearing gay 
bonnets and corsets which hug she is right on a level 
with other girls. She wouldn’t say “it is me” for a thou- 
sand dollars. She will cling to that determination until 
years find her and she has a family of her own, and then 
she will mix I and me in all sorts of shape. These little 
arbitrary rules of grammar never stay with us through 
life unless we die young. ‘To see people who have fought 
the good fight—who have lived for a purpose, who have 
had in mind marrying, dying and earning a living, puck- 
ering their mouth to get in the right word in the right 
place according to some man who thought to earn his 
bread and butter by making a grammar, but who doesn’t 
know a blamed thing more about it than some of the rest 
of us, seems like wasted effort. We never get far unless 
we go beyond the pedant. 

There are three good yards in Cedar Falls and the big- 
gest square-turning establishment on earth. There is the 
sryant-Neeley Lumber Company, with several yards and 
elevators here and there, and with W. A. Bryant hold of 
the helm. But to own right up to bottom facts, Mr. Bry- 
ant and J don’t talk lumber much when we get together. 
Somehow we appear to agree that while incidentally we 
are tinkering with lumber a little on the way, we expect 
to travel a long way. No man who is anchored to that 
belief is wholly absorbed in lumber. He may take it in 
on the side, as it were, but no big timbers are on top of 
his soul. I stuck my big feet under Mr. Bryant’s table 
in his beautiful home, and when I had eaten everything 
in sight Prof. Laylander, superintendent of schools, was 
ordered by telephone to put in appearance. The profes- 
sor and I belong to the same church. We expect that 





“On the level with other girls.” 


Mr. Bryant will become a member soon, and so we had a 
little love feast. Then when it was time for me to go 
east Mr. Bryant also braved the blinding storm and went 
along as far as Waterloo, to see, no doubt, that I did 
not say to somebody in Waterloo that in my opinion that 
town is a little better than Cedar Falls. They are a trifle 
touchy on this point in those towns. It is my intention 
some time to visit Mr. Bryant, and say to him, “Now, 
let’s for a few minutes drop books and men and those 
subjects which so delight us, and you tell me what you 
know about the lumber business.” And he will do it, no 
doubt, provided we can stick to the resolution, which is 
doubtful. 
An Immense Shed. 


Follow up the main street a little way and you come 
to it. The lumbermen in this town believe in locating 
among people. You neither have to wade mud nor lose 
your way when getting to them. 

This shed beléngs to the Townsend & Merrill Company. 
The concern has six yards, but I suppose this one is the 
cap sheaf. The senior partner recently died, and Mr. 
Merrill remarked that he was in partnership with him 
twenty years, and that he was one of the best men he 
ever knew. It does me good to hear one partner talk 
about another one in that way. <A. Merrill has sold lum- 
ber here since 1870, and as long ago as that by many 
purchasers lumber was hauled twenty-five miles or more. 
Only in the direction of Waterloo was his territory lim- 
ited. If he now sells six miles from home he is doing 
his best. But here, as elsewhere, the grand old law of 
compensation comes in. The country trade is divided 
among others, but the thriving little city is calling for 
so much lumber that Mr. Merrill tells me it takes 90 
percent of all he sells, 

This shed is 280 feet long, and its capacity is 2,500,000 
feet. It has three decks and a 24-foot alley. No timber 
heavier than 2x8 was used in its construction. The mate- 
rial in its make-up measured 250,000 feet, and the entire 





In the street end of the shed is a fine 
Mr. Merrill said 


cost was $9,000. 
office, frescoed and heated by furnace. 
he had put up with all sorts of inconveniences in conduct- 
ing his lumber business—had melted in summer and 
frozen in winter—and he believed his health had suffered 
thereby. The safe is large enough to hold Rockefeller’s 
bonds, but the owner apologized by saying it was bought 


second-hand. When Mr. Merrill had winked the pretty 
typewriter out of the private office and we had taken 
possession, and, with those manners which indicate the 
well-bred American, piled our feet upon the beautiful 
center table, I had to secretly acknowledge that I did not 
know where there was a yard man more comfortably sit- 
uated. I know it would take a long hunt to find him. 

This shed has what some of you who do business in the 
open air among mud puddles might call frills. It is 
strung with electric lights. There is an elevator to hoist 
the sash and doors to the storeroom—the second one I 
have ever seen around a retail lumber yard. There is an 
extra storeroom into which is put the material which has 
been sold for jobs, and thus avoiding handling it over and 
over, There is a hydrant so that any hot or dusty day 
the alley can be sprinkled. You would call them frills, 
but they are those things which complete. 

At this juncture a question popped out of my mouth 
that couldn’t have been held in with a pine plug. “Mr. 
Merrill,” I said, “you have a shed and office here which 





“Would unchain the bull dog.” 


cost you $9,000. I have been told by yard men that they 
will not build a closed shed for the reason that should 
they at any time want to sell out it would probably be 
too much of an investment for the prospective buyer.” 
A very contented look came over Mr. Merrill’s face as he 
quietly remarked that if his plant were put in the mar- 
ket he felt confident it would change hands several times, 
if such a thing could be, within forty-eight hours. 

‘To the highest point of the roof it is forty-five feet. 
Mr. Merrill does not like a flat roof, as it makes it too 
hot for the lumber and for comfortable working. Venti- 
lation is secured by three tiers of windows, and in addi- 
tion in every bent near the ground there is a 3x4-foot 
door which can be opened. On the wide side of the shed 
there are outside doors through which lubmer can be 
shoved in or out. 


How [ioldings are Stored. 


In this shed moldings are stood on end, the pitch of 
the rack being about three-fourths of an inch to the foot, 
I should say, and the room in which they are kept is 
made as tight as possible. This, it is claimed, is the 
champion way to store moldings. A thousand of you 
know what an eyesore your moldings have been. You 
could care for any other items to better advantage. It 
would not surprise me if when you have looked at your 
moldings you have ripped out—but do not think for a 
minute that is any of my business. If you haven’t so 
ripped you are a model gentleman. I was recently in a 
yard in which there was a heavy stock of moldings: it 
was the dirtiest lot I ever saw, and that is saying some- 
thing. These moldings were in an open rack in an open 
shed, and they looked as if the dust of a century had 
been driving in on them. It didn’t look well. It didn’t 
look like business. 

This is what makes me feel bad; I visit the retail 
yards, am treated like a prince, and then go away and 
am obliged to put in cold type the shortcomings in the 
methods pursued at those yards as I see them, No doubt 
at times it looks like a breach of confidence. I once 
received a letter from a yard man in which he said that 
he recognized the yard referred to, and asked, “Why 
didn’t you tell me that when you were here?” I can’t, 
my friends. What would you think if when I visited you 
I should tell you that your face was dirty? That you 
would better go and wash your hands? I know what 
you would do—you would unchain the bulldog. You see, 
my object is not to injure you one whit, but to benefit 
others if possible. It isn’t you that I am driving at. I 
never mix the lumber yard and the man. One of the 
best men I know runs the measliest yard that can be 
found in Illinois, and in another state a man whose yard 
is a model is as sociable as he would be were he deaf and 
dumb. : 

A dealer said to me that when buying yards the stock 
of molding is very often the bugbear. It is so dirty as to 
be practically worthless, yet full invoice price must be 
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paid for it. A yard man told me last week that molding 
deteriorates in value so fast that he kept only a couple 
of the leading patterns in stock, ordering the others as 
wanted. It is high time that nine-tenths of the yard 
men face about and take better care of this stock, ~ 


Some Business Points. 


Mr. Merrill has delivered from the time he opened his 
yard. He was not forced to do it either, and I know there 
are thousands of yard men who will say that in some 
particular lobe of his brain he is as-crazy as a bedbug, 
But he is built that way. He has seemed to have that 
motto, “Up-to-date,” constantly before him, and if he 
hadn’t—mark it down in your scratch book—he might 
today have been browsing around in a 7x9 patch. He 
went so far as to say that no outside man could deliver 
lumber for him if he would do it for nothing. “When 
an outside drayman hauls lumber it is not done right,” 
he said. “He doesn’t understand handling lumber. He 
handles it roughly, will throw it down anywhere and 
kicks are sure to come. In the event of lumber being 
returned from a job my own men know right where to 
put it, and there it is put in good shape.” ‘There comes 
in the doctrine—please your customer as well as yourself, 

Yesterday I received some advertising matter from 
Mr. Young, of the Shirland Lumber Company, Shirland, 
Il]., and this sentence struck my eye, and about filled it: 
“A successful business benefits the customer as much as 
the dealer.” You may look the world over and you will 
not find many one-sided men who are marked successes, 
They must have in mind their customers as well as them- 
selves. I believe that is one plank in a business platform 
that should be spiked in good and solid. 

Mr. Merrill is an association man. He is more than 
that—he is about two association men in one. He believes 
that without organization the retail trade would go to 
the dogs. “A nasty spirit is sometimes shown by the 
wholesale men, but they are held in line by the associa- 
tions,” he remarked. 

You couldn’t find a better friend to the lumber jour- 
nals in the United States. He says he takes them all. 
He used to travel in Wisconsin looking up bargains, but 
now the lumber papers do the traveling for him. “There 
are dealers,” said he, “who read their trade papers for 
precisely what there is in them. I read them for what 
there may be between the lines—for suggestions. If I 
see notice of a mill being built off in some corner, it 
occurs to me that as yet, speaking from the market 
standpoint, that mill may not be in the swim. I ascer- 
tain, and often I have bought stock several dollars cheap 
from them.” 

That is what this successful lumberman said. I was 
told not long ago by a dealer who carries a stock of 
250,000 feet, and hardly knows how to make the two ends 
meet, that he did not Leow how a lumber journal could 
be of any benefit to him! 

Twenty-five years ago Congressman Babcock, of Wis- 
consin, worked in Mr. Merrill’s yard. “He was smarter 
than chain lightning—the best man I ever had,” was the 
testimony. No doubt this smartness applied to the com- 
ing congressman mentally. I have never known a man 
who delighted in lifting boards higher than his head ten 





“Used him for a footstool.” 


hours a day to get into congress. He doesn’t get there 
by tearing around physically. 

I wish we could have a special train a mile or two long 
. that we could all go around together and see these big 
plants, 

There is another thing about these Cedar Falls lum- 
bermen that, in my opinion, is proof they have heads on 
their shoulders. It would be a large house you would 
build if any day you couldn’t drive into one of the yards 
and load the bill on your wagons. 


Another Way to Ventilate. 


A. Wild, at the head of the Cedar Falls Lumber Com- 
pany, is a sociable, philosophical German, and we affili- 
ated to such an extent that we talked way past dinner 
time, forgetting that we were hungry. Our ideas would 
often drop into the same slot, and that makes time fly. 
All of us like to associate with smart men, and they 
always are smart when they agree with us, you know. 
If I were Mr. Wild I would blow a horn and call my 
lumber piles into smaller territory, but, on the other 
hand, I might be mighty glad to own as much land as 
he spreads over. There is a tender spot in any mans 
heart who will keep a fat old dog around that has out- 
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lived his usefulness, and such a dog ornaments Mr. 
Wild’s office. I used him for a footstool while I sat 
there, and he would look up with an expression that 
seemed to say he was glad to come in contact with even 
ny feet. 

; More and more I like animals. When my Gordon set- 
ter lays his nose on my knee I see more in his eye than 
I would see in the loftiest cathedral. Man-made things 
are not so wonderful after all. They lack that marvelous 
spark of life which comes only from Deity. Paintings, 
puildings, statues are great, I suppose, but really what 
are they when compared with that little flower there 
that from morning till night is shedding its exquisite 
fragrance, and is alive! The first lumberman I find who 
abuses his horses I will publicly write down as the mean- 
est man on earth—I know I will. I have not yet found 
him, however. Yard men treat their horses kindly. One 
of them recently said to me that he never permits his 
men to drive his teams faster than a walk. When I 
went into the stables of the biggest retail lumber mer- 
chant who lives, and saw how well his splendid horses 
were groomed—cared for by a man who had learned 
much about horses in a foreign cavalry service—read 
their names, “Dick,” “Jennie,” “John,” and so on, a score 
of them posted over the stalls, with the stables cleaner 
and sweeter than many a slum tenement house—I said 
to myself, “This man is more than a lumberman. He is 
a horseitarian.” And when you find a horseitarian you 
don’t lack much of finding a humanitarian. Provided we 
are sane and have learned our lesson, that same love we 
have for man extends to animals, and it is not greatly 
diluted, either. If a man should tell me that he loved 
his fellow man, and then would go out and stick the tine 
ol a pitchfork through a cat I would tell him that he 
was an enlarged edition of Ananias. 

Mr. Wild has ideas of his own when it comes to venti- 
lating a shed. Your windows and doors don’t do it, he 
thinks. As man is prone to neglect the duties of life, so 
he will often neglect to climb up and open the windows 
to let air through his lumber. Then, if they are open, a 
driving rainstorm, blizzard, cyclone may come along, and, 
seeing the openings, stick their noses in. Automatic, 
self-regulating ventilation is the kind that Mr. Wild 
preaches and practices. His sheds are sided with, say, 
6-inch boards, with a crack of about an inch between 


them. Even a half inch, he thinks, would answer the 
purpose. He says these openings make perfect ventila- 


tion. I could see an objection, but did not file it. I had 
in mind the snow that I had seen driven by a fierce storm 
into a closer shed than Mr. Wild’s. Up in the Dakotas 
the yard men will tell you that the wind will blow snow 
through a caldron kettle. Iowa is not Dakota, I know, 
but some of us have seen a gentle breeze or two in Iowa. 
Up to this time, however, Mr. Wild has experienced no 
inconvenience from either snow or rain. He suggested 
that the cracks might be battened in the winter. I should 
want them battened or stuffed up with cotton if I worked 
in the shed when the wind was blowing forty miles an 
hour and the mercury had taken to its hole. Comfort 
in handling lumber is one of the objects of a closed shed. 

This idea in shed building is certainly a new one to 
me. Having knocked around the country a good deal, I 
have never before seen nor heard of it. A wise man, 
however, tells us there is nothing new under the sun, 
therefore if others who have sheds constructed in the 
same way will take their pen in hand and tell me 
what they think of them I will pass the information 
— to every yard man in the world that amounts to 
much. 

One of Mr. Wild’s sheds is covered with corrugated 
iion, and he says there will be no more of that in his. 
Ile was not obliged by any city ordinance to use it, but 
he thought it would be a good thing. Instead of being a 
good thing it costs him $17.50 every year to paint it. 

Mr. Wild also stores his moldings on end, and thinks 
it is the only way. “I never break an original package 
until I am obliged to,” he remarked, “but set it there in 
the rack on end. Molding soils more quickly when loose.” 


EXPECTS PRESENT PRICES TO RULE. 


Jounson City, Tenn., April 28.—There is very little 
stock on hand and not much at the mills that will be 
available in the near future. Bad weather and sickness 
have retarded logging operations and then the timber 
18 constantly getting farther away from the railroads, 
Which adds extra cost to lumbering operations. 

lrade is good; that is there are plenty of orders and 
shipments are being made as fast as the stock ean be 
gotten to the railroads. This territory depends entirely 
upon the portable mills located in the timber for a sup- 
ply, and it is therefore hard to estimate the amount 
of stock on hand, but I should say that it is not as 
large as it was twelve months ago. There seems to be 
plenty of activity among buyers and stock is being 
shipped that should be on the sticks at least ninety 
days longer. I do not think the output of hardwoods 
will be greater this year than last, and in white pine 
also it will be about the same. We have considerable 
white pine here and it is mighty good stock, too. I think 
the outlook for trade and prices is good for the year. 
I do not look for much advance, but surely prices now 
prevailing will be easily maintained. 

here is a constant scramble for stumpage and it has 
about doubled in value. ‘Timber lands which two or 
three years ago could find no purchasers at $1.50 and 
an acre are now commanding from $4 to $7 an acre 
and are snapped up as soon as investigation proves the 
Value and amount of timber, 
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Reported by Retailers. 


Only Necessary Improvements [lade. 


INMAN, KAn., April 22.—Trade at present is very 
dull and there is not much prospect of its being any 
better before harvest. The first reason for this is that 
the. wheat crop was not very good last year and prices 
were so low that the farmers, after deducting their 
expenses, had nothing left for themselves. ‘lhe corn 
crop in this state, about which so much was said in 
the newspapers, was also not a success last year. Good 
corn was raised in only a few of the northern counties of 
the state. In the balance of the state the yield was 
from twenty to thirty bushels of light corn to the 
acre, which was equal to about fifteen bushels of good 
corn. Second, the price of building material and farm 
machinery has advanced so much and freights have got 
so high that the people are afraid to make more than 
the necessary improvements. Prospects for the wheat 
crop this year are better now than they have been for 
the past ten years. H. BArRTELs. 


Looking for a Good Trade. 

BURLINGTON, Kan., April 25.—My spring trade is as 
good as it has been for several years. Our banks have 
larger deposits than they have ever had and I look for 
a good trade the balance of the season. The consumers 
find some fault about high prices, but prices have been 
firm so Jong that they have about come to the con- 
clusion that there will be no change soon. I think a 
break in prices at this time would have a demoralizing 
effect on the trade generally. I hope there will be no 
great change from present values. 

WILLIAM SMITH, JR. 








Uniform Prices Best fot the Retailer. 

CALDWELL, Kan., April 30.—Expectations are for a 
much larger business during the coming year than for 
many years, and in my judgment the more uniform prices 
are the better it will be for the retailers. The recent 
break in prices will not cut much ice either way. The 
prospects for crops through Oklahoma and southern 
Kansas never were brighter and for that reason I think 
before the end of the season the wholesalers will have a 
new and higher list. The demand will be much greater 
than most concerns are figuring on; hence the advance 
which I am sure will follow. W. G. Cooksey. 





Kansas Caught Up With Building. 

Counci Grove, KAN., April 30.—The lumber business 
throughout this part of Kansas has been disappointing 
to the. majority of dealers. As money matters seem to 
be in better shape than ever before, we have reason to 
expect an unusually good trade, but I believe the first 
four months of 1900 will show a decrease of 25 to 35 
percent from the corresponding period of 1899. 

I believe this decrease is only partly due to high 
prices of building material, and that the chief cause 
lies in the fact that Kansas has caught up with building. 
From 1892 to 1895 our crops were poor here and but 
little building was done, and when the improved condi- 
tions of 1896 to 1899 came along we had more than a 
normal trade, as repairs that had been neglected for 
years were made at this time. I expect to see only an 
average trade for the next two or three years. I believe 
that a decline of $2.50 a thousand on lumber would add 
somewhat to the volume of business, but it would not 
bring it up to the average for the past three years. 

M. R. SMITH. 


A Hothouse Boom. 

RuiNneBeck, N. Y., April 29.—The season is backward. 
The beginning of this week was the first that had the 
appearance of spring. We are having a small-sized 
boom in a peculiar line. Hothouses for the growing of 
violets are being built in large numbers. While these 
are principally of glass, they also require a lot of low- 
grade pine and cypress lumber. The size is principally 
150x29 feet, or about 3,000 square feet. Several of these 
hothouses were built last spring, and they proved very 
profitable; consequently there is a rush to build more 
regardless of the higher prices of material. 

Outside of the violet houses, there is very little build- 
ing in view until there shall be a reduction of prices. 
There were some plans carried over from last year that 
are still waiting, and others are watching the course 
of prices. It is pretty generally expected that a weaken- 
ing of prices—in some lines at least—will take place 
later in the summer when, I think, some of those who 
were caught by the rapid rise last year and others who 
are waiting will come in and buy before another boom 
takes place. 

No one expects low prices that prevailed two years ago, 
but they do expect that no human mind will show wis- 
dom enough to carry prices to the point attained and hold 
them there without some reaction. FRANK HERRICK. 








Satisfied With Conditions. 

Rostyn, N. Y., April 29.—Our trade is better than 
last year up to this time and the outlook is good. We 
do not think the situation would be influenced much by 
a change in prices. In some kinds of lumber, such as 
hemlock, spruce and the lower grades of North Carolina 
pine, we think lower prices will prevail, but good lum- 
ber is none too high. Hicks Bros. 


An Eastern Report 
Watertown, N. Y., April 25.—Prices on hemlock, 
spruce and pine have advanced several dollars a thou- 
sand, with other building material in proportion, and 


as a consequence building has been retarded. However, 
we are doing as much business as we did last year up to 
the present time. We do not think that a general break 
in the price of lumber now would help the building trade 
any, as then there would be an outlook for further lower 
prices when the new stock is ready for market. As 
soon as people become accustomed to the prevailing 
prices they will accept them, and we look for a big 
trade in the early fall. Rostin & HorcnKin. 





The Usual Spring Activity. 


SPRINGFIELD, Inv., April 30.—Our trade has all the 
usual spring activity. My experience is that a softening 
of prices is more apt to check than to stimulate buying. 
Prices do not seem too high, with the exception perhaps 
of lath, as compared with existing conditions. We cer- 
tainly have not too much dry lumber in sight for even a 
light demand, and no doubt the manufacturers can ar- 
range not to have the new cut come too fast. Whole- 
salers sometimes get nervous and spoil a market, when 
otherwise things would go off all right. We hope this 
year they are in good enough shape not to do so. Our 
most serious trouble usually comes from bad money 
conditions, but there appears to be no indication of any 
trouble in that direction. PETER VREDENBURGH. 





Feeling Rather Pessimistic. 


Fatt River, Mass., April 30.—There is no business 
here at all. Prices on everything have advanced beyond 
reason, and when a decline takes place I think the house- 
building business will take another start. All the retail 
yards are well stocked and are buying nothing to speak 
of. Prices are tending downward on yellow pine and 
North Carolina pine, and prices of spruce and hemlock 
must soon tumble if there is no demand. I am flooded 
with inquiries for orders from the mill men and lumber 
salesmen, but am not buying a thing. I am trying my 
best to sell all I can before prices drop. 

A. HoMeR SKINNER. 
SABA 


ONE OF THE MODEL YARDS. 


A few days ago a representative of the Lumberman 
had the pleasure of examining what may be regarded as 
one of the neatest retail lumber yards in this part of the 
country, namely, that of the Pearson Lumber Company, 
at Evanston, Ill. The yard is located in the business 
center of the city, immediately across the street from 
the Chicago & Northwestern railway depot. John N. 
Doerr, manager of the yard, has good reason to be proud 
of the fine appearance it makes, to say nothing of the 
neatness, conven- 
ience and excellence 
of its equipment. As 
the visitor ap- 
proaches the office 
from the depot, he 
sees first a well kept 
lawn in which in the 
summer time is a 
bed of flowers. The 
office comprises 
three well appointed 
rooms, including a 
private office for 
the manager. As 
may be seen by the 
accompanying  dia- 
gram, there is an 
abundance’ of shed 
room in the yard. 
The main shed, in 
which the better 
class of dressed lum- 
ber is kept, is 56x 
160 feet in size, 
with a 20-foot drive 
in the middle and is 
double-decked. It is 
equipped through- 
out with electric 
lights, thus permit- 
ting work in the 
short days of win- 
ter. One thing that 
particularly strikes 
the observer is the 
neatness with which 
the yard is kept. 

Every Saturday the 
ra yard is cleaned up 
thoroughly until it 

Clark St 276 Feer looks as fi as a 
good housewife’s kitchen. All the broken and short 
pieces are put out of sight in a place by themselves; the 
piling sticks are neatly cared for; the driveways and 
alleys are cleared of debris of every sort and the whole 
presents an appearance that is worthy of emulation. 

Manager Doerr went to Evanston to take eharge of 
the yard eight years ago and in the interval has built up 
a fine trade in all the surrounding country, as well as in 
the city. Prior to locating in Evanston Mr. Doerr was 
for six years in charge of the city business of the Pear- 
son Lumber Company in Chicago. Mr, Doerr has a 
capable assistant in the office in the person of Osear A. 
Kappler, a young man of twenty-eight years, who. has 
been with the company in various eapacities for twelve 
years past. His foreman, Ernest Horner, is an old 
employee of the Pearson Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
and has been with the concern at Evanston and Chicago 
for sixteen years. Mr. Doerr evidently treats his em- 
ployees well, as they appear to like to stay with him. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


The new season for anthracite opens with prices as low 


as anyone had anticipated. Guesses ranged from $5.25 
to $5.75 for egg, stove and nut. The circulars issued 
make the former the quotation, while grate is 25 cents 
lower, or $5. This opening is 25 cents higher than a 
year ago, but conditions are now so essentially different 
that the range does not seem high. The price at Buffalo 
is $4.25 a gross ton for egg, stove and nut and $4 for 
grate. These are the same quotations that were made in 
May, 1899, for that distributing center. The rise in the 
western market may be attributed to the increased cost 
of lake transportation, and the relation between prices 
at these two cities will perhaps in the future be modified 
by the course which freight rates on the lakes may take 
as the season advances. The railways have evidently 
decided to capture a large share of business from their 
water competitors, for the announcement has been made 
that on anthracite coal from mines to Chicago the rail 
freight rate will be reduced May 10 from $4, the present 
rate, to $3.50, the rate which has been normal for sev- 
eral years in the past, the increase occurring last win- 
ter as a result of the high lake rates. The shippers, 
with values as now established, will be in a position to 
begin an early campaign for the coming year. They will 
probably urge early purchases as a safeguard against 
advances this summer, and will point to the comparative 
stability of values through the past year as a reason 
for this policy. There is throughout the west a fair 
amount of anthracite coal left over from last winter, 
reports from the Missouri river territory indicating a 
larger tonnage there than in other districts. Current 
trade in anthracite is light and for several weeks the 
movement will probably be quite restricted. 

It is not wholly certain that there may not be trouble 
with the miners in the western coal regions this summer. 
The satisfaction of the miners with their organized 
strength amounts in some instances almost to aggressive- 
ness, and they are still asking for various concessions 
which operators do not willingly concede. The men at 
Spring Valley, Ill., have been out for a week, They in- 
sist among other things that producers shall ask all 
mine employees except engineers and pit bosses to join 
the union, and that the engineers be asked to join 
either the United Mine Workers’ Association or the 
Hoisting Engineers’ Association. The producers refused 
the demands and in consequence the mines are idle, 
There is some disposition among the producers to give 
moral support to the Spring Valley operators and a pos- 
sibility of a protracted continuance of the interruption 
to production confronts the trade, From the standpoint 
of the producers the time for a test of issues could not 
be more favorable. The market is not making any de- 
mands upon production that could not be met by a 
moiety of the shafts in operation, and the country 
seems to be well supplied with fuel. 

Inquiry for bituminous coal is felt locally, chiefly 
from the office buildings and from various steam users 
throughout the country. Until the threshing season 
begins, perhaps late in June, there is little prospect that 
present requirements for bituminous coal will increase, 
except as consumers may order to replenish stocks now 
on hand. If the present conservative spirit among pro- 
ducers shall continue there may be this summer a sys- 
tematic partial closing of mines in order to prevent an 
overstocking of the market. Some operators are advo- 
cating the running of mines only two, three or four days 
each week, according to the market conditions as they 
appear from time to time, and thus save the market 
from the demoralization which otherwise might threaten 
the trade. Prices are without material change. Some 
cheap coal is heard of constantly, but it does not seem 
to be so oppressively in evidence as a few weeks ago. 
Still production is probably in excess of current require- 
nents, and unless the restriction alluded to becomes a 
fact the apprehensions of sellers may be realized. 

The lake trade has started off with a briskness that 
is in contrast with that of a year ago, Then there was 
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an abundance of coal at shipping docks and no boats. 
Now the boats are in excess of the cargoes and the ten- 
dency of lake freights is towards easier figures. The 
opening came a little more suddenly than shippers had 
anticipated and coal at Lake Erie ports had not aceumu- 
lated to any great degree. Lake shipments are going 
steadily forward and the mines of the three eastern 
producing states are thereby finding a market for their 
product. The all-rail trade is less interesting. Large 
consumers in the west, who have not yet bought their 
fuel for the coming year, are approaching new contracts 
with hesitation. The western railways, especially, are 
slow to close. Some annual contracts that expired May 
1 have not yet been renewed, buyers holding to the ex- 
pressed opinion that they can do a little better later. 
They are buying only for their current needs. But ship- 
pers are apparently not at all disconcerted by this 
backwardness. They remain in their offices and make 
no efforts to bring affairs to a conclusion. 

Coke is softening slightly for choice orders and the 
extreme scarcity of the past few months will not from 
present appearances be continued or repeated in the 
near future. Production is gaining steadily upon con- 
sumption. 





LOADING LONG TIMBERS, 


The proper method of loading cars with long timber 
has attracted a good deal of attention by the railroads 
and precise rules have been adopted which have been 
published accompanied by diagrams, and are in force all 
over the country. Still railroad men are not entirely 
satisfied with these rules and at a recent meeting of 
the Western Railway Club an argument accompanied 
by diagrams was presented in behalf of some modifica- 
tions. 

As is well known, but two points of support are 
allowed under present methods, whatever the length of 
material, on the theory that if three-or more points 
were aljowed, the friction on curves would endanger the 
safety of the train. The author of the paper suggested 
that Jong timber not less than 4 inches thick should be 
loaded on its edge, for the reason that to load timbers 
of extremely long lengths on the broad side, according 
to present rules, would necessitate floor bearings of 
such depth, in order to maintain the load clear of the 
car flooring, as to render the bolster floor bearing likely 
to roll or turn over. He stated that the experience in 
practice is that the bolsters generally used are not more 
than 10 or 12 inches deep and the sag of the load causes 
it to bear more or less on the car floor. 

He stated that experience had shown that long, flexi- 
ble plates, T rails, etc., are safely transported on two 
cars with more than two bearings, and suggested for 
consideration the practicability of loading long timbers 
of limited thickness on four bearings, except that the 
inner bearings should be lower than the outer ones, 
according to the length of the timber loaded. These two 
inner floor bearings he thought should be hardwood 
with the top surface dressed and well greased. As yet, 
however, this matter is of only speculative interest to 
Jumbermen, for the present rules can be changed only 
by the proper authority. 


Standard Shed Plans. 


No. 4. 


Standard shed plan No. 4 shows one-half of a shed 
provided with two driveways and piling spaces on either 
side of each driveway. It is the form of shed best 
adapted when the intention is to have the entire yard 
under cover. It need not necessarily be all built at 
once. A few bents may be built across the front of 
the yard and the shed then extended as circumstances 
may require. The bents are on nine-foot centers, so that 
if but three bents were built at first there would then be 
considerable shed room, as it would be 27 feet by 104 
feet. An office may be made at either side on front 
end, in which case the doors would roll toward the 
center. What may be called flexibility is one of the 








advantages of all these designs; viz., they are supposed 
to be constructed by bents, and each bent complete in 


itself. Dealers generally are agreed on the desirability 
of such sheds, but they are by no means a unit as 
to the wisdom of incurring the necessary expense. 
While there are good arguments on both sides of this 
question, it is not the intention in the present instance 
to bring them up. Many lumbermen cover the entire 
yard now, and this shed is presented as a suggestion. 
Blue prints may be had by those desiring them. 

In the construction the design is to use as light tim- 
bers as are consistent with ample strength; not only 
on account of the economy in construction, but in order 
to save the shed room as well. Where this shed has 
4x4 uprights, 4x6, 6x6, 8x8, and occasionally 10x10, are 
commonly seen throughout the country. But it will be 
seen that the uprights have only the roof to carry on 
the one side, and in the center the roof and the materia] 
on the upper deck, and there, as shown, they are strongly 
reinforced. To use larger timbers would, therefore, be 
a dead waste of good raw material. 

Like the previous designs, the piling foundation con- 
sists of 12x12 stone walls, laid with a mixture of lime 
and cement and capped as shown in the drawing. Such 
a foundation costs more to begin with, probably, though 
if one remains in the business any length of time the 
stone will prove to be much cheaper than a wood founda- 
tion, however cheaply constructed the latter may be. 
The shed complete, as shown, exclusive of painting, will 
cost about $1,500 for 100 feet of shed, or an average 
of about $15 a lineal foot. Of this amount about $300 
is for labor and the balance for material. 


Approximate Bill of Material for the Construction 
of One Hundred Feet of Shed No. 4. 


12 cords stone for 15 walls. 
15 barrels lime. 
2 barrels cement. 
1000 feet lineal 2x8. 
500 feet lineal 2x12, 
24 pieces 4x4-12. 
48 pieces 4x4-14. 
24 pieces 4x4-18. 
24 pieces 4x4-22. 
61 pleces 4x4-24, 
48 pieces 2x6-16. 
48 pieces 1x6-16. 
329 pieces 2x6-18. 
2000 feet lineal 2x4. 
24 pieces 2x6-22. 
84 pieces 2x4-9. 
24 pieces 4x4-20. 
24 pieces 4x4-12. 
24 pieces 4x4-8. 
77 pieces 4x4-10. 
22 pieces 2x4-8. 
66 pieces 1x6-8. 
39 pieces 2x8-18. 
16 pieces 1x4-16 s2s. 

R pierag 2x-4-612. 

12450 feet cheap shiplap for roof sheathing. 
120 squares ready roofing, laid complete. 
800 feet lineal 1x6, gutters. 

2650 feet drop siding for ends. 
208 feet lineal cornice made of 1x6, 1x10, 1x4, No. 8016 
and No. 8018. 
30 cornice blocks, 2x4-18 inches. 
22 brackets. 

4 sash, 12x16, 10 lights and frames. 

4 windows, 14x34, 4 lights and frames. 
132 sash, 10x12, 4 lights, 24-inch rails. 
182 frames for same. 

800 pieces 1x6-9, s2s, louver board work. 
550 feet lineal 1x2, nail strips. 
300 feet lineal 1x4, corner boards. 

4 ladders, 10 feet. 

200 feet lineal housing over doors, made of 1x8, 1x6 and 
No. 8016. 


Doors. 
16 pieces 2x4-12 s4s. 
16 pieces 2x4-10 s4s. 
40 pieces 1x4-9 82s. 
16 pieces 1x4-16 s2s. 
1 piece 4x6-16 s4s. 
1100 feet 5x6 ceiling. 
8 pieces 2x4-18, s4s clear, bars to fasten doors. 


Hardware. 


8 pairs ball bearing barn door hangers put on with bolts. 
150 feet track put on with bolts. 
250 pounds 20d spikes. 

400 pounds 104d nails. 
100 pounds 8d nails. 
44 sash pulleys. 
pulleys for ladders. 
15 pounds sash cord. 
60 pounds sash weights. 
44 pairs loose pin butts. 

8 dozen screw eyes. 

8 hasps and staples. 
100 feet down spout. 
200 feet flashing over housing. 


oe 





FRONT ELEVATION OF STANDARD SHED NO. 4, 
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EXPORTS TO FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Table Showing Exact Amount and Kinds of Lumber Rapestes From Every Port of the United States for the Month Ending March 31, 1900. 
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TRADE FEATURES AT LIVERPOOL. 


Liverpoor, Ena., April 16.—It is not the war in South 
Africa, nor the Paris exposition, nor any foreign political 
move, excepting perhaps your own pending electoral cam- 
paign—in which we expect to find ourselves denounced as 
being the worst nation that ever existed—that is occu- 
pying the British lumber merchant’s mind at present. 
Most of his attention is concentrated on the question of 
whether the present cost of importing lumber is to be 
maintained or whether there is to be a break in prices 
in the near future. Not alone in this city but in London 
and other large centers of importation is this the pre- 
dominant question. It now permeates the mind of the 
house builder, the railway contractor, the shipbuilder 
and, in fact, the managers of every industry in which 
lumber becomes an important factor. 

We can arrive at a sound conclusion upon the position 
of the United States lumber trade only by first consider- 
ing what are the conditions which have given rise to this 
feeling of doubt in the British lumber dealer’s mind. 
New conditions may have arisen since his last purchase, 
but if these be placed before him in the clearest possible 
manner and increased prices be asked from him, his prob- 
able reply will be, “I will wait and use up old stocks; 
prices will come back to the old point.” <A large propor- 
tion of the lumber supply of the United Kingdom comes 
from Sweden, Norway and the Russian provinces around 
the White sea and the Baltic. Shippers from these dis- 
triets have had two goods years of business with France 
and this country, and steadily increasing prices. But 
the appetite grows by what it feeds upon,” and this year 
they are asking about $5 a thousand more than last year, 
With the result that they have done comparatively little 
business in this port up to the present time. 

What bearing has this upon the United States or Cana- 
dian lumber trade? your readers may ask. Well, noth- 
ing directly, but a good deal indirectly. It affords an 
°pportunity for shippers of pitch pine lumber from the 
southern states, and the Canadians also, to make the best 
of it, and popularize their woods by converting them into 
the sizes wanted in the markets of this country and the 
continent of Europe. There is little doubt that if lum- 

‘Tmen in both countries would attempt this competition 
with the Baltie shippers they would eventually find it 


does; but if care be taken to cut pitch pine into boards 
and the Canadian red pine into standard sizes of deals 
and boards, grading each into three or four qualities with 
patience, it is more than likely it would be achieved. But 
any contract for future delivery would have to be car- 
ried out with that rigidity and scrupulous exactness 
which made certain Russian shipments from the White 
sea hold such a high position. 

Several lots of American black walnut logs have 
arrived here from Baltimore, but unless of really high- 
class quality they come to an indifferent market, and the 
results to the shippers would cause disappointment. The 
same remarks apply to walnut boards, as the market has 
been swamped with inferior stuff for which very low 
prices have had to be taken. Shippers should stop send- 
ing this low-grade walnut lumber for some months and 
give the stocks a chance of running down. 

With the exception of this and whitewood lumber cur 
stocks are moderate, but the high prices demanded are 
checking the consumption materially. 

On the other hand mahogany is plentiful and prices 
for African are lower than ever before known for common 
logs, which are selling by public auction at from 44 to 6 
cents, medium to good at 12 to 16 cents, while extreme 
prices are got for richly figured wood. At a recent sale 
Alfred Dobell & Co. obtained $1 a foot for three logs, 
which is a record price, the highest ever known having 
been obtained by the same firm some years ago, when $1.42 
and $1.36 were paid for two small logs. Last year Edward 
Challoner & Co. equaled the former price for a very large 
and fine log of rich quality. The demand for the lower 
class of African wood at the prices named above is an ever 
increasing one and has largely interfered with Canadian 
pine for domestic buildings. Banks, offices, shops, hotels 
and public buildings throughout this country are now 
fitted with it, where a few years ago painted Canadian 
pine was used. Sixteen million feet of African mahogany 
was sold in this market alone during last year for such 
purposes as those indicated. At 44 to 6 cents it is as 
cheap as pine and possesses the great advantages of dur- 
bility and requiring no restoration. Cuban mahogany 
sold remarkably well at Edward Chaloner & Co.’s recent 
auction. A shipment from Havana, 479 .ogs, 59,494 feet, 
realized 11 cents up to $1.87 a foot, the latter being paid 
after keen and exciting competition for a log of great 
beauty. 





THE LONDON TARKET IN MARCH. 


Cc. Leary & Co., London.—Black walnut logs of large to 
medium size and good quality are in capita] demand at high 
prices, ranging from 3s 6d to 5s 6d a calliper foot. The 
inquiry for black walnut lumber in first quality is mostly for 
planks, which sell at from 5s to 7s a cubic foot. Medium 
quality is in fair demand at from 3s to 4s. Culls are wanted 
at 2s to 2s 6d. Quartered white oak is steady at from 3s to 
4s 6d a cubic foot. Plain oak is in fair request at from 


import of American whitewood of late has been on a more 
moderate scale and prospects are a little better. Logs are 
seldom asked for. American satin walnut is in good demand 
at 2s to 2s 3d a cubic foot. Sales of mahogany continue to 
be much heavier than the arrivals. The month closes with a 
more moderate stock and steady prices. In Tabasco mahog- 
po there is no business to report, as the stock consists of 
only 61 logs, which have just arrived by steamer. Stocks are 
light in all other varieties. 


THE LUMBER TRADE IN GERMANY. 

The increase in the consumption of lumber in Germany 
has been marvelous, compared with other articles used 
in the German manufacturing industry. 

The imports of all kinds of lumber have increased from 
year to year and have attained immense proportions. 
According to the statistics of the German empire, the 
imports have increased from 2,693,398 tons, valued at 
$28,000,000, in 1894, to 4,652,057 tons, valued at over 
$69,000,000, in 1898. Austria, Hungary, Russia and 
America supplied most of these imports; but in order to 
form an idea of the consumption of lumber in the empire 
it is necessary to add the large domestic supply drawn 
from the forests of Bavaria, Prussia, Wurtemberg and 
the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

The large imports during the last five years are not 
due solely to the great activity in the building trade, 
which has had a boom as a natural consequence of the 
rapid increase in the population of the towns—there 
have been large building booms in former years; the 
demand is to a greater extent due to the development in 
a number of industries which use lumber either in manu- 
facturing—this has been the case in the manufacture of 
machinery, furniture, pianos and in the building of ships 
and railroad material, besides numerous other things 
large and small for consumption, in the empire, and for 
export—or else require boxes and crates for packing. 
The glass works in Saxony, Westphalia and Lorraine 
consume large quantities of wood for packing their 
goods. 

Large numbers of people have been driven from the 
rural districts into the towns by the precarious con- 
dition of the German agricultural industry, whereby a 
demand has been created for furniture of all kinds, 
besides lumber for houses. The demand has been so 
great and increased so rapidly that German lumber 
experts have pretended to believe that the imports have 
reached their zenith and could not be greater even if the 
duty, which now amounts to about 50 percent of the first 
cost, should be abolished; such a thing does not, however, 
seem at all probable. 

The duty which at first was intended to be a protec- 
tion for the domestic lumber industry has now become a 
duty for revenue only, and at the present moment it 
will be difficult to say whether the foreign or the native 
consumer pays the tax. 

If the use of lumber in the building trade was as con- 
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siderable as it was twenty years ago, prices would 
undoubtedly have increased at least 25 percent, but the 
increasing use of iron and steel in architecture has 
helped to keep the price down. 

If, however, iron and steel have superseded wood to 
some extent in the construction of houses, these latter 
have had to give way to wood in the construction of 
railroad tracks, as many roads, especially in the Rhine 
provinces, now prefer sleepers of wood to sleepers of 
iron, on account of the superior durability of the former. 

American and Russian oak are considered the best for 
railroad sleepers. The trade with the United States has 
inereased very rapidly in the last seven years, in which 
the imports have doubled themselves over thirty times. 
The credit for this is due to a small number of German 
merchants, who besides being enterprising control large 
capital. They commenced by presenting a number of 
their clients with sample cubes of different American 
woods, and after creating a demand in this way devel- 
oped the business further by offering liberal terms and 
doing all the work of clearing the lumber through the 
custom house, paying duties, storing the lumber, ete. 
In this way they acquired quickly a clientele among dif- 
ferent kinds of consumers, with whom they now make 
annual contracts. They have met with their greatest 
difficulties in the United States, where their main trouble 
has been to get shippers to eliminate all inferior lots, 
which would not be worth the shipment to and the duty 
in Germany. They are still complaining that they can- 
not get the right kind of lumber to fill their orders in 
large quantities in New York, and therefore are con- 
stantly looking for correspondents in different parts of 
the United States. 

A number of German importers do not accept a single 
log unless it bears the mark of their representative across 
the ocean. 

Part of the American lumber for the interior of Ger- 
many is shipped to Rotterdam, where it is inspected and 
then paid for in cash. 

Inspection is very rare in Germany; goods are accepted 
on the strength of the shippers’ reputation. The cost 
of transportation, duty and wharfage usually double the 
first cost of American lumber, but this does not seem to 
prevent the demand from growing rapidly and going 
beyond the $50,000,000 mark. 

One thing which has contributed materially to increase 
the imports from the United States is the condition of 
the German forestry industry, which has suffered greatly 
of late years from climatic influences and the ravages of 
insects, whereby the cuttings in some of the principal 
forests have decreased over 50 percent, while the price 
of logs has gone up in proportion. 

The domestic lumber trade is divided into two classes, 
the log and the plank trade. The logs come in rafts 
from Bavaria, the Grand Duchy of Baden, and from 
Wurtemberg. The planks are shipped almost exclusively 
by rail with the exception of some large shipments of 
heavy planks, for buildings placed on piling, to Holland. 
Holland formerly received such lumber from Russia, but 
as the Russian planks only measure from seven to eight 
meters in length, while frequently dimensions ranging 
from twelve to fourteen meters are required, the German 
planks now get the preference. 

Quite recently some attempts were made to export 
directly from Russia to Holland by towing large rafts 
to Rotterdam, wherefrom German towns along the Rhine 
might be supplied. The export from Russia to Germany 
by way of Rotterdam has existed for a long time, but 
shipments by rafts are an innovation. This way of ship- 
ping, however, has proved to be as dangerous on the Bal- 
tic sea as in the waters of the United States and does 
not seem to have great prospects of development. 

The German wholesale lumber trade is not very old; 
in fact it did not exist until the latter portion of the ’70s. 
Previous to that time the lumber business was con- 
trolled by numerous retail dealers, who made their pur- 
chases twice a year and made use almost exclusively of 
the rivers in shipping to customers. With the present 
improved transportation facilities there is no longer any 
necessity for carrying large stocks and purchases are 
made at all times during the year. 

Hamburg and Bremen are the most important lumber 
markets. Next in iinportance rank Danzig, which has a 
lumber exchange and is an important center for the ship- 
building industry, Koenigsberg, Berlin, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, etc. The last named city is an important dis- 
tributing point for lumber in rafts from Bavaria and 
Austria to Holland and Belgium. Stauffenbach, near 
Banberg, Kitzengen, Wurzburg and Ochsenfurth are all 
important lumber centers, which are connected by rail 
with the river Rhine. The rafts usually contain from 
200 to 1,000 cubie meters. At Cassel, the rafts are 
chained together into trains called “Dutch trains,” 
which contain from 4,000 to 5,000 cubic meters. The 
trip from Cassel to Frankfort usually takes from three 
to five days; from Cassel to Rotterdam is made in from 
eight to fifteen days, according to the hight of the river. 
Navigation on the Rhine is only allowed when a pilot is 
carried, and the piloting of “Dutch trains” is a very 
lucrative piece of work, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, can be done during nine months of the year. 

Another kind of rafting is used at Berchtesgarden, 
Passau and certain places in the Black forest. This 
rafting does not require so much skill, but is very slow 
and tiresome, 

The lumber is stored until the time for the big rains, 
when the logs are tied in bundles and floated down the 
rivers, while workmen guide them from the banks with 
long poles. 

The German lumber trade has never suffered by specu- 
lation or “corners.” Some attempts at the latter, in 
which several large firms participated, turned out very 
disastrously and put a damper on speculation. 
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It has been cited as an evidence of the present lucra- 
tiveness of the German lumber trade that a number of 
Hebrews are now actively engaged in this business, while 
forty years ago this nationality was not represented at 
all. This has also been the case in several other trades 
and industries, which today rank foremost in the German 
empire. 





AMERICAN LUMBER IN ROTTERDAIS\. 


The Rotterdam market for American hardwood lumber 
was very good during the month of January; and, owing 
to the heavy demand from Germany, the export trade 
to that country has been so lively that J. C. & Th. H. 
Lejenaar, the leading importers of American lumber, 
report their stocks practically exhausted. 

The local demand—particularly for logs—has, how- 
ever, left much to be desired; but during the last few 
days it looks as if the Holland trade also is improving. 

For the list of prices given below, I am indebted to 
the courtesy of the above-mentioned lumber firm. Quota- 
tions are for logs per 1,000 feet Scribner rule and for 
lumber per 1,000 feet board measure, 


Of walnut logs, only a few parcels of small dimensions are 
on hand. Good logs 16 inches and up to 22 or 23 inches will 
ig ing to $95; 18 inches and up to 22 or 23 inches, $110 
to . 

White oak logs, 24 inches and up, er from $43 to $45. 

Whitewood logs, 28 inches and up, $40 to $42. 

White ash logs are not in stock, and shipments of good 
quality will be very well received; price for logs, 14 inches 
and mp. $44 to $45. 

Of hickory logs, a few cars would do well; if good quality 
and with small, brown heart, they would bring $50. 

Of gum logs, over 100 are on hand and no buyers. 

Persimmon logs, 12 inches and up, sell for $17 to $19 a 
thousand feet. 

a oak boards and planks, 1 to 4 inches, sell for $4G 
to $52. 

White oak stair steps, 1%, 2 and 2% inches by 11, 12 and 
13 inches, $52 to $53. 

White oak strips, 1% to by 4, 5 and 6 inches, 8 to 16 feet 
long, $4% to $46. 

White oak parquet strips are in smal] demand; 1 by 4, 5 
and 6 inches, $40. 

Oak peantiiogs 8 by 3 inches, 4 by 4 inches, 8 to 16 feet 
long, $40 to $42. 

Walnut lumber is in good demand; 1 inch, $109 to $110; 
14%, 1%, 1% and 2 inches, $115 to $118; 2% to 4 inches, 
$122 to $125. 

Of satin walnut lumber all stocks are cleared, and the 
demand is lively ; 1 inch, $40 to $41; 14% to 1% inch, $42 to 
$43; 1% to 8 inch, $44 to $46; three-eights, one-half and 
three-fourths inch are in equal demand. 

Cottonwood lumber, three-eights inch, $19 to $20; one-half 
inch, $18 to $19; three-fourths inch to seventeen-eighteenths 
inch, $28 to $29; 1% to 2 inches, $29 to $31. 

Ash lumber, 1 to 3 inches, $40 to $52. 

Red cypress, 1 to 2 inches, $35 to $38. 

S. Listor, American Consul. 

Rotterdam, March 6, 1900. 





NEW BRUNSWICK TRADE. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., April 30.—Less than three-quarters 
of a million feet of lumber cleared ‘here for United States 
ports last week. The shippers are holding back on 
account of the weakness in New York. Two steamship 
cargoes cleared for England, besides part cargoes in two 
other steamers. A schooner with 235,000 feet of pine 
boards cleared for Havana, Cuba; a smaller cargo for 
Grenada, and a mixed cargo of deals, planks, boards, 
lath, onion crates and spars for Bermuda. 

The provincial rivers are all open and log driving is 
in progress. The first raft came to St. John from a 
nearby source last week. The first shore logs arrived 
at the booms above Fredericton and a local paper says 
spruce logs are selling there at $8 to $8.50 a thousand, 
which is a stiff price. 

One estimate places the total cut on the St. John 
river above Fredericton at 170,000,000 feet. At Bangor 
last week the operators estimated that the cut of Ameri- 
can logs (which would be included in the above) would 
be about 86,000,000 feet. Those operators figured out 
that the St. John, Penobscot and Kennebee would yield 
about 196,000,000 feet of spruce, which they said showed 
a 25 percent shortage compared with the average for ten 
years. The cut in the provincial mills (of New Bruns- 
wick logs) will not be much of a factor in the United 
States deal market, as their output will go to the British 
market, but they will have lath, boards and scantling 
to send to American ports. 





NEW BRUNSWICK SHIPMENTS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., April 24.—The total value of lumber 
exported from St. John during the quarter ending March 
31 was $514,899, compared with $452,284 in the first 

uarter of 1899. The lumber which went to the United 

tates market, according to the figures shown in the 
books of United States Consul Ira B. Myers, was valued 
as follows, with comparison: 


Canadian Lumber. 


1st quarter, 1st quarter, 
1889. 1900. 
ER Pe ET SO eee $ 1,606.12 $ 13,270.00 
re 2,963.87 23,468.37 
EE Seek Sakis vb ae bik aie5ea's 1,587.00 1,624.00 
NE 60550 54.0 0406 Bie Seen? .-Setamaceaeats 
ED Sash hnis y's canon eWeek Canes 43,112.83 
BORE GRINS 602s biineascaws $ 6,495.24 $ 81,475.20 
American Lumber. 

ere error ee $163,456.26 $114,714.61 
Lath and shingles............ 14,793.15 22,129.75 
ON ree | es meer eee ere 
EE ioiksebunwgis. asa 00s4b..cQhen pee ae 648.12 
| er. ee $189,114.41 $137,492.48 
oo Ga ret: $195,609.65 $218,967.68 


It will be noted that while the grand total value shows 
a slight increase compared with the like period in 1899 
there was a large falling off in the shipment of American 


lumber manufactured here and a remarkable increase in 
the quantity of lumber cut from provincial logs. The 
explanation is, of course, in the fact that the American 
mills were short of Maine logs and the high prices called 
out the provincial product. 

The new shingle manufacturers’ association held its 
second meeting at River du Loup, Quebec, April 18. It 
was decided to continue prices at the rates fixed at the 
former meeting. It was reported that arrangements for 
taking over the output of the smaller mills are assuming 
shape. A memorial was presented from Boston com- 
mission men, protesting against the proposed reduction 
in their commissions, but no action was taken. Kilgour 
Shives, of Campbellton, N. B., is president of the asso- 
ciation. 

It will be noted in the table of exports given above 
that the item of pulp stands for over $43,000, and if it 
were admitted the total exports to the United States in 
the first quarter of his year would be considerably less 
than in the same period in 1899. 





A WONDERFUL GROWTH IN EXPORTS. 


The growth in exportation of manufactures continues 
to be the most striking feature of the marvelous export 
trade of the United States, which in the nine months 
ending with March, 1900, reached the unprecedented sum 
of $1,053,820,680, and thus promises to be fully $1,300,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year which ends sixty days hence. 
Of this large exportation more than 30 percent was man- 
ufactures, against 26 percent in the corresponding months 
of the fiscal year 1899 and 23 percent during the same 
months of the fiscal year 1898. For the month of March 
alone the exports of manufactures amounted to $44,767,- 
130, which is far greater than the total for any preceding 
month in our history, that of March, 1899, being $36,- 
109,231; March, 1898, $28,214,540; March, 1897, $25,874,- 
469, and for March, 1896, $19,125,725, the exports of 
manufactures in March, 1900, being thus more than 
double those of March, 1896, only four years earlier. 

For the nine months ending with March, 1900, the 
exports of manufactures were $313,278,668, against $163,- 
187,935 for the nine months ending with March, 1896, 
the total for the entire period having thus nearly doubled 
in that time. For the full fiscal year it now seems prob- 
able that the total exports of manufactures will consider- 
ably exceed $400,000,000, while the total for the fiscal 
year 1899 was $338,675,558, for 1897 $277,285,391, and 
for 1895 but $183,595,743. 

This increase is found in almost every important line 
of manufactures. Scientific instruments show an increase 
in the nine months in question of from $3,071,758 to 
$4,750,474; fiber manufactures increased from $1,901,165 
to $3,049,957; chemicals from $7,959,318 to $9,674,760; 
paraffine from $5,050,573 to $6,874,653; agricultural 
implements from $6,632,538 to $9,663,787; leather and 
manufactures of from $17,008,896 to $20,723,432; copper 
from $26,644,957 to $40,598,399 and iron and steel from 
$67,212,605 to $86,912,155. Thus iron and steel, despite 
the enormous advance in price and despite the prediction 
made when the increase began that this advance in price 
would reduce exportations, continue to head the list. of 
manufactures exported and will surpass by more than 
$20,000,000 the enormous figures of last year and show a 
total considerably greater than $100,000,000 for the 
year’s export trade in that single line of manufacture. 

The following table shows the value of the principal 
articles of domestic manufacture exported during nine 
months ending with March, 1898, 1899 and 1900, and 
includes all articles whose total export in the nine 
months ending with March, 1900, exceeds $1,000,000: 


Articles— 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Iron and steel..,....$49,925,199 $67,212,605 $86,912,155 
Mineral oil, refined,. 38,871,404 36,285,900 51,006,954 
Copper and mfrs. of.. 28,040,088 26,644,957 40,598,399 
Leather and mfrs, of. 15,311,847 17,008,896 20,723,432 
COCLOM METS. 5 eae, 18,230,467 17,024,789 18,587,434 
Frist not mtg implemts. 3,864,540 6,632,538 9,663,787 
Chemicals, etc....... ,062,811 7,959,318 9,674,760 
Wood and mfrs. of... 6,596,315 7,017,936 7,859,416 
POPAIEDO sc ccccccdsee ,609,043 5,050,573 6,874,653 
SON 5 earn ace :kb0-6c634 4,426,4 4,101,873 2,551,532 
Paper and mfrs. of... 4,098,755 3,985,495 4,385,461 
Tobacco, mfrs. of..,.. 3,613,096 8,943,762 4,462,325 
Scientific instruments. 2,036,569 3,071,759 4,750,474 
Fiber, mfrs. of..,,... 1,719,809 ,901,165 3,049,957 
Books, maps, etc..... :918,360 2,003,896 2,145,670 
i er 1,079,337 1,735,113 1,329,932 

MECN svccecesregges 862,465 1,685,068 1,949,933 
India rubber mfrg,.. 1,289,853 1,255,393 1,726,264 

RPE cc ces cecces oeee 1,198,215 1,376,975 2,595,125 
eo aes ee 1,226,119 1,450,380 1,988,593 
Malt liquors......... 24,9 1,289,327 1,482,747 
Clocks and watches... 1,264,903 1,392,896 1,434,702 
Marble and stone.,.,. 1,388,263 1,346,582 1,257,069 
Musical instruments.. 1,042,194 1,310,808 1,497,671 
Gun powder..... e+++ 1,081,704 1,091,310 1,309,286 
Glass and glassware. . 10,5 1,043,102 1,370,904 
RRP RS es 978,254 954,054 1,340,184 
Rees 791,88 1,088,208 1,854,255 
EOE 6:0:605-02 ive eae 1,021,797 98,94 1,298,127 


PPP PPP PP PPP PP PPP 


A HANDSO/SIE BOOKLET. 


One of the most attractively printed brochures that 
we have received for some time is that of the Chicago & 
Northwestern railway advertising its handsome train, 
the “Northwestern Limited.” The motto adopted by the 
Chicago & Northwestern is “The Best of Everything,” 
by which it means in its equipment it furnishes to its 
travelers the best of everything that can be obtained. 
This recent publication of the passenger department of 
the road is most artistically gotten up with the cover 
in colors and gilt and presenting in ‘half-tone engravings 
glimpses of many of the beautiful sylvan scenes to be 
observed by the traveler on the line between Chicago 
and Minneapolis, also glimpses of some of the principal 
cities along the way, Any of our readers can obtain 
this handsome brochure by sending four cents in stamps 
to W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 
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MEETING OF THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUM- 
BER ASSOCIATION. 
[Special to the American Lumbermain.] 

CINCINNATI, O., May 3.—The meeting of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association was called to order at 
11:20 a. m. by President Bennett, with nearly 200 hard- 
wood men, from all sections of the country, in attendance. 

In his opening address, President Bennett aituded to 
the important matters that were to be considered, deal- 
ing, first, with the proposed national inspection system 
and following with suggestions regarding trade relations, 
the export trade, exhibit at the Paris exposition, future 
of the association, ete. 

The secretary’s report reviewed the work of the asso- 
ciation for the past year, emphasizing its rapid growth 
and the benefit it had been to the hardware interests. 

This was followed by the appointment of a committee 
to consider the suggestions made by the president, a 
committee on nomination and a committee to present 
resolutions on the death of L. De Montcourt and E. H. 
English. 

Recess was then taken for lunch. 

At the afternoon session the committee on nomina- 
tions presented a majority and a minority report, the 
former recommending the election of the old officers and 
the latter substituting the name of F. H. Smith, of 
St. Louis, for president. The majority report prevailed 
and all of the re-elected officers were compelled to re- 
spond to enthusiastic demands for speeches. 

The committee on president’s address cordially recom- 
mended the adoption of all suggestions presented, except 
that after a conference with Secretary Vinnedge, it was 
recommended that the employment of a paid secretary 
be deferred for another year. 

A further presentation of the Paris exposition matter 
was made by President Bennett, following which several 
subscriptions were received, and a committee appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Houck, Colcord and J. W. Thomp- 
son, to continue the solicitation of funds until tomorrow 
noon. 

The committee on inspection system, in accordance 
with plans previously outlined in the columns of the 
American Lumberman, has appointed M. M. Wall, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., surveyor general, and Mr. Wall has sig- 
nified his acceptance of the position, though at a great 
personal sacrifice. The country is divided into inspec- 
tion districts, each in charge of a chief inspector, and 
all under direction of the surveyor general. District 
chiefs and their deputies will be appointed on recom- 
mendation of members in the districts where they are 
to serve. The bureau of inspection had absolute power 
to act and has completed its organization. The services 
of Frank H. Smith, its chairman, were considered too 
valuable to be dispensed with by electing him president 
of the association. With two such men as Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Wall at the head of the inspection system, its 
success is practically assured from the start. 

After the completion of routine business, the asso- 
ciation adjourned until Friday morning. 

Tonight there is a big Hoo-Hoo concatenation, with 
about twenty-five candidates in sight. 





POPLAR MEN IN CONFERENCE. 
{Special to the American Lumberman. ] 

CINCINNATI, Ou10, May 3.—An informal meeting of 
the poplar men in attendance at the meeting of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association was held at 
the Burnet house this afternoon. Twenty-four were 
present, representing West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky 
and western Tennessee. A careful summary of condi- 
tions, as reported from different sections, showed stocks 
of lumber on hand and logs in sight to be 10 percent 
less than at this time last year, and it was the consensus 
of opinion that reports from the entire field would show 
a shortage of 20 percent. 

During the past thirty days trade has been somewhat 
quiet, but improvement is noted within the last week. 

A talk on prices developed the opinion that no imme- 
diate advance should be made, but as poplar has not ad- 
vanced in proportion to competitive woods, the sentiment 
was in favor of higher prices in the near future. 





ALONG THE CUMBERLAND RIVER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 1.—April trade among local 
lumbermen was probably as much as 25 percent short 
of Jast year’s business, but last year was a phenomenal 
year and lumbermen do not complain of business, 
although demand is a little slack. Stocks are light and 
not so much stuff is coming to market as last year. 
This is due to the high price of feed, farmers finding 
it unprofitable to feed teams to haul lumber this sea- 
son. There is not so much being sawed in the country 
districts, either, as last year. Saw mill men in the rural 
districts hear that prices are a little off and that the 
demand is quiet, so they are not keen about cutting 
80 much lumber. 

A small sized strike among local roustabouts caused 


some inconvenience to lumbermen today. The steam- 
boat folks have been paying the roustabouts 15 cents 
an hour and they wanted 25. 

The last consignment of lumber purchased by Davis 
& Upham, of Chicago, passed down the Cumberland 
the other day. There were two barges containing about 
— feet each. They were towed by an Ohio river 

oat. 

The chief item of interest among local lumbermen is 
the attempt to tax saw logs. As stated in the columns 
of the Lumberman the tax assessors throughout the 
state, acting under advice of the state attorney general, 
will assess these logs as property. The constitution of 
the state, however, contains a plain and specific pro- 
vision that the products of the soil of Tennessee and 
their manufactured products shall be exempt from tax- 
ation. Art. 2, Sec. 28, of the constitution reads: 


All property, real, personal or mixed, shall be taxed 
RS except $1,000 worth of personal property in 
the hands of each tax payer, and the direct products of 
the an in the hands of the producer and his immediate 
vendee. 

Article 2, section 30, reads: 


No article manufactured of the produce of this state shall 
be taxed otherwise than to pay inspection fees. 


In delivering an opinion construing this section of 
the constitution Judge Caruthers said: 


This exemption was intended to encourage domestic man- 
ufactures and stimulate production. It is a wise prohi- 
bition. The legislature in this case have not attempted 
to violate or evade it. They have not only refrained from 
taxing such articles, but saved the producer or manufac- 
turer from any tax for the privilege of selling them. But 
when the reason of that protection fails and they become 
articles of merchandise and profit in the hands of a 
merchant by occupation, they direct that reference shall 
be had to them as well as to foreign articles in estimat- 
ing the amount to be paid for exercising the occupation 
or privilege of a merchant. . 

The Nashville American printed a feature article 
regarding the Nashville lumber industry last Thursday 
which contained some information of interest to lum- 
bermen generally. It stated that 100,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods are handled in Nashville annually, amount- 
ing in dollars and cents to from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000; 
10,000 people in Nashville are dependent for their liv- 
ing on the lumber business, estimating 2,000 employed 
in the business, and five persons to a family for every 
one employed; and the pay roll of the Nashville lumber 
concerns will amount to from $15,000 to $20,000 per 
week, or $1,000,000 a year in round numbers. 

Speaking of the disposition of the lumber brought to 
this market the article in question stated: 


Practically none of it goes south. Several local dealers 
have a large export trade and make frequent shipments 
to Havre, Southampton, Liverpool and other European 
ports, but the bulk of the lumber sold here goes east, 
to Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New York. Nash- 
ville has also a good trade west at St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Pittsburg, Louisville and Cincinnati. Representatives 
of eastern concerns are in Nashville almost constantly in 
the busy season, which is from January to October, making 
purchases. The logs begin to come to Nashville in Jan- 
uary, depending on the tides in the Cumberland and other 
rivers on which the logs are floated, and the major portion 
of them arrive the first three months of the year. In 
June there is usually another rise, when considerable 
lumber comes to market. But a peculiar trait of the 
“June rise” is that occasionally it does not occur until 
September. 

Treating the kinds of lumber handled here the article 
said: 


The lumber mostly handled in Nashville is oak, both 
red and white, ash, and poplar. These are the leading 
species and are the ones most in demand, but there is 
also a considerable business in hickory, sycamore, gum, 
linn, elm, cherry and walnut, although the last three 
named are scarce. 


Taking up the history of the lumber business in Nash- 
ville the article said, among other things: 


Prior to the war there was no lumber shipped from 
Nashville. But almost immediately after the war, in 1866, 
shipping began and has gone forward almost continually 
and with increasing volume ever since. Among the first 
concerns to enter the lumber business here were Wm. Suth- 
erland & Co., M. C. Goldberg & Co., and Maj. John J. 
McCann. All of these old-timers are now out of business, 
Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien having succeeded to the 
business of M. C. Goldberg & Co., Mr. Lieberman having 
been a partner in the Goldberg firm. In point of service 
Mr. Lieberman is probably the oldest Nashville lumberman. 
The Messrs. Benedict have been a long time in the har- 
ness also, having come from Connecticut. Col. Hamilton, 
president of the Indiana Lumber Company, came here 
from Indiana, as did also W. B. Dodge; the Messrs. Ransom 
are from the well known Rutherford county family of the 
name, and Dr. J. O. Kirkpatrick and W. B. Earthman are 
also from Rutherford county. W. V. Davidson comes from 
Sparta; W. E. Norvell and W. J. Wallace are both natives 
of Davidson county. Mr. Wallace was born within two 
squares of his present office on Broad street. John W 
Love is also a Davidson countian. 

The following is a list of the important lumber concerns 
doing business in this city: John B. Ranson & Co.; W. V 
Davidson Lumber Company; Lieberman, Loveman & 
O’Brien; Indiana Lumber Company: J. O. Kirkpatrick & 
Son; W. B. Earthman & Co.; Wm. B. Dodge Lumber Com- 

any; Love, Boyd & Co.; Norvell & Wallace; T. H. Dun- 
ap & Co.; James P. Streight; J. E. Bates & Co.; Bene- 
dict Bros.; Prewitt, Spurr & Co.: Bb. & N. Manufacturing 
Company. There are also a number o laning mills and 
retail dealers, among which are: A. EB. Hawthorne & Co.; 
Geo. Moore & Sons; McGinnis & Co.; Capitol Planing Mills 
(J. W. McCullough) ; C. Cohen, I. N. DeHart & Co. 


In this review of Nashville’s lumber trade no attempt 
was made to go into the wood working business. This 
occupies, in a measure, a separate field, and should be 
treated in a separate article. There are, for instance, 
twelve wagon factories in Nashville, two furniture fac- 
tories, a chair and carriage company, two burial case 
companies, one being one of the largest in the country, 
a large barrel factory, a spoke and handle company, 
eight broom factories, a blackboard factory and four 
cedarware factories. Outside of Nashville there are but 
one or two cedarware factories in the whole country. 
Several Nashville dealers manufacture sash, doors and 
blinds, but these are a very high grade of goods. The 
sash, doors and blinds generally sold come from the 
northwest and are manufactured of white pine. 


AN IMPORTANT HARDWOOD SPECIALTY. 


W. A. Anderson, traffic manager of the Kansas City & 
Southern Lumber Company, with general offices in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and mills at Sedgwick, Ark., was a recent 
visitor to Chicago, and while here made a call on the 
American Lumberman and was not permitted to take his 
departure before yielding up some information regarding 
the prosperous business of the concerns with which he is 
identified, and particularly with a growing specialty in 
the trade in telegraph pins and brackets. This is a busi- 
ness that formerly was confined largely to Tennessee and 
other regions than Arkansas. The Kansas City & South- 
ern Lumber Company, however, which is one of the larg- 
est oak lumber manufacturing plants in the state, has in 
the last year commenced to manufacture oak insulator 
pins and brackets, as well as these articles from locust. 
The latter wood is stronger than oak and very desirable 
for corner pins or for other pins where an unusual strain 
is expected. The scarcity of the wood, however, makes 
the cost of these pins nearly, or quite, three times those 
of good weight oak pins, which, when properly painted, 
are entirely satisfactory for this purpose. The extent of 
this demand would be astonishing to one not familiar 
with it; it is safe to say that Chicago alone consumes 
fifteen to twenty carloads a month. The Kansas City & 
Southern Lumber Company is conducting this merely as 
an incident to its business of manufacturing wagon 
material and furniture material in the rough, yet it 
sends out two carloads each week of insulator pins or 
brackets. The brackets referred to are merely a longer 
pin, with one side sawn at such an angle as to give a face 
to be nailed to the side of and bolted on to a pole where 
there is no cross arm. 

The material for insulator pins is first sawn into blocks 
1} to 14 inches square and eight or nine inches long. 
These blocks are fed into an automatic lathe which turns 
them and cuts a screw thread upon the small end, fitting 
u screw upon the inside of a glass insulator. Corner 
pins, meaning pins at a point where the direction of the 
wire changes, creating a pull upon the pin, are bored 
longitudinally and a steel dowel bolt is put through the 
entire length of the pin and through the cross arm, and 
is fastened by a bolt upon the under side of the cross arm. 

The pins, after coming from the lathe, are put through 
a bath of mineral paint, and after drying are put up in 
sacks of a capacity of about two bushels each and loaded 
into cars. 

Telephone companies usually use a pin eight inches 
long and 1} inches in diameter, while the pins used by 
telegraph and electric companies are 9 inches long and 14 
inches in diameter. Cross arms are usually made from 
yellow pine and a large business has been developed in 
this direction by firms in Texas and Louisiana, although 
the Kansas City & Southern Lumber Company does noth- 
ing in this direction. 

That was all Mr. Anderson had to say about the cross 
arm business; and by way of changing the subject he 
remarked that his company felt it had a clear case for 
trespass against the Kansas City railroad company 
known of old as the “Peegee” railroad for appropriating 
the name of his concern. The lumber company, however, 
is getting even; whenever inquiries come in as to its 
connection with the railroad it replies that the road in 
question is merely an extension of its logging road. 





HAS FAITH IN NORTHERN HARDWOODS. 


G. W. Jones, of the Appleton, Wis., lumber company 
that bears his name, is a firm believer in the value of 
hardwood lumber. To a representative of the Lumber- 
man, Mr. Jones expressed himself Wednesday as satis- 
fied that if the labor troubles were settled, what now 
appears to be a hesitancy on the part of the buying 
trade would quickly disappear. “The stock of northern 
hardwood put in last winter was not larger,’ said Mr. 
Jones, “and there is no surplus of dry stocks. I think 
that the larger part of the output of hardwood lumber 
is now in the hands of the manufacturers, while a year 
ago the reverse was true. Manufacturers have held on 
to their stocks this year, for last year some of them 
found they would have done better if they had not sold 
early. The price of good dry hardwood stock is firm. 
Some small stocks may be sold now and then for what 
might at first be considered a low price, but if one knew 
the circumstances connected with the sale, as the class 
of lumber, etc., it would probably be found that the 
price was high enough. 

“It is true that we are experiencing a period of rather 
quiet demand just now, but I feel it is only temporary 
and that there is not the least thing in sight to cause 
worry or alarm to hardwood lumbermen.” 

The G. W. Jones Lumber Company is a large handler 
of hardwood lumber, having this year secured a stock 
of 35,000,000 feet. Of this, however, over 12,000,000 
feet is already sold. Besides hardwoods the company 
handles some hemlock lumber and will this year also 
have about 15,000,000 white cedar shingles. For years 
the main office of the company was at Clintonville, 
Wis., but about a year ago it was moved to Appleton, 
Wis., where spacious quarters have been secured. G. W. 
Jones resides in Appleton now, which he says is one of 
the nicest home cities in Wisconsin. Mr. Jones is con- 
sidered one of the ablest and shrewdest lumbermen in 
the north, and the success which the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company has made in the hardwood lumber world, is 
due to his marked business ability and foresight, as well 
as to the aid of his two brothers, who are experienced 
judges of the value of hardwood lumber and who do the 
greater part of the buying. Frank P. Jones resides at 
Manitowoc, Wis. He is a familiar figure in the hard- 
wood centers of the north and at the gatherings of hard- 
wood lumbermen. 
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Labor Troubles at the Twin Cities. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 1.—Inipending — labor 
troubles came to a head today when something like 500 
union woodworkers went on a strike. Ten sash and 
door factories, one showcase, and one bar fixture factory 
are involved. Three sash and door factories, including 
those of Bardwell, Robinson & Co., J. F. Wilcox, and the 
City Sash & Door Company will continue without inter- 
ruption. 

The present labor difficulty is said to be due to an 
effort on the part of organized labor to unionize all the 
factories in the city. Several propositions have gone 
back and forth between the manufacturers and repre- 
sentatives of the woodworkers’ union, but no basis for 
a settlement has yet been reached. The woodworkers’ 
union was in session until 2 o’clock this morning. At 
that hour it was unanimously decided by the union to 
inaugurate the strike. At one time during the session 
it looked as if a settlement was in sight. It is stated 
from an authoritative source that had the proposition 
considered last night been made when the difficulty 
was first opened up, and had it come to the union with 
the indorsement of every manufacturer, it would have 
been accepted by the union. 

Reviewing the situation tonight it can be seen that 
labor and capital in this instance are not very far 
apart. It is hoped that a settlement may be effected 
by Saturday night. While the strike may be of longer 
duration than this, neither side has a long list of 
grievances nor any old feuds which they are fighting 
over again at-this time. There is no bad blood between 
the manufacturer and the employee, and all these rather 
satisfactory conditions point to an early settlement. 

Fires are Still Burning. 

Conditions in the northern part of the state have 
shown little improvement this week. To the west, in 
the Red river valley and in the vicinity of Crookston, 
Minn., there were drenching showers last Friday and 
Saturday. Rain has also fallen across the eastern 
boundary line in Wisconsin. But the northern part of 
Minnesota is even more dry and parched than it was a 
week ago, though a few local showers have reduced the 
danger from forest fires at certain points to the min- 
imum. Advices today from Cloquet stated that the 
Northern Lumber Company’s logs were on fire at two 
different places north of that town—at Catlin and at 
a point on the Cloquet river. The damage done at the 
time the dispatch was filed was placed at $20.000. Later 
in the afternoon it was stated that it was raining hard at 
Cloquet, and this it was thought would check the spread 
of the flames. Farther north, in the vicinity of Hibbing, 
the fierce fires which were mentioned last week have run 
themselves out. Danger in that section seems to be 
over for the present. South of Cloquet there are a few 
fires of smal] extent, but none which need cause serious 
apprehension. 

Water in the River Still Low. 

The stage of the water in the Mississippi river at this 
point is becoming a matter of serious concern. It was 
found necessary to shut down the mills for a few days 
last week, and unless conditions improve in the imme- 
diate future it is highly probable that another stop may 
be necessary. The temporary shortage of logs was the 
cause of the first delay of the season. Since then large 
drives have arrived, and there is a sufficient quantity of 
logs on hand for the present. However, the drives both 
above and below Brainerd, Minn., are moving very slowly 
and a heavy rain is needed. Reports from Fort Ripley 
are to the effect that a rise of a few inches has heen 
experienced there, but general reports from a number 
of other points are of falling water. 

Available Supply of Logs. 

The available supply of logs in the booms at Mivne- 
apolis today is estimated at 75,000,000 feet. With the 
mills sawing on full time and at their greatest capacity 
it would require a little less than four weeks to exhaust 
this supply. Then, unless conditions improve, there 
may be a shutdown, which will seriously curtail the 
season’s output of white pine lumber. 

Hear from the Salesmen. 

Some early letters from the traveling salesmen who 
went on the road again Monday after a month’s vacation 
are being received by the manufacturers. It is almost 
too early to expect large orders from this source, but 
these letters are decidedly optimistic. Crop conditions 
were never better. Retail dealers, instead of giving the 
ubiquitous traveler the “marble heart,” have met him 
with a genial smile. In fact, they were apparently 
glad to see him after his long enforced absence. The 
lower price of nails has revived some northwestern 
building projects and this the traveling salesman writes 
will increase the volume of the white pine lumber trade. 
Many other satisfactory conditions could be enumerated 
that the traveler has met since he left the twin cities 
behind Sunday evening or Monday morning. 

Minor Mention. 


H. G. Hamaker, supervisor of the Black Hills forest 
reserve, has made complaints to Washington that cer- 


tain timbermen will set fire to the timber on the forest 
reserve in order that they may get it at a low figure. 
Whenever a fire runs through a strip of pine timber the 
government always sells it cheap and as it is not 
damaged for all practical purposes it is eagerly sought 
after. Officials at Washington have notified Supervisor 
Hamaker to put on extra range riders all over the 
reserve. If necessary a man will be stationed each two 
miles. 

George S. Long, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
‘Timber Company, Tacoma, Wash., was in the city today. 
Upon his return to the coast Mr. Long will be accom- 
panied by his family, who have resided in Minneapolis. 

The Frost-Trigg Lumber Company has moved its 
branch office to 216-217 Lumber Exchange. 

A, H. Barnard has returned from a trip through Wis- 
consin on a lumber purchasing trip. Mr. Barnard found 
prices so high that this rather restricted his purchases. 

KE. C. Whitney, of the St. Anthony Lumber Company, 
Ottawa, Canada, was at the West hotel this week. Mr. 
Whitney was in Ottawa during the recent terrible fire 
and gives a graphic description of it. 

Osborne & Clark have begun shipments of new hard- 
wood stocks of lumber to Chicago. These are the first 
shipments from Minneapolis recorded for the new cut 
this year. 

Bardwell, Robinson & Co. report that sales of hard- 
wood lumber for railroad work the past week have been 
very large. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, Mrinn., May 1.—Because of the recent 
Ottawa fire all lumber dealers here are feeling strong 
as to prices and they are beginning to receive inquiries 
from sources that have religiously refrained from ask- 
ing figures for some time. I have heard of no sales 
as yet, but the market is in good condition all round 
and there is no effort, so far as can be learned, to push 
off mill product. There is no change in the sawing 
situation since last week, though the last mill on the 
harbor, that of Peyton, Kimball & Barber, starts up 
at once. 

The local labor situation, as foreshadowed in this 
correspondence last week, has come to a focus, and all 
union men in the building trades are idle today. They 
wanted a shortening of the day to eight hours, some 
of them want a half holiday Saturdays with full pay, 
and all wanted raises of about 20 to 25 percent. Car- 
penters demanded 30 cents an hour, plumbers 50 cents, 
and so on. The contractors say they will not pay the 
scale if they do nothing all summer; the men say 
they will win in a week. ‘The general labor situation 
will have its effect on the lumber market here, and 
if the strikes and difficulties extend there will be a 
neutralizing of the apparent results of the Ottawa 
fire, so far as this market is concerned, though actual 
building takes but a small share of the lumber made 
in this district. 

Forest fires have raged during the week over much 
of the surrounding country and have done damage. One 
rollway on the north shore of Lake Superior, belong- 
ing to G. W. Potter and John Millen, of this city, 
was nearly all destroyed, a part being saved by the 
use of a fire tug from Duluth. In all 4,000,000 feet 
were burned, making a loss of about $40,000. There 
was no insurance. Fires have been burning in all the 
slashings, but the damage has been small, generally 





' speaking. 


All teams and men available are engaged day and 
night in hauling into town forest products cut during 
the winter, ties, poles and posts and cordwood, and 
the receipts at railroad yards are enormous. Fires north 
of Hibbing destroyed a number of Great Northern box 
cars, and did considerable other damage. Camps and 
equipments were also lost in the vicinity, while 12,000 
ties were barely saved. There are no fires down the 
north shore east of the Potter rollways. 

The Alexander-Edgar Lumber Company, at Iron River, 
is building a logging railway running up toward the 
Lake Superior shore west of the town about ten miles, 
to tap some 40,000,000 feet of standing timber the 
company is to enter. 

The Clark & Jackson Lumber Company has brought suit 
against the companies that carried insurance on its 
mill at New Duluth, burned last fall, which have refused 
so far to pay the losses in full. 

The first lumber vessels of the season, the John Spry 
and Johnson, arrived Sunday and have been loading 
at the Schofield mill. The lumber fleet will be along 
in another week in force. Vessel agents here are com- 
plaining bitterly of the action of the wholesalers of the 
eastern markets in putting in the hands of Mr. Wilcox, 
of Buffalo, the handling of all tonnage for that market, 
but some such plan should have been expected after 
the experience of last year. That this method of appor- 
tioning the tonnage market and of commanding rates 
will have an effect there can be no doubt. 

The small new mill of Gilley & Jevlin, at Ironton, 
a suburb of the city, has started up. 

The Northern Pacifie road will add 750 cars suitable 
for the logging business, to be built at the Brainerd 





shops, some perhaps at Como. They will be required 
for another season. 

Rain was never so badly needed in this district as 
now. In a few days sawing must cease at Cloquet 
if the rivers do not rise, and no logs are being got 
down the Mississippi. At Cloquet the mills of the 
Northern Lumber Company and the Johnson-Wentworth 
Lumber Company have about three weeks’ supply of logs 
in the ponds and that is all. The river is at extreme 
low water stage and the drives can hardly be down 
to the sorting works in six weeks. This will cur- 
tail the cut of the five mills there materially. 

The continued low water in the St. Louis has com- 
pelled the Northwestern Paper Company to buy in the 
market to fill orders and there is not the improvement 
expected after the spring breakup. The capacity of 
the St. Louis water power, without storage works, is 
now ‘seriously questioned. 

Davis & Comstock are handling the first lumber ships 
at this port, both for Chicago and Lake Erie, the John 
Spry and consort and the Mills and tow. Both tows 
will be out Thursday. 

Some heavy timber sales are in progress. Fifty esti- 
mators are in the northern woods between Vermillion 
lake and the Canadian boundary for William O’Brien, 
of St. Paul, and others, cruising in a tract of 580,000,000 
feet. They have an option on the tract at $1,500,000 
from Cook and Turnish and their associates, 

W. H. Cook is now in California to see if there are any 
more Calaveras sequoia snaps to be picked up by men 
from Minnesota. 

Bardon & Pleas, Ashland, have sold 25,000,000 feet of 
pine in the northern part of the county and northeast- 
ern corner of Itasca for $42,000. They bought it last 
summer at $] or Jess a thousand. 

Moore Brog., of Grand Rapids, have sold to the 
American Lumber Company, a tract of 25,000,000 feet 
in northern Itasca for $73,000. 

G. Fred Stevens, of this city, today issued a circular 
letter to his customers that sizes up the situation from 
his point of view quite concisely. He summarizes the 
condition at mills and draws an interesting conclusion. 
The summary is in brief as follows: Mitchell & Me- 
Clure are running day and night; they have no last 
year’s stock unsold, and a little over a third of this 
year’s cut, including all their lath, is contracted for. 
They anticipate no shortage of logs. 

Duncan, Brewer & Co. will run days only, have no 
last year’s lumber for sale, and have sold of this year 
all their No. 4 and No. 5 boards and lath, and 1,500.- 
000 feet of No. 3 and better. They will be short 20 
percent from the 25,000,000 feet they looked for and 
will saw for others. 

The Lesure Lumber Company is sawing day and night, 
but is short of last fall’s intentions of 16,000,000 feet 
by perhaps 25 percent. It may saw for others. It 
has 1,800,000 feet of norway piece stuff of last year 
unsold, and has sold nothing of this year’s cut except 
lath. 

William Sauntry, at the St. Louis mill, has been 
sawing since February and has 8,000,000 feet on the 
dock. He has sold the No. 4 and No. 5 boards. 

Merrill & Ring are running nights. They have dry 
lumber on hand amounting to 1,200,000 feet of scoots 
and cull plank. Of this year’s cut they sold all the 
lath and shingles, 1,000,000 feet each of No. 3 and No, 4, 
10,000,000 feet of No. 2 and better. They will be 20 
percent short of the expected cut. 

Peyton, Kimball & Barber are not sawing yet. ‘They 
have 570,000 feet of dry lumber, one-fourth norway 
piece stuff. They have sold nothing for this year but 
lath and are 20 percent short of last fall’s expectations. 

Richardson & Avery, at the Scott-Graff mill, have 
been sawing all winter and are now about caught up 
with sales. The mill will be closed for repairs for 
two or three weeks, They are short of the expected 
cut somewhat. : 

The West Superior Lumber Company is sawing day 
and night for Millen & Arnold and will saw 30,000,000 
feet for Millen & Potter. There is no dry stock on its 
docks for sale. 

Alger, Smith & Co. have a large stock on hand, 
most of which is sold. The mill is now closed down 
for repairs. 

There is no dry stock for sale at the Hubbard & 
Vincent mill. They are sawing for the McCall and May 
15 will start for the Red Cliff company. 

The Scofield mill is sawing for Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company; there is no dry stock for sale. 

The Murray mill is sawing for W. H. Gilbert, and all 
the cut is sold. 

Mr. Stevens refers to the dry spring, etc., and then 
concludes: 

The wholesale men are masters of the situation, 48 
they own all the dry stock and over 25 percent of the cut 
of this summer. I can see no change in the situation from 
last season except that the stock is in the hands of whole- 
salers instead of manufacturers. It would seem to me that 
t is the part of wisdom for the former to keep prices 
where they are. There are a few that have not made thelr 
gerchams and they want the market broken, but I think 
he larger and stronger firms have been doing most of the 
buying. Sales have apparently been confined to low grade 
stock, but this is not the true situation. This harbor 
makes about 67,000,000 feet of No. 4 boards and of that 


amount 25,000,000 feet has been sold. Practically the 
lath of the year has been sold. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., May 1.—The first lumber boat of the 
season arrived last Saturday morning. It was the 
steamer Preston. The Preston was the first lumber 
boat to arrive at the port of Ashland last year as well 
as this. Last year she was followed closely by the 
Sawyer and tow; this year. the Coffinberry and tow 
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were close seconds. The Preston is in port this year 

just thirteen days ahead of its time last year. 

" The following are the lumber clearances from the 

port of Ashland since the opening of navigation: 
Schooner Checotah, shipped by George Ferbush to the 

Mills-Carlton Co., Cleveland, 950,000 feet. 

Steamer Preston, shipped by D. L. Wiggins to the Nicola 

Bros. Company, Cleveland, 900,000 feet. 


There are several lumber boats now taking on cargoes 
and several others are on their way to this port. 

There is strong indication that the present freight 
rate of $3 a thousand on lumber will not hold much 
longer. One lumber shipper said today that he ex- 
pects to get charters at $2.50 in a short time. 

Logs banked on the streams are still tied up as 
there is not enough water to break them. The logs 
brought out by C. M. E. McClintock were within four 
miles of the mouth of the Cranberry and came out 
with the first rush of water. “At the present time, 
however, there is an extremely low stage of water. 
The Brule river seems to be the only one able to deliver 
logs to the lake as yet. About 1,000,000 feet were 
brought down that stream this week for the Lesure 
Lumber Company, of Duluth. The next raft from the 
Brule will be for the Pope Lumber Company, of Ash- 
Jand, and also a few logs for the Keystone Lumber Com- 
pany. The Brule is said to be in fair condition, but 
this is only on account of the fact that it is mainly 
fed by springs and does not depend entirely on the 
spring rains. It is thought that a great many logs 
will be held up for the entire season on the other log- 
ging streams, unless there shall be a bountiful supply 
of spring rains, 

There is no indication among the Ashland manufac- 
turers that they will permit any break in the present 
prices of lumber. In fact, many things have happened 
during the past week to strengthen prices. The report 
that the fires at Ottawa and Hull destroyed great quan- 
tities of lumber has had its effect. But even not con- 
sidering these outside matters the manufacturer takes 
the ground that present prices are justified by the 
increased cost of timber, labor, log hauling, sawing, etc. 

The Ashland Lumber Company has manufactured 
2,000,000 feet of lumber since starting the saws this 
spring. This stock is all sold, as well as the cut for 
the next two months. 

The Pope Lumber Company started its mill last 
Friday and will surpass all previous records by cut- 
ting 40,000,000 feet of lumber this year. 

The steamer Coflinberry is loading at the R. D. Pike 
Lumber Company’s docks at Bayfield for the Mills, 
Grey, Carlton Company, of Cleveland, O. This is some 
of W. H. Gilbert’s stock. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., May 1.—The lumber trade continues 
in a normal condition, with trade and prices holding well 
to the mark. Some people carry the idea that it will not 
be long before prices will show a decline, but the lum- 
bermen here do not seem to be worrying over the mat- 
ter, and are pushing the work of the sawing season 
with a full supply of logs on hand or contracted for 
and appreciate the necessity of getting their yards filled 
with a well assorted stock for future sale and delivery. 

A. G. Reichart, office manager for C. P. Miller & Co., 
has concluded to make Merrill his home, and his family 
will arrive about the middle of May. 

Last week Thursday Enid, the nine-year-old daughter 
of N. L. Alderson, of the firm of Langley & Anderson, of 
Merrill, was playing with other children near a bonfire 
in the school yard, when her clothes took fire, and she 
was quite seriously burned. The injuries were not con- 
sidered dangerous, but she was of a very nervous dispo- 
sition and was somewhat afflicted with heart trouble, 
and she died on Monday morning. 

The boom company at Tomahawk began sorting last 
week Thursday. Between 80 and.100 men are em- 
ployed. It is expected about 100,000,000 feet will pass 
through the boom and 60,000,000 feet will come down the 
Wisconsin, the Tomahawk and Spirit. Somo will bring 
in 40,000,000 feet. Of this amount the Bradley Company 
and Crane’s mill will saw about 30,000,000, and the 
balance will go to Merrill and Wausau parties. 

George Anson and Mrs. Mae Anson, son and daughter 
of L, N. Anson, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, of Mer- 
rill, departed the first of the week for New York, where 
they will take passage on the steamer Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse for Europe. They will visit the Paris ex- 
position and many points of interest in the old country, 
and expect to be absent about four months. 

A. H. Stange, president of the A. H. Stange Company 
of Merrill, attended to business at Chicago the past week. 

D. L. Goodwillie, of Chicago, was in Wausau the past 
week on a combined pleasure and business visit. He 
purchased quite a quantity of lumber, about 1,000,000 
feet, it is reported. 

Robert Stack, who for a number of years has been 
connected with the John R. Davis Lumber Company, of 
Phillips, has resigned his position to go to Yellow Pine, 
La., to accept a position with the Globe Lumber Com- 
pany of that place. 

J. W. Bishop, of Wausau, has been at Glidden the past 
week superintending the erection of a veneer mill for the 
Glidden Veneer Company. 

Forest fires have been raging through the valley the 
past week doing considerable damage. In the vicinity 
of Rib Hill, near Wausau, fires were burning a good 
portion of last week, and the first of this week they 


had reached very near the western portion of Merrill. 


Much damage to timber must have resulted. On Monday 
the wind was so strong that the saw mills were obliged 
to shut down, as there was danger of fire in the saw- 


dust and refuse lying about. Sparks from the burners 
and smokestacks make the insurance companies partic- 
ular about operating on very windy days. 

A crew of fifty men is clearing Pine creek and St. 
Germain river, in which streams are about 25,000,000 
feet of logs to go through to Rhinelander for Daly & 
O’Day and the United States Lumber Company. The 
drive will require forty-five days. 

Daly & O’Day will have charge of the association drive 
this year, and expect there will be about 50,000,000 feet 
of logs to bring down. 

John McInnis, sr., left last Thursday for Junction 
City, Ark., where with his sons he is interested in a 
large logging contract which they expect to complete 
about August 1. Thus far it has been a most successful 
venture for them. 


ON THE MENOSINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., May 3.—The market has been very 
quiet this week, and in fact for several weeks past. There 
has been no inquiry whatever for lumber, and outside of 
a few car shipments there have been no trades made. 

W. R. Burt, of New York city; Mr. Engelking, repre- 
senting the Eastern Lumber Company, of Tonawanda; 
John Dalzell, representing Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes; 
Mr, Merriam, representing Bliss & Van Auken, of Sagi- 
naw, and Francis Beidler, of Chicago, have been here this 
week, but they are only looking after shipments. 

Over 10,000,000 feet of dry stock has been shipped to 
Buffalo and Cleveland since the opening of navigation. 
The boats which took it out were the Madden and tow, 
Sachem and tow, Lindsley and barge, the steamers 
Normandie, Pahlo and the Shores and _ barges. 
The Baldwin and tow are expected this week from Buf- 
falo. The shipments to Chicago have amounted to between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 feet. The steam barges Otis, 
Stephenson, Mary Mills, Chipman and Schroeder are 
carrying regularly to Chicago and Milwaukee. 

The mills are all running now, with the exception of 
the Girard, Bay Shore, Donovan & O’Connor and Menomi- 
nee River Lumber Company. These companies are wait- 
ing for logs. The Sawyer-Goodman Company closed down 
this week to make repairs before starting on the sum- 
mer’s run. It has been running night and day all winter. 

The boom company commenced sorting logs Monday 
morning. There are over 100,000,000 feet of logs above 
the marking gap which came down from up river with the 
high water. The water is now quite low and driving on 
the upper streams is as a consequence progressing slowly. 

Forest fires this week have worked havoc in the small 
towns up the lines and large amounts of cedar stock have 
been destroyed. Probably $50,000 worth of poles, ties, 
posts, etc., were consumed. The principal losses were 
along the Wisconsin & Michigan railway. The fire raged 
furiously for several days and cedar yards at Swanson, 
Gardner, Arnold, Ames and Gerondale, Mich., were liter- 
ally wiped out. The railroad company was unable to run 
trains for several days. C. H. Worcester & Co., of Fisher, 
Mich., lost considerable cedar stock. Wright Bros., 
Lindslay Bros., of Menominee; Perrizo & Sons and 
other dealers lost considerable cedar stock also. 
Logging camps were also destroyed and timber burned 
over. The total losses will be large. At this 
writing no rain has yet fallen and the fires are sweeping 
northwest toward valuable tracts of pine in Marinette 
county. Unless there is a heavy fall of rain soon there 
will be more losses to chronicle. The fires along the Wis- 
consin & Michigan railway seemed to have burned out. 
They are the worst forest fires that have occurred in this 
section for years. The total absence of rain this spring 
is something remarkable and accounts for the prevalence 
of the fires. 

The Metropolitan Lumber Company, whose two mills 
at Atkinson, Mich., were destroyed by fire on April 23, 
will rebuild, it is announced. Some of the machinery, it 
is said, has already been purchased and the new mill will 
be ready about July 1. The company was unable to 
make any satisfactory contract with Marinette or 
Menominee concerns for sawing. 

W. H. Wilde, formerly bookkeeper for the Scofield 
Lumber Company and at one time well known in Muske- 
gon, was taken to the asylum this week, suffering with 
softening of the brain, 








BLACK RIVER NOTES. 


La Crosse, Wis., May 2.—While we have had rain 
enough to have one rise in the river, it lasted but a few 
days, and in consequence we have not been able to get 
many logs into the boom. The boom opened Monday, 
but with only 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 feet, which we will 
probably finish this week. After the weather changes 
it is probable that we will have more showers, which 
will give us another drive. The upper river drive is 
into Hemlock dam this week and the drive out of Little 
Black, above there, is hung up below Medford, Wis. 
On the lower river, below Hemlock, there is little doing. 
All are waiting for more water. 

Trade is rather quiet, as the farmers are seeding now. 

Senator J. H. Stout, of Menominee, Wis., was in the 
city yesterday. His boat, the Douglass, passed the city 
with a tow of lumber containing over 7,000,000 feet for 
the company’s down river yards. 

T. O. Anders, who has been in charge of the east 
fork driving on this river for ten years or more, leaves 
for Watertown, Fla., tomorrow evening, where he will 
make his future home. He is now in the employ of the 
East Coast Lumber Company, of that place. 

Thomas Ives, the Guttenburg, Ia., lumberman, was 
in the city last week. His firm have several million feet 
of logs on Black river which will come out early in the 
season. 

W. H. Bradbury, manager of the Holway estate’s 


_ formed, which was in every way successful. 


lumber business, has returned from Chicago, where he 
had been for three weeks past having an operation per- 
He ex- 
pects soon to regain his former good health. 

George H. Ray is spending a few days this week at 
Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls, looking after the log- 
ging interests of the Gem City Mill Company, of Quincy, 


Irvin Bergh, who represents the Lafe Lamb Lumber 
Company in this city, has just returned from a trip down 
river, where he went to dispose of a raft of lumber. 

F, A. Copeland, of the La Crosse Lumber Company, 
returned last week from his southern trip, which cov- 
ered a period of several months. 

J. F. Daubenburg, of Prairie du Chien; Wis., was in 
the city yesterday looking over the lumber situation. 

The government works will start up on the Mis- 
sissippi next week. One of the first pieces of work to 
be done will be the harbor to be built in front of this 
city, for which an appropriation was voted by congress 
some time ago. The work will be finished this season. 

W. W. Cargill is expected home from Pine Bluff, Ark., 
this week. He intends to start the Sawyer & Austin mill 
at Pine Bluff this week and will run it full capacity. 





NORTHEASTERN MILHIGAN TRADE NOTES. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, MiIcH., April 30.—The annuai 
fire visitation seems to have begun operations early this 
year, fires being reported in the forests to the north 
and some damage to timber properties has already been 
reported. Thirty thousand ties are reported to have 
been burned at Gladwin last night. It is likely that 
rains will come soon, although there have been none of 
consequence in several days. 

Major Ed. Nugent has gone to Canada to look after 
the handling of 5,000,000 feet of logs which are to be 
manufactured over there and the lumber is te come to 
Bradley, Miller & Co. at West Bay City. 

The burning of the large quantity of lumber at Hull, 
Ont., has stiffened the backbone of owners here 
materially. While lumber has been firm, there has been 
a feeling that retailers have been inclined to pound down 
prices and consumers have manifested a disposition to 
hold off in the expectation of a decline. There has been 
no particular reason for this condition except the idea 
in some quarters that lumber is too high; but what- 
ever the feeling the destruction of such a large quantity 
of lumber and the plants also which takes out of sup- 
ply calculations such a large stock for the season, has 
materially cleared the situation as to prices and will 
convince the trade that there is no ground for ap- 
prehension as to the maintenance of prices for pine 
lumber. 

Of the 150,000,000 feet or more of lumber held on 
this river only a beggarly few million feet are in the 
hands of manufacturers, the rest being held by yard 
dealers and factory men. Stocks are not large here, 
although a good many million feet have been bought by 
local dealers at outside points and will be brought here 
during the season. 

There is comparatively a small quantity of lumber 
being moved by water from this point thus far, and 
carriers state that a good deal more lumber will be 
brought here this season than will be shipped out. 
This is because the product of this river is mostly 
required by local dealers and is moved by rail. 

A steamer and three consorts left Sunday evening 
for Ashland to load lumber for Bliss & Van Auken. 
This firm has 15,000,000 feet there to come to their 
yard at Saginaw. 

George D. Jackson has gone to Cheboygan to look 
after the shipping of 4,000,000 feet to Cleveland. 

Lumber freights are firm at $2 from Bay City and 
$2.124 from Saginaw to Buffalo and common points, 
and $1.75 and $1.874 respectively to Ohio ports. There 
have been some differences at Saginaw with long- 
shoremen; vessel men threaten to have all lumber reach- 
ing this river for Saginaw concerns transferred to the 
railroads on reaching Bay City. 

Congressman J. W. Fordney, of Saginaw, who is 
interested in timber properties on the Pacific coast, is 
reported to have realized handsomely thereon during 
the last year. 

Congressman Crump, of Bay City, is looking for a 
renomination for a fourth term and on the side is 
operating a large box factory at Bay City and a box 
shook factory at Roscommon. 

Harry Wickes, of Wickes Bros., said the other day 
that they are doing an unusually heavy business in mill 
machinery and boilers for the south. They are mak- 
ing a much larger number of gangs than last year. 

Bay City pile driving contractors have taken contracts 
to drive a large quantity of piles at Midland, Ont., 
and other points on Georgian bay for Michigan men 
who are to build saw mills over there the coming winter. 

Rupp & Kerr and W. C. McClure, of Saginaw, who 
owned a timber limit near Three Rivers, Ont., are 
reported to have sold it, the consideration being 
$175,000. 

Shingle and saw mills along the railroads and at 
interior points are in motion. J. B. Redhead started 
his shingle mill at Roscommon last week. The Mis- 
saukee Lumber & Mercantile Company, a Saginaw con- 
cern, will start operations this month. The shingle 
mill of Jas. A. Kelley & Son, at Tower, is running 
steadily. Davy & Son, operating a shingle mill at 
Evart, have enough logs to keep the plant humming 
until snow flies next fall. Shingles are just now in 
good demand and the market is firm. 

The manufacture of cedar railroad ties has been quite 
an important industry in northern Michigan the last 
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winter. The Porter-Morse Company, of Saginaw, alone 
has shipped over 400 carloads of ties since January 
10 last, having contracted to deliver 300,000 ties to roads 
west of Chicago, and other firms have large contracts. 
A number of mills have been erected at points north 
which are manufacturing ties exclusively. 

E. T. Carrington, of the Spanish River Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bay City, operating a large mill at Spanish 
River, Ont., returned last week from a two months’ trip 
to Cuba and other southern points, and says he had 
a very enjoyable trip. He was accompanied by his 
son. 

Besides their own plants, which consist of two saw 
mills, a shingle and tie mill, Ross Bros., of Beaver- 
ton, are having considerable stock manufactured by 
other concerns. 

L. Cornwall started his mill at Wolverine, on Pigeon 
river, last week. He has about 6,000,000 feet of logs 
to convert into lumber. It will be shipped over the 
Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central. 

Tower, located in Forest township, Presque Isle 

county, at the terminus of the northern division of the 
Detroit & Mackinac railroad, four miles from Onaway, is 
a new lumber town. One year ago the town contained 
only three log houses, and the site of the village was a 
virgin forest, The railroad reached there in June last 
year. The surrounding country contains vast forests and 
the village is located on the banks of Black river, where 
a dam has been built to furnish a head of water to 
drive logs over the rapids to Black lake. At present 
there is located at Tower a saw mill operated by H. 
F. Banks, the saw mill and stave and heading factory 
owned by G. A. Cockely, of Ohio, and the shingle mill 
of J. A. Kelley & Son. Another shingle mill is to be 
erected this season. Merritt Chandler, a large timber 
owner at Onaway, estimates that there are 150,000 acres 
of the finest hardwood land in the world in the vicin- 
ity of Onaway and Tower, or enough to last twenty 
years. 
" Last week the H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, at Au 
Sable, loaded four vessels with lumber and H. P. Wil- 
son & Co. loaded two. There will be considerable lum- 
ber shipped from that point during the season. 

At Culver, on the Mackinaw division, J. W. Dunn has 
started his saw mill and has a good stock of logs to 
manufacture, 

Price & Glasure will build a saw mill six miles west 
of Alger, where they purchased a tract of timber and 
banked a quantity of logs last winter. 

Gus. Major drove 7,000,000 feet of logs belonging 
to Squire & Major down the main Rifle river to the 
dam at Omer in less than three weeks. Squire & 
Sterling, who built a saw mill on Rifle river, will haul 
the lumber from the mill to West Branch, where it 
will be shipped. This firm has a four years’ cut at 
the new mill. P 

Jacob Reik, of Evart, is building a lath and tie mill 
at Chippewa station, on the Pere Marquette railroad. 

The mills at Cheboygan are getting in motion. The 
Cheboygan Lumber Company started its saw mill last 
week. The plant has been extensively improved during 
the winter. A stone foundation was put under the 
engine, the gang taken out and a new band saw put 
in and a hog for chewing up refuse added. The com- 
pany has a full stock of logs for the season’s run. 
Swift & Clark started their mill also last week. 

Good times and good wages have developed a tendency 
among laboring men to demand still better pay. The 
carpenters at Saginaw to the number of about 100 are 
out on strike, demanding an eight-hour day at the same 
pay they have been receiving for nine hours. The con- 
tractors have signed an agreement not to grant the de- 
mand of the carpenters and building operations are at a 
stanlIstill. 

The employees of the box factories at the lower end 
of the river have also asked for an increase in wages 
ranging from 10 to 17 percent. The manufacturers held 
a meeting on Monday, representatives of the Nickless, 
Handy Bros., Vance, Eddy-Sheldon Company, Briscoe 
and other concerns being present. The concensus of 
opinion among the manufacturers is against granting 
the increase. They claim that while the price of lumber 
has been jumping and they are compelled to pay much 
more for box lumber than a year ago, there has not 
been the same increase in the price of the boxes. The 
competition of factories in the south is sharp, and there 
is no money in the business at the present prices of 
lumber. The men were working on Tuesday, although 
they desired the advance to take effect May 1. It is 
believed, however, that the matter will be adjusted sat- 
isfactorily without causing an interruption to business, 
The manufacturers on this river are on pretty good 
terms with their men and are always willing to make 
any concessions which the condition of their business 
justifies, and the men are inclined to be reasonable. 

The dry weather continues and a large quantity of 
cedar has been burned. At Gladwin 30,000 cedar ties 
burned on Sunday, and 15,000 ties burned north of 
Alpena on the line of the railroad. 





FRO! THE NORTHERN PENINSULA. 


MARQUETTE, Mich., May 2.—The past week has been 
very warm, dry and windy, and from all sides come re- 
ports of forest fires. So far, however, lumbermen seem 
to have been very fortunate, as no serious damage to 
logs or standing timber of large amount has been re- 
ported in this section. 

Fire broke out at Eagle Mills on May 1, destroying a 
dwelling house and another emall building and two 
barns, all owned by F. W. Read & Co., the well known 
lumber manufacturers of that city. 

The water in the streams is of good volume and 


drivers are coming along nicely. The Dead River Mill 
Company will begin shipping logs from its hoist on Dead 
river to the mill here this week. 





Obituary. 


Austin Waters Goodell. 


The death of Austin Waters Goodell at his home in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on April 15, marks the passing of a 
prominent figure among manufacturers of woodworking 
machinery in this country. Mr, Goodell was born at 
Millbury, Mass., October 6, 1832, and he first engaged in 
the foundry business about 1855 at Millbury, having 
associated with him M. Felton and operating under the 
title of M. Felton & Co. In August, 1860, he removed to 
Philadelphia, Pa., and established a foundry business at 
1514 Hamilton street, that city. This business has been 
continued practically without interruption since that 
time, though steadily increasing in scope and importance. 
When the southern forces invaded Pennsylvania during 
the civil war, Mr. Goodell enlisted and served as a 
sergeant in the campaign which finally ended with the 
defeat of the invading forces at Gettysburg. 

It was in 1866 that Mr. Waters became associated 
with Mr, Goodell and three years later the firm name was 
changed to Goodell & Waters. The manufacture of 
woodworking machinery was begun in 1871 and subse- 
quently the concern bought out the old firm of E. C. 
Painter & Co., which latter became the successor of Pow- 
ers, Painter & Co, in 1878. Mr. Goodell was the inventor 
of many improvements in woodworking machinery, nota- 
bly the raising and lowering bed planer with side heads 








THE LATE A. W. GOODELL. 


attached. A large measure of the success which Goodell 
& Waters attained in their line of business was due to 
his personality and inventive genius. He was a man 
who gave close attention to his own business, but aside 
from that he was an active member of the Congrega- 
tional church and a member of the Union League club 
and the New England Society of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Goodell was long and favorably known among 
the mill men throughout the country and especially in 
the south, where he had a great many friends. Since the 
organization of the American Wood Working Machinery 
Company, Goodell & Waters have been identified with 
that concern, their line of woodworking machinery con- 
stituting an important factor in the large line which 
is handled by the consolidated interests, 

The death of Mr. Goodell is deeply regretted by his 
associates in business and by the large number of 
friends he had acquired throughout the country. 





George Arms. 


George Arms, a pioneer lumberman of Muskegon, 
Mich., died April 20 from a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. 
Arms came from New York state to Newaygo, Mich., 
in 1856, and organized the Newaygo Lumber Company. 
In 1859 he was interested for a time in a lumber yard 
in Chicago, but in the fall of that year he went to 
Muskegon, where he operated the Muskegon Boom 
Company. In 1872 he, in company with his brother and 
others, bought the Eldredge & Farr saw mill at North 
Muskegon, which was then operated by the Torrent & 
Arms Lumber Company and which was later succeeded 
by the Cohaset Lumber Company. He leaves a widow, 
one daughter, Mrs. Alson T. Jones, of Muskegon, and 
two sons, Lyman Arms, of Columbus, O., and Fred Arms, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Clayton E. Rogers. 


Capt. Clayton E. Rogers, superintendent of the North 
Wisconsin Lumber Company, died Monday afternoon in 
Eau Claire, Wis., aged sixty-seven years. He had been 
ill for three years past. As a lumberman and expert 


saw mill man he was known all over the northwest, 
During the civil war he served with distinction at the 
battle of Gettysburg, receiving special mention for gal- 
lantry while serving upon the staff of one of the com- 
manding generals. 


Stephen Howell. 

Stephen Howell, of the lumber firm of Howell & Hall, 
New Brunswick, N. J., died April 25 from an attack of 
pneumonia, at the age of seventy-three. Mr. Howell 
started in the lumber business twenty-seven years ago, 
establishing a yard at Millstone, N. J., and another in 
New Brunswick. In 1878 he disposed of the yard at 
the former place and has since devoted his attention to 
his New Brunswick business. 








Cc. M. Storey. 


Charles M. Storey, treasurer and general manager of 
the Ault Lumber Company, a concern operating on the 
Frazier and Lewis tracts on the middle fork of Davis 
creek, near Charleston, W. Va., died at his home in the 
latter place April 20, at the age of fifty-five. Mr. Storey 
went to Charleston in October Jast, having formerly 
resided in Arkansas. His death resulted from an attack 
of pneumonia. 


Charles G. Ogden. 

Charles G, Ogden, a well known lumberman of Swarth- 
more, Delaware Co., Pa., died April 21, from an attack 
of pneumonia after a short illness, at the age of sixty- 
nine. Mr. Ogden was born and resided all his lifetime at 
Swarthmore, where the Ogdens were early settlers. He 
has been engaged in the lumber and coal business for 
thirty-five years, during the last twenty of which he was 
associated with his nephew, Richard T. Ogden, under 
the firm name of Chas. G. Ogden & Co. 





John N. Monroe. 

John N. Monroe, formerly engaged in the lumber 
business at Romulus, N. Y., under the firm name of 
Monroe & Yerkes, died April 21, in his seventy-third 
year. 





John T. Malone. 
John T. Malone, who until last fall was engaged in the 
retail lumber business at Emden, IIl., died April 19 at 
the age of sixty years. 


J. E. Emerson. 

James E. Emerson, for a number of years at the head 
of the saw manufacturing firm of Emerson, Smith & Co., 
of Beaver Falls, Pa., died at Columbus, O., on April 
a after a prolonged illness. He was seventy-eight years 
old. 





John G. Brokaw. 

John G. Brokaw, for many years a leading sash and 
door manufacturer of New Brunswick and later of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., died at the latter place on April 22, at the 
age of seventy-four. 


Dwight W. Slauter. 


Dwight W. Slauter, a retail lumber dealer, of Amboy, 
Ill., died Sunday, April 22, of typhoid pneumonia. Mr. 
Slauter had been in the lumber business at Amboy for 
over twenty years. 

PPPOE 
MACHINERY NOTES. 

J. A. Fay & Co., of 278 to 298 West Front street, Cin- 
cinnati, O., who are generally recognized as being the 
largest manufacturers of woodworking machinery in the 
world, have just issued a very handsome complete illus- 
trated catalogue of 394 pages, showing the different 
machines they make, and will be pleased to forward a 
copy to any manufacturer or foreman who is interested 
in that class of machinery and will write them. A 
large number of the machines described have been 
patented in 1900 and embody the latest designs and~ 
inventions in the woodworking machinery industry, 
which enable this firm, combined with their experience of 
almost three-quarters of a century, to so easily maintain 
their position at the head. No less than twenty-eight 
machines have been protected by letters patent since 
January 1, 1900, to say nothing of a large number issued 
in the latter part of 1899, some as recent as December 19. 
The large technical department employed by this enter- 
prising firm and presided over by ‘thomas P. Egan, the 
president, is in the main responsible for this great num- 
ber of improvements, 

While all saw manufacturing concerns have been 
rushed with business for several months past, the demand 
just now seems to be more urgent than ever. Northern 
and northwestern saw mills are beginning to telegraph 
in their rush orders to the saw makers. Barcus Bros., 
of Muskegon, Mich., who make circular saws exclusively, 
are receiving a very large patronage and have no com- 
plaint to make of the volume of trade. 

Owing to the enormous increase in demand for the 
Link Belt’ Machinery Company’s product, including its 
electric mining and haulage machinery, it has been 
deemed advisable by the company to retire from the 
manufacture of electrical machinery, and it has there- 
fore sold to the Goodman Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago, the patterns, stock and good will of that de- 
partment. All unfilled contracts and orders for sup- 
plies now held by the Link Belt Machinery Company 
have been transferred to the new concern which has 
ample capital, facilities and ability to complete them. 
The new company, with A. T. Goodman as general man- 
ager and Charles E. Davis as superintendent, will be lo- 
cated at Thirty-ninth street and Stewart avenue, this 
city, with a southern branch at Nashville, Tenn. 
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OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PorTLAND, OrE., April 27.—A logging company, com- 
posed of S. Benson, of Cathlamet, Wash., and a number 
of Portland men, has purchased a big tract of timber- 
jand near the headwaters of the Nasel river. It will 
puild a three-mile stretch of railroad from Deep river, 
a small tributary of the Columbia, and sell the output 
to the Portland mills. Most of the logs previously cut 
on the Nasel ‘have been taken out by way of South 
send, or Willapa harbor, but the demand is better and 
prices higher in Portland at present. 

High charter rates and a scarcity of ocean tonnage are 
hampering the foreign lumber trade from this city, 
although the regular Oriental liners each take out fair 
sized shipments. Some idea of the big profits that ship- 
owners are making out of the business can be gleaned 
from recent transactions. The British ship Cedarbank 
has been chartered to load at a British Columbia port 
for the United Kingdom at $21 a thousand. She is 
expected to carry 2,200,000 feet. Yesterday a 1,600,000 
feet carrier, now on the Columbia, refused $16 a thou- 
sand to take a cargo to the west coast of South America, 
Ordinarily this embargo of high ocean rates would he 
seriously felt, but at present the mills are all busy cut- 
ting for rail orders, which promise to continue heavy for 
an indefinite period. 

J, T. D. Lacert, who is operating a saw mill at Lostine, 
Ore., has added a shingie mill to his plant. 

The grand rush that is being made for timber lands 
in Oregon is indirectly supplying a large amount of busi- 
ness for the courts. Several agents of local and eastern 
syndicates have already been arrested for subornation of 
perjury in connection with filings made on claims by 
persons who are supposed to be taking up the land for 
the express purpose of turning it over to the syndicates. 
Hi. G. McKinley, a locator, was arrested in Eugene a 
few days ago and, after a trial lasting several days, was 
discharged for lack of evidence. The prosecution de- 
voted several hours in an effort to find out in whose 
interest McKinley was working, but was unsuccessful in 
securing the names of his backers. The Northern Pacific 
is laying claim to a great amount of timber land in the 
state, as lien lands, and is close on the trail of the locators 
for the big syndicates. Out of fifty-seven claims located 
in Linn county by McKinley, forty-six are being con- 
tested by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. The 
railroad company has served notice on a large number 
of other claimants, warning them not to prove up on 
their claims under penalty of incurring a lawsuit. 

The government is completing a couple of saw mills 
on the Yakima Indian reservation for the use of the 
Indians. The mills will have a capacity of about 25,000 
feet of lumber a day, and the output will be used in 
constructing Queen Anne domiciles for the greatest 
tribe of horse racers and gamblers on the Pacific slope. 

A new saw mill, owned by C. M. Hermans, will start 
operations in Cedar canon, Washington county, Oregon, 
about June 1. 

Twelve saw mills, with capacities ranging from 5,000 
feet to 100,000 feet a day, have been started in Lane 
county within the past year, and several others are 
in prospect. 

Raw material for the big mill of the Lost Lake Lum- 
bering Company, at Hood River, Ore., will now be 
secured from a new source. Morse Bros. have just 
completed one of the biggest log chutes in the country. 
It ends at the Columbia river, about twelve miles below 
Hood river, and on the shore end reaches into an immense 
body of fine fir timber. The first logs will be delivered 
over the new chute about May 5. 

A new saw mill, with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet, 
is being erected near Elgin, Ore., by Buck & Hindman. 
It will be ready for business about May 15. Galloway 
Bros., who have a mill near the same place, have just 
added a new gang edger to their plant. 

A, Adolphsen, who has been running a saw mill at 
Dairyville, Ore., will move his plant down to Elk river, 
near Port Orford, where there is a large body of fine 
timber and a better market for the output. There is an 
outlet by ocean for the lumber which cannot be disposed 
of elsewhere, the Port Orford harbor being much safer 
than a number of the small ports along the Oregon coast. 

The Grande Ronde Lumber Company, of Perry, last 
week received the last of a lot of 10,000,000 feet of logs 
and will now use the boom for receiving a big lot of ties 
— will come down the river within the next ten 

ays. 

J. W. Gaines and a number of other capitalists inter- 
ested in Linn county timber lands will take the mill to 
the timber instead of the timber to the mill. The old 
Cameron mill will be moved from Crabtree station, on 
the Southern Pacific, up to the falls of Roaring river. 
The product will be brought out to the railroad by a 
flume, which will terminate either at Crabtree or Scio, 
on the railroad. 

There will be quite a field for saw mills in the Colville 
ndian reservation in Washington when it is thrown 
open for settlement next October, and already a number 
of aperators who have an eye out for a good thing are 
laying plans for getting in on the ground floor. The 
land open to settlement is all that part of the north 


half of the reservation which had not been allotted to 
the Indians, and comprises about 1,500,000 acres, which 
will be disposed of under the homestead laws. It is 
rich in timber. 

A. W. Jackson, of San Francisco, the venerable watch- 
dog of the Pope & Talbot interests, which are extensively 
spread about in western Oregon and Washington, has 
been here this week. y 

L. W. Blinn, one of California’s prominent and suc- 
cessful lumbermen, has also just visited this market and 
reports conditions in his territory of southern California 
very discouraging, owing to a shortage of moisture and 
consequent shortage or failure of crops. 

The Eastern Lumber Company’s mill has begun opera- 
tions and the Pennoyer mill is reported shut down for 
thirty days to make some important changes in machin- 
ery. The Smith mill, an old and small affair cutting 
perhaps 6,000,000 feet a year, is closed and will not be 
started up again, by the present owners at least. The 
North Pacific mill is doing more export business and is 
running full day time. The Eastern and Western mills 
and branches are running daytimes. The Inman, Poul- 
sen & Co. plant is as usual making lumber day and 
night and is not caught up on old orders. John Poulsen 
has just returned from a week’s sojourn in California. 

The lumber production of Oregon for 1899 was as 
follows: 


Feet. 
Ns I CO oe wd og 6 0 Ca. eeRM Es Ke 422,775,000 
Spruce a BO” es ee 64,350,000 
White (Port Orford) cedar........... 6,000,000 
DOG chee cane dades wemudae.ac as 4,700,000 
Hardwood, maple, ash and oak........ 1,500,000 
MK¢ 64.436. + eeedeed davadhveteades 3,000,000 
Tamarack, yellow pine and sugar pine. 47,725,000 
Shingles, red cedar, pieces............ 49,000,000 
Shingles, yellow fir, pieces............ 700,000 


The following is the cut of the Oregon coast mills, all 
of which have no railroad communications whatever, 
consequently find markets mostly along the domestic 
south coast, not being able to export on acount of depth 
of water in three harbors and over the entrance bars: 


Feet. 

eye ee eee ae 2,000,000 

DONE aco. 6 Cpe B86 <i nehé dia we eee Reveauenes 200,000 
I auhe. Gapte chan eld sawelaman sale 12,000,000 
SEE. che mae hea eeee SHE MeO KET Rees 8,000,000 
CO a tavatl hae adeeencdesaarwen es 14,000,000 
ER Er ree ree or ee 33,000,000 
EE kad 6 5 Aa nota a vate eee eaaiw 19,350,000 
Cars of lumber shipped from Portland. . 8,156 
Cars of shingles shipped from Portland... 475 


There are twelve mills in operation on the upper 
Columbia river from the mouth of the Willamette to The 
Dalles of the Columbia, producing in the aggregate about 
200,000 feet a day, mostly of railroad ties. 

One mill on the Washington side brings its lumber to 
Oregon to ship it by rail. To do this the lumber from 
the saw receives a dry shoot of 1,100 feet; then a water 
shoot (or flume) of three miles; then is rafted and towed 
across the river and put upon cars. 

The Northern Pacific railroad, it is rumored, is talking 
of building a saw mill to cut ties. 

On April 16 the first train of thirteen cars of logs 
was shipped from Grays Harbor to Olympia, Wash. The 
railroad makes a rate for this haul of $1 a thousand. 

N. J. Blagen, of Portland, an old Pacific coast mill 
man and contractor who has recently acquired an inter- 
est, along with Mr. Hathaway, formerly of the Big 
Blackfoot Milling Company, of Montana, in the Seatco 
plant and timber at Bucoda, Wash., has moved there 
and taken hold with a view of early starting up the fac- 
tory. 





SHIPMENTS FROM HUMBOLDT BAY. 


San Francisco, Cat., April 21.—The exports of lum- 
ber from Humboldt county in March show a gratifying 
increase from month to month. They were the heaviest 
since September of last year, when 16,962,291 feet were 
shipped and exceeded those for the previous month of 
this year, February, by 3,521,729 feet. The March ex- 
ports for this year were also the heaviest for any March 
on record. The shipments for the month of March in 
several years were: 





Feet. Feet. 
) 0 re me 9,597,428 tas OKaAee we $8,279,955 
0 ere iS Se eee 12,275,226 
ROE eee Se BOOS odccce owes 15,234,528 
BOGE cicccicesecie 8,158,774 
The shipments last month were divided as follows: 
To— Feet. 
DOME DOTS « cc ccccceepisccacccece 12,674,434 
San Francisco for reshipment.......... 314,088 
Foreign. ports, Givect... .cccccccccvcvses 2,246,006 
Wee ere eer eT Cree cee 15,234,528 


The domestic shipments, which include 2,265,000 
shingles and 326,050 shakes from Trinidad, consisted 
of the following items and amounts: 


ee Petre rey nr 8,317,679 
BIMSICS, Pl. 60s covccccccvveccsice $5,217,250 
MES 6 co's. no» psidenne va beta pul 926,100 
PICROG, PIOCID so 06s  ccbsvecvccoveceoce 2,600 
POD, TUOMG cc diced Secdececvesécedcs 750 
RA Me nib 6 hil dé coe Ueepekewete wou 133 


The direct foreign shipments of lumber from Hum- 
boldt bay in March were the largest in amount for any 
month on record. There were five cargoes amounting 
to 2,246,006 feet and valued at $41,986.79. The nearest 
approach to these figures were those of the shipments 
of July of last year, 2,195,523 feet, valued at $28,985.36. 
The shipments last month were made as follows: 





—To Cargoes. Feet. Value. 
a ee a ae 3 1,078,705 $18,783.37 
Australia ........+..- 1 860.385 17,073.45 
Ril a epi 1 306.916 6,129.97 

Total........ ....5 2,246,006 $41,986.79 


These cargoes were composed of the following items 
of redwood: 


MN Taio < bc, anlcbhecdacutallusedan 1,947,724 
WO NES ote c bd Sade td dQenalenaceduge 5,000 
Be ic6k4,0. 040s naddcanccane aon 2,750 
Se ee ee ey 2,133,000 


In addition to the direct cargoes there was shipped 
during March for transfer to foreign-bound vessels load- 
ing at San Francisco, 314,088 feet rough clear redwood, 
valued at $6,281.76, all for Australia, making the total 
to Australia for the month 1,174,473 feet, valued at 
$23,355.21, and the total of all foreign shipments for 
the month 2,560,094 feet, valued at $48,268.55. 

The totals of the different items of lumber manu- 


facture shipped, foreign and domestic, during March 


are as follows: 


REI 66k e Hiv cu tucees taanban 10,365,403 
SED NOUN Scecivewcsdweedars . . .37,350,250 
CG OM nacce oedacdwadbeutsee et 958,600 
sass. ree ae Cena ea daeadad 5,750 
Ta cas of Cardsideeuawacauna drake 2,750 
Pickets, pieces Kn ele niche weee 2,600 
EEN GONUIN ois 4 ct danke tucssteuceeaae 133 





CASUALTIES. 





THE GREAT FIRE AT OTTAWA. 


Orrawa, Ont., April 28.—One of the most disastrous 
conflagrations in the history of Canada occurred in this 
city and in the neighboring city of Hull, across the 
Ottawa river, on Thursday last. The fire started in a 
dwelling house in Hull at 11 o’clock Thursday morning. 
The wind was strong, blowing about twenty miles an 
hour. So rapidly did the fire spread that fully thirty 
frame buildings were burning before the fire department 
arrived, and it was powerless to check the flames, The 
fire raged until 5 o’clock Friday morning, leaving five 
square miles of blackened ruins, almost wiping out of 
existence the city of Hull and a large portion of the 
city of Ottawa, in the vicinity of Chaudiere Falls. It is 
estimated that in Ottawa 1,800 buildings were destroyed 
and in Hull 1,500, involving a loss of $20,000,000, with 
an estimated insurance of $12,000,000. Six lives were 
lost, according to the report, and quite a number of peo- 
ple are missing. Fifteen thousand people were rendered 
homeless. Subscriptions for their relief were soon start- 
ed, the government giving $100,000, of which $10,000 
was made immediately available. The city council do- 
nated $10,000 and the Bank of Montreal $10,000. Nu- 
merous contributions were also received from outside. 

The greatest loss in any one industry was that of 
lumber. Seven great saw mill concerns lost their plants, 
together with 150,000,000 feet of lumber in pile on both 
sides of the Chaudiere Falls. The lumber concerns 
chiefly interested are the following: The Bronson Com- 
pany, Limited; Gilmour & Hughson Company, Limited ; 
St. Anthony Lumber Company, Limited; John R. Booth, 
Export Lumber Company, all of Ottawa. At Hull the 
two principal concerns interested were A. A. Buell & Co. 
and the Hull Lumber Company. It is said that two of 
the Ottawa concerns lost $3,000,000 each. The total 
loss is estimated at $20,000,000. At one time fears 
were entertained for the government buildings, in- 
cluding the house of parliament, but fortunately the 
flames did not reach that far. John R. Booth’s private 
residence, a mansion of unusual elegance, was among 
those burned. 

It is estimated that the fire takes out of the market 
fully 400,000,000 feet of lumber, which would have been 
available for this season’s use. 





John Hickman’s saw mill at Mackeyville, Clinton 
county, Pa., was destroyed by fire April 20. Loss, 
$3,000; no insurance, 

Albert Reaume’s saw mill at Grosse Point, near De- 
troit, Mich., was destroyed by fire April 20. Loss, 
$5,000; no insurance. 

The saw mill of J. E. Henry & Son, at Lincoln, N. H., 
was damaged by fire April 26. Loss, $12,000; insured. 

The yards of the Lewis Lumber Company, at Center- 
ville, Ia., were damaged by fire to the extent of several 
thousand dollars last week. 

The saw mill of Gardner Bros., at Flanner, Wis., was 
destroyed by fire April 25, together with about 1,000,000 
feet of logs. The loss is estimated at $38,000 to $40,000, 
with but a comparatively small amount of insurance. 

The saw mill and box factory of the Alexander Me- 
Clure Company, 52-80 Beaver avenue, Allegheny, Pa., 
was destroyed by fire last week, involving a loss of about 
$35,000. A two-story frame building, combining a saw 
mill and lath works, and containing machinery and a 
large amount of lumber, was consumed. Seeing that 
the building was doomed, the firemen on their arrival 
directed their efforts to save the adjoining property. 
A million feet of lumber was stored in the yards, and 
this was kept well soaked with water and saved. The 
cause of the fire is attributed to spontaneous combustion. 
The loss is almost fully covered by insurance and the 
firm will rebuild at once. The plant was erected more 
than fifty years ago, and is one of Allegheny’s land- 
marks. 

BAPDABLIOIOIIIO 

The Michigan Hardwood Lumber Association held a 
vaeeting at Traverse City last week, at which reports 
were received from 60 percent of the hardwood manu- 
facturers of that section, showing the output of hard- 
woods this year to exceed last year by only 5 percent. 





The Alexander & Edgar Lumber Company, Iron River, 
Wis., is building a ten-mile logging railroad. 
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New York Lumbermen Lose in the Ottawa Fire—Lake Erie Shippers Weaken Freights—A New 
Guessing Game at the Hub —Trade Prospects at Philadelphia—Price List on 
Spruce Adopted at Bangor—Labor Troubles at Pittsburg. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, April 30.—Everything considered, May is 
to be ushered in under much brighter auspices for lumber 
than seemed probable at various times during the past 
ten days. The element of weakness seems to have passed 
over the city like a cloud, to be followed by a much firmer 
tone to the metropolitan market, and on all sides but one 
opinion is expressed, namely, that prices, now strongly 
held, will assume even sturdier and more stable tend- 
encies. 

While that fact does not rob the unfortunate occur- 
rence of any element of its many sad features, it cannot 
be denied that the big Ottawa fire has had something to 
do with bringing about the result indicated. Taking out 
of the market not alone the 150,000,000 feet of white 
pine that went up in flames, but creating a shortage of 
400,000,000 feet in the year’s supply by the destruction of 
so many mills and yards, means the elimination of all 
elements of weakness in the conditions that have been 
partly brought about by a temporary dullness. 

By this time full reports of the losses to the lumbermen 
of Ottawa have been received. The concerns which are 
represented in this city and which are reported to have 
lost heavily, either through the burning of mills of their 
own or through owning lumber in the burned district, 
are: KE. H. Lemay, represented by W. M. Crombie & Co., 
81 New street; the Export Lumber Company, of 52 
Broadway; the Shepard & Morse Lumber Company, 18 
Broadway; Shepard, Farmer & Co., 1 Broadway, and 
John 8. Loomis, Brooklyn. But few facts can be obtained 
at the offices of the Export Lumber Company in this city 
for the reason that the Ottawa establishment was man- 
aged from the Boston offices. 
~All that L can tell you,” said Manager Saxe, “is that 
fully a million dollars’ worth of our lumber went up in 
smoke. We were, however, fully insured. Our mills and 
offices were also entirely destroyed.” 

At the office of W. M. Crombie & Co. it was learned 
that E. H. Lemay had gone from Montreal to Ottawa to 
ascertain the full extent of his losses, but that no word 
had yet been received from him. “He has, however, lost 
fully 2,500,000 feet,” said a representative. “There is no 
doubt of that. And the worst of it all is that it was good 
dry stock. However, Mr. Lemay was fortunate to the 
extent that a great portion of his stock at Ottawa had 
been shipped to customers. Most of that which was 
burned, however, had been sold, and the job now will be 
to get lumber to fill the orders. The fire will have a tend- 
ency not alone to stiffen prices, but to lower freight 
rates.” 

At the oflice of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Company 
it was stated that T, H. Shepard will leave Boston for 
Ottawa tomorrow. Meanwhile the full extent of that 
lirm’s losses is unknown, 

The New York Lumber Trade Association can well be 
proud of the creditable way in which it has responded 
to the call of aid from Ottawa. As soon as the awful 
plight of the sufferers by the fire became known and it 
was realized that the only proper way to relieve the 
distress entailed was by expeditious action, the secretary 
of the association, J. D. Crary, by direction of his supe- 
rior officers, went to the telephone and kept “central” 
busy for several hours. 

The result was that before 12 o'clock today, and he had 
only taken up the receiver after 10, he was able to tele- 
graph to Walter G. White, of the Hull Lumber Company, 
Ottawa, the white pine lumber dealers, orders on the 
association for $1,000. Since noon even this figure has 
been surpassed, for the contributions up to the present 
time are as follows: 
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A circular letter has been sent out to the trade and 
the present amount will be largely increased without a 
doubt, now that such a good start has been obtained. 

Recent visitors to the city included T. 8. Fassett, of 
Smith, Fassett & Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; F. P. 
McBennett, of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, 
Chicago, and George W. Sisson, of the A. Sherman Lum- 
ber Company, Potsdam, N. Y. 

John M, Bond, brother of C. H. Bond, of the firm of 
K. W. Rathbun & Co., Oswego, N. Y., who has been with 
the Wood-Barker Company, of Boston, for the past year, 
has been appointed the representative of the firm in its 
newly opened New York offices at 18 Broadway. 

It will be recalled that at last October’s annual meeting 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association J. D. Crary 
Was chosen to be the secretary, but that the by-laws pre- 
vented his election, and that a committee was appointed 
to alter the by-laws to permit of his taking the office. 
The committee reported the by-laws were changed, and 
on Thursday last at a meeting of the board of trustees 
he was elected, 

Creed & Co. report that the handsome new mill of the 
Lackawanna Lumber Company at Cross Forks, Pa., for 
which they are selling agents, has been completed and is 
now in successful operation. It is much larger than the 


old mill which was burned down, and is thoroughly mod- 
ern in equipment. 

LL. A, Kimball, local agent of the Simonds Manufactur- 
ing Company, and John W. Hussey, the hardwood dealer, 
returned last week from Savannah, Ga., where they had 
been on a visit to Maj. H. P. Smart. 

A. Thompson, of Philadelphia, who has been elected a 
member of the international jury of awards at the Paris 
exposition, sails from this city for France early in June, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter. 

Burton Bros. & Co., lumber dealers and planing mill 
operators, of Mount Vernon, N. Y., have just made an 
assignment. 

C. E. Kennedy, of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Com- 
pany, starts on a trip through the Adirondack spruce 
region on Wednesday. 

The office of the Edward P, Allis Company has removed 
to rooms 1107 to 1110, at 95 and 97 Liberty street. 


Charters for the Week. 


Steam timber tonnage yet offers sparingly and the 
market is firm at 112s 6d to 113s 9d for prompt boats, 
from the gulf to the United Kingdom and continent. 
Deal shippers at provincial ports continue in the mar- 
ket for tonnage, and are bidding the basis of 52s 6d 
St. John to the coast of Ireland or the west coast of 
England; boats, however, are sparingly offered. Rates 
for time steamers are firmly sustained, though busi- 
ness is checked somewhat by the full views entertained 
by owners. Good modern boats are scarce and held at 
9s and 9s 6d May and early June. 

In sail tonnage foreign owners continue to show a 
hesitancy in the acceptance of current rates for large 
tonnage in long voyage trades. Rates for lumber ton- 
nage from gulf ports to the River Plate have further 
appreciated, two charters having been made during the 
week upon the basis of $14 to Buenos Ayres. Medium 
sized vessels, it is understood, can obtain $14.50. Rates 
from the east and provinces continue firm in the face 
of the limited tonnage offerings. We quote Boston 
to Buenos Ayres $9.50 to $10, Portland $10, and out- 
side provincial ports $11. Brazil freights continue very 
quiet. Little tonnage, however, is offered for this trade 
and previous rates are sustained. Shippers are in the 
market for lumber tonnage from Atlantic and gulf 
ports to the West Indies, and though prepared to meet 
full rates, they experience considerable difficulty in 
securing the necessary vessels. Coal tonnage hence is 
offered moderately and at rather easy rates, but the 
demand is now limited. From the provinces to the east 
coast of England several deal charters are reported at 
52s 6d to 55s. Coastwise lumber rates from Atlantic 
ports continue to reflect a lower tendency, and ship- 
pers in view of the present condition of affairs are pro- 
ceedingly cautiously. From Brunswick to New York 
$5.50 has been accepted, and this was the nominal rate at 
the close. Tonnage is wanted to load coastwise from gult 
ports, and though shippers are willing to mect $8.50 
to $9 to New York, few vessels are obtainable. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., May 2.—Dealers in lumber received 
by lake are still holding off and making few if any 
charters. They say that they are sure of being able to 
break the asking rate and they are trying to do it in 
this fashion. They have refused to take any tonnage 
while it was still at this end of the lake, so the fleet 
was obliged to take coal on. ‘This of course gave the 
barges a little lee-way, but the lumbermen say that 
they will all be bunched at the other end in a few days 
with nothing to do and they will accept almost anything 
rather than wait. So only very low rates are offering 
now. 

There seems to be no difficulty with the lumber shovers 
here, and as the union men are employed right along it is 
hoped that the troubles at Tonawanda will not spread to 
this market. Good wages are paid and there ought not 
to be any reason found for a dispute. 

The big steamer John B. Ketcham, owned and oper- 
ated by H. M. Loud’s Sons Lumber Company, which was 
reported as going out with the first fleet on April 21, 
was back again inside of a week with 1,100,000 feet of: 
lumber on board. 

H. 8. Janes has gone back to his mills in Mississippi 
in order to urge business forward. He is now cutting 
out considerable oak. ‘The Isola Lumber Company, in 
which he is third owner, lately organized primarily for 
the purpose of buying timber land, already has taken 
some in the southwest and is negotiating for a large 
tract now. Mr. Janes has entered the cypress trade 
and is buying all he can get hold of. 

F. W. Vetter is back from the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany’s Arkansas mills, having left them in the best 
possible shape, with plenty of oak to come out as soon 
as it is dry enough for the general trade. 

Taylor & Crate are operating extensively on their tract 
at Red House in the next county, Cattaraugus. They 
get not only maple, but beech, birch, ash, brasswood, 
oak, etc. James Crate has lately spent considerable time 
on the ground looking for business. As the mill is so 
near the firm’s Buffalo yards, it has been found con- 
venient to ship a great part of the stock here direct 


for piling. H. C. Mills, of this firm, has been in New 
York several days of late. 

George P. Sawyer is back from his short trip to Eu- 
rope, and has dropped into business as though he had 
merely taken a run down to the seaside. 

The Superior Lumber Company has now about closed 
out its stock of lumber and will soon cease to be a Buf- 
falo concern. Everybody will be sorry that it has with- 
drawn from this market. 

Jacob Schuehle, long and favorably known as a Buf- 
falo builder and planing mill owner, died on April 29 at 
the age of sixty-nine. He was at the head of mills on 
Clinton street and Jefferson street, the latter but a short 
time ago. He was a quiet, unassuming man and very 
valuable to the city trade, in which his death will be 
deeply regretted by all who knew him in any way. 





SPRING TRADE AT BOSTON. 

Boston, Mass., May 1.—There has been a good deal 
of fun going on in Boston this week in a free guessing 
contest. You can have as many guesses as you please, 
and as there is no way yet discovered of deciding who 
“guessed right the very first time,’ each guesser has 
the proud pleasure of feeling sure that his guess is the 
correct one. It is not the weight of the hog, nor the 
number of beans in the jar, that we Yankees are guess- 
ing on now. We are guessing how strong the market 
is, and how great a strain 1s going to be required to 
break it. A fine game of “silence” is going on, too. On 
one side are ranged the property owners and prospective 
home builders, who are itching to begin construction, 
but are waiting for the wholesaler to speak first and 
yield up a few dollars a thousand on his lumber. On 
the other side the wholesaler is keeping his mouth shut 
and making signs with his hands and waiting in wrig- 
gling impatience for the builder to get tired and speak 
first. It is a fine game. 

Meantime, wholly unconsciously to either party, spring 
is bringing about a readjustment of prices and putting 
things into line, and the guessing contest and the 
“silence” game will be abandoned with a laugh, and, 
just as in the days of our childhood, the more engross- 
ing game will instantly supplant the waiting one and 
all hands will concede something without knowing it 
and put in a busy, profitable summer and fail. 

Charles Corkran, president of the Chequasset Lumber 
Company, takes the present quiet, month as an oppor- 
tunity to slip away. He sailed on a Cunarder on May 5 
for a two months’ European trip, during which time 
he will take in the Paris exposition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will Lamb stepped off the train at the 
South Union station on Sunday evening, April 29, look- 
ing well and strong and prosperous enough to spend all 
the profits of B. F. Lamb & Co., if necessary, in a 
single week. This week will see them installed in their 
new house on Peter Parley road, Jamaica Plain, and 
life will have begun in earnest for Will. This is the 
sequel to a story whose opening chapter began on April 
14, when a carriage, gaily trimmed with white ribbons, 
orange blossoms and shoes; dashed madJy across Har- 
vard bridge, pursued by three other carriages. The first 
contained ‘the Young Lochinvar,” the others the ushers 
and bridesmaids, intent upon swinging Will and his 
young wife off in good style, even to the last handful 
of rice down the collar. 

Samuel P, Ryland, of the Ryland & Brooks Lumber 
Company, Baltimore, was seen about the market during 
the week just gone, doing a little visiting and a good 
deal of sizing up of conditions. Mr. Ryland is also con- 
nected with the Suffolk Saw Mill Company and the 
Ryland Lumber Company, the latter just turning its 
wheels for the first time. He reports that the tone of 
the market is cheerful and confident, although quiet at 
the present time. 

F. K. Simmons, of Simmons Bros., New York, has 
recently spent a few days among the Boston merchants. 

F. W. Aldrich, of the Rib River Lumber Company, 
large producer and handler of white pine in Toledo, 
O., has honored Boston town with a flying visit. 

George D. Emery, who may be safely called one of 
the largest, if not the largest, operators in mahogany in 
the world, has just returned from his first trip to the 
scene of his huge operations. It is interesting, as it is 
surprising, to realize that up to the present time Mr. 
Kmery has not seen his own mahogany growing on the 
stump. He has just paid quite a visit to Nicaragua, 
Central America, and the United States of Colombia. 

George Verge, formerly of the old firm of Frame & 
Verge, is reported to have left Seattle, Wash., on Apri! 
25 for Cape Nome, Alaska. His address will be Nome, 
Alaska, so if any of his old friends wish to have a chat 
with him he can be reached in a matter of two or three 
weeks, 

George E. French, of the Atlantic Lumber Company, 
has returned from a trip to Tennesee. He reports very 
busy people down there, with very heavy local demands 
and no large stock of whitewood in sight. 





THE QUAKER CITY. 

PHILADELPHTA, Pa., May 1.—At this writing it does 
not seem that the building trade of this section will be 
hampered by strikes of any consequence to retard oper- 
ations. In the various building trades some of the 
employers have accepted the scales offered them and 
others have not. There will be the usual fencing between 
the interested parties for a week or so, and then an 
agreement will be arrived at. There is a very great deal 
of work awaiting the outcome of the May day wage ag! 
tation and once the matter is definitely settled there 
will be quite a stir among the builders. 

Among the planing mill men, however, there is pros 
pect of strife. Some of the owners have acceded to the 
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demands for shorter hours and slightly more pay, but 
the majority are opposed to any concessions. One or 
two are dispose. to grant the men what they ask, but 
will decline to recognize any organization in the matter. 
Very iikely there will be some locking out in this branch 
of the trade. The mills are not overburdened with work, 
and this fact, together with the poor prospects so far 
for a busy season, may influence the men to take what 
is going and be thankful. 

The meeting of the North Carolina pine men next 
Thursday is looked forward to with interest here. There 
is some guessing as to what will be done about prices, 
and it is hinted here that the figure on No. 3 may be 
reduced. From recent advices it seems that stocks are 
piling up. At the April meeting there were 22,000,000 
feet of stuff reported unsold, and from a reliable source 
it is learned that not less than 40,000,000 feet will be 
reported unsold at Thursday’s meeting. The movement 
should be freer than it is this month and the action of 
the Georgia people in withdrawing their price list, 
coupled with the fact of the underselling being done 
hy the mills outside of their association, may make 
toward a revision of the whole list. That, anyway, is 
the opinion of dealers here who are in touch with the 
Carolina situation. 

In previous letters reference to the introduction of 
second growth short leaf pine, or “butt” pine, as it some- 
times is called, into this market was made, and your 
correspondent was taken to task by the hemlock people 
for suggesting the bare possibility of such a thing. It 
can now be stated that this stuff is coming in in greater 
quantity every day, and is being handled freely by 
Thomas B. Hammer, Smedley & Bro., and J. J. Hussey. 
From inquiry about the way the stuff was being received 
by the consumers, it is learned that this short leaf pine 
may henceforth be considered as a building lumber to 
he reckoned with. The high price of hemlock offered 
the incentive to try it on this market, and it has taken 
better than its introducers expected. It will be recalled 
that when hemlock lath were first made there was pro- 
found objection to them, and it was said they would 
never supersede spruce. A year ago hemlock lath could 
be had for $1 a thousand. The price today is $3. 

Freights from southern ports have taken a drop that 
means a good deal to the consignee. Charters during 
the week included the following: Fernandina to Phil- 
adelphia, $5.50; Pamunky river to Philadelphia, $5.75; 
Norfolk to Philadelphia, $2.50; Fernandina to Phila- 
delphia, $5. The charter rates to New York are as fol- 
lows: From Savannah, $5.75; Satilla, $5.75; Bruns- 
wick, $5.75. 

Among the lumber laden vessels and barges that 
arrived coastwise and by inland navigation during last 
week were the following: The schooner Horatio with 
box boards for E. D. Douglass, the box manufacturer, 
from New Bedford, and the schooner Lottie Beard, also 
from New Bedford, with box boards; the Willie L. Max- 
well, with 300,000 feet of dry cypress shipped at George- 
town, 8. C., by the Eddy Lake Cypress Company, to J. 8. 
Kent & Co., and the schooner William Jones, with 
1,500,000 laths from Bangor for Thomas B, Hammer. 

Franklin A. Smith, the planing mill man at Thirtieth 
and Spruce streets, received 475,000 feet of lumber from 
the Southern States Lumber Company at Pensacola by 
the schooner Florence Creadick, and a cargo of poplar 
for paper-making arrived by the Annie Camp from 
Pamunky river, consigned to W. F. Miles for the Jessup 
& Moore Paper Company. 

George F. Craig & Co., received 416,000 feet of lum- 
ber from Fernandina by the chooner Nellie W. Howlett, 
and 255,000 feet of pine arrived by the R. D. Spear to 
H. C. Patterson & Co., from Jacksonville. 

Charles M. Betts & Co. received 500,000 7x24 cypress 
shingles from Georgetown by the schooner Bayard Hop- 
kins, and the C. K. Buckley had a cargo of yellow pine 
from Brunswick, 240,000 feet of which was for the Reedy 
island construction work, and 60,000 feet for the Penn- 
sylvania railroad. 

Ten bargeloads of pine lumber arrived from North 
Carolina ports during last week, laden with close to 
4,000,000 feet. J. W. Janney received a bargeload loaded 
by the Addington Lumber Company, at Wharton, and 
there was also a barge in to the W. M. Lloyd Company 
shipped by the Blades Lumber Company at Newburg. 

The American Box & Lumber Company, of Baltimore, 
shipped 215,000 feet of box boards from Leetsville by 
the Levin J. Marvel to Watson & Co. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


PirrspurG, Pa., May 2.—There is no change in the 
local market. The spring trade has not opened as 
quickly as had been anticipated. The retail yards are 
fully stocked up. The high prices which the retailers 
paid for their lumber make it necessary for them to 
maintain prices pretty stiff. The wholesale market is 
a little quiet until the retailer disposes of sufficient 
lumber to meet his contracted obligations, all of which will 
amend itself in a reasonable course of time. The labor 
situation at present is serious in that the numerous 
strikes of bricklayers’ and carpenters’ unions at the 
very season when such labor is most needed will have 
# Very noticeable effect on the lumber business by hin- 
dering building. 

_ *Oorest fires are adding their quota toward hamper- 
ing trade. Those raging in the Seven Mountains near 
toate and neighboring towns have been devastating. 
¢ Lindenhall Lumber Company camps were fire-swept, 
* great deal of lumber and standing timber being de- 
nroyed. F. A. Blackwell’s lumber camp near North 
Bend on Lebe run was almost destroyed. 
ane another incident which is making itself felt in 
cearket is the destruction of 200,000,000 feet of lum- 
T In the Ottawa fire. Those dealers who have hitherto 


purchased large quantities of lumber from the Ottawa 
market will necessarily turn toward the Duluth and 
Georgian bay fields, and bring to bear a pressure on 
those markets which will affect prices in a marked 
degree. 

The hemlock market is in a sturdy condition, and is 
moving fairly well at good prices. Poplar is firm, with 
all grades scarce. The present dry weather is apt to 
make the poplar crop short. Many large’ mills have 
logs in the streams with not sufficient water to drive 
to the mills. Unless nature provides for this emergency 
there will be an increased scarcity of poplar. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. have completed an April’s busi- 
ness calculated to make one think that there would be 
a pessimistic view taken if it rained gold dollars. The 
following figures show a first class April business in the 
face of a quiet trade: Hemlock, 2,684,550 feet; pine, 
2,297,292 feet; yellow pine, 1,055,254 feet; poplar, 233,- 
952; beech, 358,760 feet; maple, 59,652 feet; shingles, 
2,500,750 feet; lath, 1,114,800 feet. 

The Nicola Brothers Company has had the biggest 
April business it ever had, and expects a continuance oi 
steady trade. 

William G. Gordon’s comment on the white pine busi- 
ness was that it is “all right, with no weakness.” Mr. 
Gordon finds, as do all white pine dealers here, that 
4-inch No. 2 common is very searce. In spruce Mr. 
Gordon’s orders and inquiries have been for spruce ceil- 
ing and bill stuff. 

J. E. Huffman, of Huffman & Jacobs, Peter’s Creek, 
Pa., was in town yesterday, and brought the news with 
him that the Monongahela City carpenters were out on a 
strike. Mr. Huffman reported business brisk in his see- 
tion. 

Win Willson, of Sharon, Pa., called upon the trade this 
week. 

Flint, Erving & Lindsay secured the contract for the 
lumber to be used in the construction of the miners’ 
houses belonging to the Eureka Coal Company. D. M. 
Fair & Sons is the contracting firm. The amount of 
lumber in the contract is about 1,500,000 feet. Flint, 
Erving & Lindsay have been the successful bidders in a 
number of neat contracts recently. 

John M. Hastings, D. L. Gillespic, and Hugh Murphy 
have gone to Mississippi on a business trip in the in- 
terests of their Iarge southern holdings. 





EASTERN FiAINE CONDITIONS. 


Banaor, Mr., April 28.—Now that the eastern spruce 
men have held their convention and fixed their scale of 
prices, every one is waiting to see what will be the effect. 
The meeting was all harmony, every one present recogniz- 
ing the fact that an unsatisfactory condition prevailed, 
even though it might be only temporary, and the neces- 
sity of doing something at once to protect the eastern 
manufacturer by regulating, so far as might be, the 
amount of eastern spruce supplied to the New York 
market. 

Notwithstanding the assertions reported to have been 
made by several men in the business, both here and in 
New York, to the effect that the New York market was 
not overburdened with spruce, and that no unusual 
quantity had been shipped upon that market this spring, 
everyone who keeps watch of the ship news knows that 
a great deal of lumber, largely from the port of St. 
John and other places in the maritime provinces, has 
been sent into New York since March 15. This, taken 
in connection with the fact that the yards were well 
supplied before any cargoes arrived this spring, and 
with the further fact that owing to the suspension of 
speculative building the demand was slow, accounts 
plainly enough for the decline in prices that lately oc- 
curred, whether that decline has been as much as reported 
by some of the brokers or not. 

Under these conditions in New York it might rea- 
sonably be expected by people there not acquainted with 
all the details of the lumber trade that prices ought to 
fall; but under the conditions existing here in Maine, 
the source of supply of big spruce, it was just as rea- 
sonable for the people here to look for a rise. In New 
York they had a large supply and for the time, at any 
rate, little demand; in Maine it was well known that 
there would be far less spruce for shipment this year 
than in 1899, and that it would cost considerably more 
to produce it. 

The question now is, how long will it take to work off 
the surplus on the New York market? When that sur- 

lus has disappeared, then orders may be expected here 
in considerable volume. Until these orders have been 
received there can be no business of much account on the 
eastern rivers, for the manufacturers have agreed to 
load no Jumber until it is ordered. When the New York 
market has resumed its normal condition the operation 
of the agreement entered into here last Tuesday ought 
to be beneficial to all concerned, and it is the general 
opinion that some such arrangement ought to have been 
made long ago. While the surplus in New York is being 
worked off, the agreement will of course be beneficial 
chiefly to the owners of the lumber that has lately been 
shipped unsold to that market, as all other manufactur- 
ers will keep out, sending nothing’ to New York unless 
on orders. 

The convention committee’s estimates of the amounts 
of new spruce logs that will be available for sawing pur- 
poses, “some time in June and later,” seem rather small. 
They allow 55,000,000 feet for the Penobscot, out of a 
cut that from all accounts cannot fall below 100,000,000 
feet, and the pulp mills are supposed to swallow the 
balance. Last year the total survey was about 180,000,- 
000 feet, of which about 137,000,000 feet, mostly spruce, 
was shipped from Bangor by water, the cargoes num- 
bering nearly 1,000. A considerable amount of Aroostook 


_ for five years past. 


spruce lumber, sawed at Ashland, is shipped through 
Bangor by rail and from here by water. The committee 
of the convention estimates this lumber for 1900 at 
15,000,000 feet by water and 13,000,000 feet by rail. 

For the Kennebec river the committee estimates 40,- 
000,000 new logs for sawing, and for the St. John river 
86,000,000 feet, making, with the Penobscot, a total of 
181,000,000 feet available for the mills this year. This, 
says the committee, is 25 percent less than the average 
The estimates, it must be remem- 
bered, are for spruce only. 

The spruce men’s convention was brought about by 
Ira H. Randall, of the Augusta Lumber Company, one 
oi the largest concerns on the Kennebec. The attend- 
ance was large and representative of the great bulk of 
the spruce interests of the east, in Maine, a part of New 
Hampshire and the St. John river district in New Bruns- 
wick. Those present or represented were: E 

M. G. Shaw, of Bath; George Van Dyke, Boston; Ira 
H. Randall, Augusta; Sterns Lumber Company, Bangor ; 
Adams & Co., Bangor; Hodgkins & Hall, Bangor; Dunn 
Brothers, St. John, N. B.; Berlin Mills Company, Ber- 
lin, N. H.; Stetson, Cutler & Co., Bangor; Twin Lakes 
Lumber Company, Millinocket; Hastings & Strickland, 
Bangor; F. W. Ayer & Co., Bangor; W. T. Haines, 
Waterville; James W. Parker, South Gardiner Lumber 
Company; Mattawamkeag Lumber Company, Island 
Falls, Me.; D. Sargent’s Sons, Bangor; H. B. Stebbins, 
Boston; F. L. Perry, Boston; Lowell & Engel, Bangor; 
Milliken & Henderson, Richmond, Me.; Lawrence Broth- 
ers, South Gardiner; Kimball, Adams & Co., Bangor; 
N. H. Murechie, St. John, N. B.; George B. Cushing, 
St. John, N. B.; W. R. Chester & Co., Boston; James 
Walker & Co., Bangor. 

The scale of prices is as follows: 


10: ad: 3D De Gia os tin. hoe didn cai mdcakaner $20.00 

3x9 inch dimension........... F eesedian de Oa 

8 inch and under dimension 

10 and 12 inch random lengths, 10 feet and up 

3x9 inch random lengths, 10 feet and up............. 
24 and 25 feet lengths, $2 per M extra. 

2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2 






x6, 2x7 and 3x4, 10 feet and up 


yp ee ES eee ree rere eee 
All other random lengths, 8 inch and under, 10 feet 

GIN Goin be cede cewdcic cccsiesdecuscecteqeee ad 16.50 
PIR OW Bi aid de cv cndscoewcvcusivcedseewaamees 50 
PRR CHO es cb cercdoevedotccedocddenguaude 1.00 
Piamite thved OF TOUR GOW se onc bes ciccccsccivscdicse 1.50 
Planing one side and grooved.............ceeeeeeeee 1.00 
Planing one or two sides and matched............... 1.00 


Butting to exact lengths, 50 cents per M extra. 

Splines not less than $1 per M extra. 

Above prices are for New York delivery, eastern survey. 

Shipments to all sound ports, 50 cents peg M less than New 
York prices and regular sound terms. 

For Boston shipments the price list of the rail association 
to be adopted, making terms thirty days from date of deliv- 
ery instead of date of shipment. No further shipments of 
unsold cargoes to be made, or, in other words, all cargoes to 
be sold before shipped. 

For two weeks past a great freshet has raged on the 
Penobscot, and the mills that started have been obliged 
to shut down. Adams & Co., Orono; Charles E. Sutton, 
at Stillwater; Lowell & Engel, at Great Works; William 
Engel & Co., at Orono, and a few smaller concerns began 
sawing early, but the water ran so high that all were 
obliged to quit, and at present the only mills going 
on the river are the steam mills of Morse & Co. in 
Bangor and F, W. Ayer & Co. in South Brewer—both 
on tidewater. Hastings & Strickland, in Brewer, and the 
Sterns Lumber Company, in East Hampden, will start 
in a few days, probably May 1. Hodgkins & Hall, East 
Hampden, have no logs, and will not start until June. 
D. Sargent’s Sons, South Brewer, will not start until the 
middle of May or the first of June. 

The weather for a week past has been extremely cold 
for the season, and the result has been a decided fall 
in the water, the melting of snow up river, which caused 
the sudden rise, having now entirely ceased. In Aroo- 
stook county the weather has been so cold this week that 
ice formed every night all along the Aroostook, and the 
lakes still remaining frozen over, the river is so low 
that the drives, containing 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet 
of logs needed by the mills at Ashland, have been unable 
to make any progress. ; 


A USEFUL CALENDAR. 

A very handsome and characteristic calendar has 
been received from the H. M. Loud’s Sons Company 
which will prove to any one who receives it a striking 
reminder of the fact that the main office of that con- 
cern is at Au Sable, Mich., 
with its mills at that point 
and Munising and yards at 
Buffalo and Tonawanda, N. Y., 
together with a reminder of 
all the various classes of lum- 
ber products which that con- 
cern handles. 

The calendar contains a 
pad of fifty-two leaves, one 
for each week in the year, be- 
ginning with April, and each 
leaf adorned at the bottom 
with some wise or witty say- 
ing from Mark Twain, Solo- 

rag mon, Victor Hugo, ‘Shakes- 
H. M. LOUD. peare and others, running the 
gamut from the clown to the sage. The card upon 
which the pad is mounted bears a portrait of H, M. 
Loud, and another neat little cut of two men engaged 
in sawing down a giant of the forest. The yard man- 
agers at Buffalo and North Tonawanda are respectively 
C. H. Stanton and George W, Millener, and we presume 
that the former gentleman is responsible for the copy 
of the calendar which we received. It is hoped that he 
will favor the American Lumberman with another copy, 
as the present one was necessarily defaced in repro- 
ducing the engraving which is here shown. 




















The Record. 


Anniston—The Anniston Lumber Company has recently 
commenced business. 

Brocton——Brocton Lumber Company has sold out to the 
Henderson-Boyd Lumber Company. 





Mobile—The Standard Veneer Company has _ recently 
engaged in the veneer manufacturing business. 
Oxanna—S. A. Lewis succeeds Lewis & Grant. 
Arkansas. 
Higginson-—-Louis Lorch has sold out his saw mill business. 
Colorado. 


Cripple Creek-——The Teller Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $35,000 to do business in 
Teller and El Paso counties. ‘The directors are H. H. Hem 
enway, W. A. Hawley and W. D. McPherson. 

Wray-—E. H. Vaughn has sold out. 


California. 

Emeryville—Henry W. ‘Taylor, of West Berkeley, Cal., 
will open a lumber yard. He will abandon his yard at West 
Berkeley. 

Eureka—The Hine & Andrews Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000, by Thomas M. Hine, 
Clara L. Hine, Stephen R. Andrews, Rachel F. Bulk and 
Silas M. Bulk, all of Eureka. 

Los Angeles—The Nofziger Bros. Lumber Company has 
ben incorporated, with a capital of $50,000, by KF. N. Nof- 
ziger, D. L. Nofz fer, Andrew Nichols, Los Angeles; O. W. 
Selmer, of Azusa, and 8S. F. Kelley, of San Bernardino. 

Sunny South—The Eureka Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $20,000 paid in, by 
H. T. Power, G. R. Cowan and M. A. Cowan, of Sunny South, 
and O. M. Power and L. P. Biggs, of Auburn. 


Illinois. 


Beason—H. B. Suttle has been succeeded by the Beason 
Grain Company, with a capital stock of $20,000 paid in. 

Cairo—The Creelman Export Lumber Company, of Cairo 
and Mobile, Ala., has increased its capital stock from $50,000 
to $100,000, and the number of directors from three to five. 

Chicago—The Great Northern Molding Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000,—Olson & 
VTitley have been succeeded by the Kagle Tank Company, 
with factory at Chicago avenue and North Green street.— 
George W. Stoneman has removed from 820 West Adams 
street to 1005 Marquette building. 

Hinckley—M. J. Pogue & Son have been succeeded by the 
Pogue Bros. Lumber Company, composed of J. B. Pogue, 
Robert Pogue and W. M. McFarlane; also at Waterman and 
Paw Paw. 

Lafayette—John W. Cole has sold out to J. BK. Potter. 

Oblong—G. W. Shire has sold out. 

Taylorville—A. J. Willey & Son have sold out to the Alex- 
ander Lumber Company, of Chicago. 

Utica—It is reported that Beatty & Ross of this place will 
dissolve partnership, Mr. Ross selling out his interest to 
James Wilson. : 

Indiana. 


Cayuga—E. H. McDaniel has sold out. 

Muncie—M. H. Tyler has sold out to Cary Franklin. 

Plainfield—Moore & Lewis have sold out. 

Wagoner—Levi Baker has been succeeded by J. F. Grimes. 

Winchester—Williams Bros. have been suceeded in the saw 
mill business by Williams & Gwinn, Smith Williams disposing 
of his interest. 


Indian Territory. 


Checotah—-The Hastings Lumber Company has recently 
begun business here. 
lowa. 


Kdgewood—R. 8. Huntington has been succeeded by G. I. 
& C, H. Edmonds. 

lowa Falls—The Hall & McDonald Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. H. B. Hall is 
president and T. H. Pleitsch secretary. 

Lowden—HBaade & Ruprecht have been succeeded by C. H. 
Baade. 

Perry—The Dubuque Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by J. E. Wilson. 

Rippey—Johnson Bros. have sold out to Neel Bros, 

Reinbeck—Moeller, Bryant & Horstman have incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

Rudd—H. Summers has been succeeded by Lars Gulbrand- 
son. 

Sac City—The Sac City Lumber Company has sold out to 
the W. J. Dixon Lumber Company. 

Sioux City—The Fullerton Lumber Company has removed 
its headquarters to Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sumner—The Sumner Planing Mill Company has recently 
begun business. 

Terrill—Weyerhaeuser & Co. have sold out to the L. Lamb 
Lumber Company. 

Waterville—A. M. Fellows has recently started in the lum- 
ber business. 

Wayland—S. Wenger & Co. have been succeeded by A. 8. 
& H. KE. Walter. 

Zearing—J. C. Burkhart is out of business. 

Kansas. 


Topeka—M. R. Smith has purchased the lumber and coal 
business of Davies & Nicholson. 

Manhattan—Pfeutze Bros. have recently started in the 
retail lumber business. 

Emporia—The Watson-Scott Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Watson-Ballweg Lumber Company, Mrs. 
aa disposing of her interest in the former concern to Carl 
sallweg. 





Kentucky. 


Sacramento—Gish & Inglehart have been succeeded by 
Gish & Bates. 
Maryland. 


Baltimore—Frank C. Brady and Harry R. Grimes have 
succeeded to the business of Edward Brady & Son under the 
same firm name.—The L .H. Robinson Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the L. H. Robinson Company. 


Massachusetts. . 


Abington—The Edward P. Reed estate has been succeeded 
by the Kb. P. Reed Lumber Yard, Arthur B. Reed, proprietor. 

Arlington—H. A. Hmerson & Co. have been succeeced by 
Blanchard & Kendall; also at Stoneham and Winchester. 

Beverly—Peter E. Clark has sold his planing mill to Joseph 
W. Obear. 

I'ramingham—Fales & Sons have been succeeded by the 
A. Fales & Sons Company, incorporated, with a paid in capi- 
tal stock of $20,000, 

Lowell—Alfred P. pawyet has purchased the Hall Lumber 
Company's plant for $10,028. 

Pittsfield—The Berkshire Lumber Company has started in 
the wholesale and retail lumber business here. It is com- 
posed of Charles D. Butler and W. T. Butler. 

Pepperell—Henry S. Woodworth is building a planing mill. 

West Somerville—The Teale & Foster Lumber Company 
succeeds Frank A. Teale. 


Michigan. 


Central Lake—-The Central Lake Lumber Company has 


y 

been incorporated, with an authorized capital ) 
Bee 000" p orized capit stock of 
Grand Rapids—The Grand Rapids Match Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $75,000, of which 
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mi is paid in, by M. Shanahan, A. Stonehouse and L. E. 
Swing. 


Minnesota. 


Bellingham—Kopplin, Manther & Co. have sold out. 

Carlisle—Brashears Bros. have been succeeded by W. I. 
Brashears. 

Felton—J. J. Opsahl is out of business at this point. 

Greenville—W. H. Neal has been succeeded by the W. H. 
Neal Lumber Company. 

Minneapolis—Smith & Richardson have dissolved partner- 
ship, H. H. Smith continuing. 


Missouri. 

Butler—The Logan-Moore-Boyd Lumber Company has 
changed its name to the Logan-Moore Lumber Company.—— 
Dave Wykoff has sold out to H. C. Wyatt & Son. 

Cape Girardeau—M. KE. Leming has been succeeded by the 
Cape Girardeau Saw Mill Company. 

Carl Junction—S. C. Cramer is out of business. 

Maryville—W. M. Howell has sold out. 

St. Louis—H. J. Benderscheid has been succeeded by the 
Benderscheid Manufacturing Company.—Teckmeyer & Hader 
have recently commenced in the hardwood lumber business 
here, 

Montana. 


Columbia—-Murray & Kiley have been succeeded by Wil- 
liam Kiley. 
Martinsdale—The Midland Coal & Lumber Company has 


been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. 
Nebraska. 


Ord-—-Kroetch Bros. have been succeeded by M. A. Kroetch 
& Co. 
z wanegee- John H. Slater has purchased the Winside plan- 
ing mill. 
New Jersey. 


Camden—The Keystone Box Company has been incorpo- 
rated to manufacture boxes with a capital stock of $50,000. 


New York. 


Delevan W. D. Ryder has been succeeded by Ryder & 
lisher. 

Jamestown—The Bailey-Jones Company has been incor- 
porated to manufacture lumber and furniture, with a capital 
of $250,000, by Edward C. Bailey and Cyrus EK. Jones, both 
of Jamestown. 

Johnstown—J. Stevenson and Harry Newnham have en- 
gaged in the box and lumber business here. 

Peekskill Landing—Herbert R. Conkling, of Mattituck, 
N. Y., has recently engaged in the lumber business here. 

Wilson—Henry F. Giles has started in the sash and door 
manufacturing business. 


North Dakota. 


Berthold——Foot & Carson have recently engaged in the lum- 
ber business here; also at Lone Tree. 
Wales—-Ostby & Cole have recently started in the lumber 


business. 
Ohio. 


Ironton—-Ward & Millies will discontinue their retail yard 
here, confining their attention hereafter to wholesale busi- 
ness. 

Painesville—The Painesville Veneer Company has _ been 
organized, with a capital of $25,000, by W. G. Stoors, P. K. 
Smith, BE. L. Houser, T. J. Scott, J. D. Sargent and C. Benson. 

Wellston—William Gillam has sold out to the Wellston 


Lumber Company. 
Oklahoma. 


Mountain View—-J. M. Seawell & Son are out of business 
lere, 
Nardin—-The Nardin Lumber Company is out of business 
here. 

Oregon. 


Vortland—The Deep River Logging Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $30,000, by 8S. Benson, R. Ever- 
ding and A, Olsen. 

Pennsylvania. 


Glassport—-The Glassport Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated, with $10,000 capital stock, by John W. Jones, of 
Kinleyville; Thomas L. Bailey, of Vandergrift, and George 
M. Seaman, of Allegheny. 

Bloomsburg—Creasy & Wells have sold their planing mill 
to Robinson Bros., of Philadelphia. 

Scranton—Mason & Snowdon have been succeeded by the 
Mason & Snowdon Lumber Company. 

. tiled I. Haines has been succeeded by Haines 

Son. 

Wilkesbarre—W. F. Goff, formerly of Sturdevant & Goff, 
has purchased the interest of the late I. I’. Morgan in the 
Morgan Planing Mill Company and the business will be con- 
tinued under the name of the Morgan & Goff Lumber Com- 
peer. composed of C. I. Morgan, B. F. Morgan and W. F. 
Goff. 


South Carolina. 


Dovesville-——Coker & Edwards have recently engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber. 


Tennessee. 


payetevane. -Jacob Moyers and M. M. 
building a saw mill. ° 

Newport—The Ordway Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $100,000, by A. H. Ord- 
way, R. BE, Styll, E, W. Willard, C. Ff. Boyer and W. J. Swift, 
all of Newport. 

Rutherford-»-Davidson & Conlee have recently started in 
the saw, planing mill and general lumber business. 

Winerva—The White River Tie & Timber Company has 
been incorporated by I’. C. Root, J. L. Root, J. N. Griffin and 
J. 8S. Elliston, with a capital stock of $8,000. 


Texas. 


Lanana—The Bermea Land & Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Clawson Lumber Company and the plant has been 
moved to Angelina, this state. 

Marlin—Joseph Phipps and Theodore Peiper are starting 
in the planing mill business here. 

San Antonio—The Vaughan Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $125,000. 


Washington. 


Granite Falls—John McMasters has transferred his shin- 
gle mill to the John McMasters Shingle Company. 

South Bend—RH. C. Burke will start.a shingle mill. 

Salzer Valley—W. M. Carr has sold out to David J. Platt. 


Seattle—The Kerry Mill Company has been incorporated 
with a capital of $125,000, by A. F. Kerry, C. M. Nettleton 
and C. J. Smith, all of Seattle. 

_ Tacoma—The hf gee a Tie & Timber Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $5,000, by J. Bagley and B. M. 
Hayden, of Tacoma. 


West Virginia. 


Ceredo—The J. H. Millender Lumber Company has sold 
out to the R. W. Kennedy Company, of Grafton, this state. 

Preston—W. G. Ward, of Ironton, O., has purchased the 
interests of R. W. Blankenship in the lumber business of 
Ward & Blankenship. 


Lineberger are 





Wisconsin. 


Kau Claire—The Dells Paine Company has changed its 
name to the Dells Lumber & Shingle Company. The officers 
are J. S, Gillett, Fi terragends George W. Prescott, vice-presi- 
dent ; Jerome EB. Gillett, secretary, and W. K. Calkin, treas- 
urer. 

Menomonie—-The Kinney Mercantile Company has recentl 
engaged in the lumber business here. wand 4 


Wyoming. 


Cheyenne—The Hurd Lumber Company has sold out to 


Black & Clark. 
Manitoba. 


Indian Head—Fraser & Cameron have been succeeded py 
A. M. Fraser & Co. 7 


The Ohio Field. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., April 30.—Last week saw navigation 
fully opened up; a goodly number of cargoes of lumber 
came in, mostly from Lake Huron, and the yards are 
assuming their spring activity. 

The car trade at most of the yards was fairly good, 
though not quite up to what was hoped it would be, 
Lath have moved out quite freely considering the time 
of year. Prices on most kinds of lumber have kept up 
remarkably well, and we look for no marked decline at 
present; however, later a slight decline in the price of 
norway and hemlock piece stuff is looked for, owing 
principally to the fact that a large number of buildings 
that earlier in the season were contemplated have been 
laid over because of labor agitations, ete. Our city or 
retail trade with factories and manufacturing establish 
iwents has kept up exceedingly well. 

The after-lunch talks at the Lumbermen’s club room 
are all of a very interesting character, and many amus- 
ing stories are told. One of these, relating to a lot of 
strips and told in rhyme, was as follows: 

One day at the board-room, when dinner was o'er, 

And the boys lit up their cigars, 


And the joke and the josh were going the rounds, 
Up spake one of the jolly jack-tars. 








‘Gene Carleton it was, our genial friend Gene, 
As “Saint Gene, the good,”’ he’s now known, 

Who resisted temptation’s deadliest thrust 
And now stands in a class of his own. 


It seems that a neighbor sent up to his mill 
A carload of culls to be planed, 

Which ’Gene said was all of it No. 1 shop; 
(The party who sent it’s not named.) 


The devil now whispered in tones soft and low 
(As devils who tempt us all will), 

“Why don’t you run some of your own No. 3, 
And send these to No. 2 mill?’ 


One moment he poms. but virtue prevailed, 
And he hurriedly left the scene, 

lor he happened to think h's own culls were “scooped.” 

ye’ve got a tin halo for ’Gene. 

To have fully appreciated the above one should have 
listened to the pathetic manner in which it was related, 
but as many of your readers are personally acquainted 
with “our genial friend,” Eugene Carleton, they can in 
imagination hear him as he was expostulating upon the 
good quality of his neighbor’s strips. 





THE TOLEDO SITUATION. 


ToLtepo, O., April 30.—There has been no marked 
change in conditions here since last report. ‘Trade con- 
tinues steady, but the aggregate movement as compared 
with the output of the late fall has been more or less 
disappointing. Stocks here are somewhat broken, more 
especially in short lengths of No. 2 and No. 3 stock 
boards, but the whole market is generally well supplied 
and there is, notwithstanding the fact we went into 
winter quarters with a light stock, quite as much lum- 
ber on hand here as is usual at the opening of naviga- 
tion, There was one arrival the past week—the steamer 
Hickok, with lath, ete., for J. M. Reed. 

The local conditions are about the same. ‘There is 
continued activity along industrial lines and in the 
building of flats, with less ‘than the usual activity in 
small individual house building. 

The conditions, we think, will continue to improve, 
though investors seem timid and the recent break in 
wire and wire nails leads the doubting ones to exclaim, 
“T told you so; prices are all too high.” 

It would seem that a very large proportion of white 
pine lumber available for immediate use is in the hands 
of jobbers and retailers, and it remains to be seen how 
rapidly this will be used by consumers. We believe, now 
that weather conditions are favorable, that the stock 
will be rapidly absorbed by a legitimate and increasing 
demand. 

The demand for ‘hemlock has been good; yellow pine 
has sold quite freely; shingles are in good demand. In 
fact, when one comes to analyze the situation the output 
has been fully normal, but the large fall demand led 
people to look for a still larger spring trade, and that 
has not yet materialized to the extent of expectation. 
Prices as a rule are well maintained and steady. 

BPBLAPADP LPL LILI IIS 

The Rock Island railroad sprung quite a sensation 
recently at the meeting of the trans-Missouri committee 
of the Western Passenger Association, which was held 
at the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver. General Passenger 
Agent Sebastian, of the Rock Island road, announced 
that beginning about June 20 the Rock Island would 
run four excursions from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansa* 
City and Omaha to Colorado common points, making 4 
rate of one fare plus $2 for the round trip and return, 
limit October 31 on the ticket. Return excursions will 
also be run from Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo 
to the above eastern points, the same rate prevailing, 
to enable the Colorado people desiring to do so to make 
tourist trips to the east during the summer, with the 
same advantages granted eastern tourists who desire 10 
go west. The excursions will be run as special excur- 
sion trains and will be up to the high standard attained 
by the Rock Island road in caring for the comfort of its 
patrons. , 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Little Strength Shown in Yellow Pine at St. Louis—Labor Strikes Affect Trade and Prices at 
Kansas City—Texas Mills Full of Car Material and Export Orders—Serious 
Effects of the Floods—Scarcity of Logs at Mobile. 





REPORTED FROM ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., May 2.—A combination of troubles 
has prevented the development of business as the season 
advanced and the volume of trade is not up to the ex- 
pectations of dealers in nearly all branches of the 
business. Thus far this year the movement of stock 
has been greater than ever before in a similar period, 
but wholesalers have been able to fill their orders with 
great promptness, and they are not far enough behind 
with deliveries to feel satisfied with the situation. Be- 
sides this, salesmen are unable to increase their sales 
in the proportion that is usual at this season, and the 
increased output of the milJs,. because of improved 
weather conditions, is causing an accumulation of stock, 
The general opinion around town is to the effect that 
the consumption of stock has not decreased during the 
past few weeks except so far as building material is 
concerned, but the woodworking factories have cer- 
tainly reduced their purchases and intimate that they 
will be still more conservative during the next few 
weeks. It is a noticeable feature of the present situa- 
tion that all orders are on an immediate delivery 
basis and those who have enough stock to supply imme- 
diate needs are not buying. 

An unusual number of lumbermen have been in the 
city during the past few days, nearly all sections of 
the country being represented, and it seems to be the 
unanimous opinion that the labor troubles, which have 
spread until they are felt from the extreme east to the 
Pacific coast, are wholly to blame for the present situa- 
tion. The building trades in nearly all of the large 
cities are affected and there is no city demand for build- 
ing lumber. The majority of the woodworking factories 
are free from trouble thus far and are running on full 
time, but the fear of possible difficulties is causing a 
conservatism which is having a marked effect on the 
lumber situation. 

The local people are all pleased at the crop outlook, 
Reports from the western and central country continue 
to be particularly bright and show that all farm prod- 
ucts will be in heavy supply. 

Collections were never better than at the present 
time. Fewer renewals than ever before are being re- 
quested and nearly everyone is paying cash for all 
purchases, money being plentiful. 

The April report of the St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Exchange shows a decided decrease in 
the movement of lumber into and out of this market 
when compared with March. Daily reports from each 
railroad show the receipts from that source to have 
aggregated 8,491 cars, a gain of 720 cars when com- 
pared with April of last year. The river receipts com- 
pare more favorably, being 5,941,000 feet, against 2,104,- 
000 feet during the corresponding month of last year. 
The April shipments were 4,954 cars, against 4,657 cars 
last year. This report also shows that the movement 
was much heavier during the first part of the month 
than during the past few weeks. The first two weeks 
were fully up to the high mark set by March, but there 
was a rapid decline thereafter. This fact is shown by 
the statement that the receipts of last week fell 8,000,- 
000 feet short of those of the previous week, being 
20,753,000 feet from all sources. The shipments were 
14,568,000 feet, being a decrease of 2,000,000 feet when 
compared with the preceding week. 

The yellow pine situation has not gained strength 
during the past week, Little new business ‘has been 
moving and competition has been strong to capture 
whatever was offered, A few people are offering slight 
price reductions to get the business, but this is the 
exception and not the rule. Local opinion is to the 
effect that price inducements will have little effect in 
increasing business at the present time and the majority 
of the wholesalers are holding values to a satisfactory 
standard. The production continues heavy, but night 
work has been discontinued at a number of the mills. 

The local hardwood people are considerably exercised 
over the market reports in the daily papers to the effect 
that the hardwood trade is utterly demoralized and 
that there have been heavy price reductions. The report 
was very panicky and is not the true situation. It is 
true that sales are reduced and some of the brokers and 
other receivers of lumber who rely on the local market 
for the dipposal of their stock and who are not prepared 
to hold for better conditions have been offering price 
inducements on some classes of stock to move them, but 
the majority of the woods are still being quoted on 
the same basis as during the past several weeks. Country 
tales are light and the wholesale yards are inclined to 
absorb only the pick of the offerings and the undesirable 
stock is accumulating on the hands of the receivers. It 
cannot be denied that the edge is off the market, but 
there is still considerable stock moving and prices are 
firm on all desirable stock. ©. 

_ With the opening of the rafting season on the upper 
Tiver the local lumber “pullers” have struck for an 
increase in their pay of 2 cents a course. They are 
offered 8 cents and want 10. It is thought things will 
be amicably arranged within a few days and that serious 
trouble will be avoided. 

The report of the building commissioner shows that 


permits were issued during April for the construction 
of buildings valued at $579,353, compared with $1,037,- 
395 during April of last year. The strike in the building 
trades is responsible for the decrease and it is stated 
that active work has not been started on the majority 
of those buildings for which permits have been taken out. 

F. G. Dickman, manager of the St. Louis office of 
William Buchanan, reports that the mills of his estab- 
lishment have kept very busy thus far this spring. He 
says present trade is not up to expectations, but is 
fairly good, April sales being ahead of last year. A 
noticeable feature of the present business is the request 
to hurry all orders, showing that the consumption is 
heavy, but that no one is buying for stock. Mr. Bu- 
chanan has been in the city during the past few days 
looking over the local situation. He contemplates in- 
creasing his output by the addition of another mill to 
his already large plant. 

C. E. Neely, of the South Arkansas Lumber Company, 
and J. J. Cochran, of the Camden Lumber Company, are 
down at the mills of their respective companies. 

George T. Mickle, of the Mickle-Moore Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from an extended eastern trip and 
reports trade as being fairly good in the sections he 
visited. This company is building up its eastern trade 
and reports a satisfactory number of orders on its books. 

A. T. Gerrans will sail for Liverpool on May 26, to 
be gone about six weeks. It is primarily a business 
trip, he being engaged in the cultivation of a foreign 
trade, but advantage will be taken of the opportunity 
to visit his old home in England. 

The W. G. Rice Lumber Company, which removed to 
St. Louis from Cairo and opened a hardwood yard sev- 
eral months ago, has been incorporated for $30,000, fully 
paid up. The stockholders are W. G. Rice, John P. 
Vinyard, John Floyd and John Mackler, each having 
125 shares. 

C. D. Johnson, of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, 
takes an optimistic view of the situation and thinks 
there will be a betterment in conditions in the near 
future. The shipments of the mills of his company dur- 
ing April were the heaviest in the history of the com- 
pany and a goodly number of ordets are on the books. 

Among the many recent visitors in the city were 
George W. Decker, of Newport, Ark.; N. N. Crary, of 
Beaumont, Tex.; M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
W. A. Pickering, of Kansas City, Mo.; C. S. Keith, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; O .O. Russell, of Kansas City, Mo.; 
E. 8S. Crossett, of Davenport, Ia., and H. H. Wheless, 
of Alden Bridge, La. 

George S. Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., spent the early 
part of the week in the city and reports things again 
moving down in Mississippi after a ten days’ tie-up be- 
cause of floods. The dams of several of the saw mill 
plants in the Mississippi yellow pine district were 
washed out, but there were only small log losses, the 
runs have been light of late. The mill of © East- 
man, Gardiner & Co. did not close down during the 
freshet, but it is now being run with only a day shift. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo.,, May 1.— Prospects for trade in 
the southwest are fine, but it is hard to tell just when 
the demand will set in. Wheat harvest is coming on 
earlier than ever before and thus far there has been 
nothing to retard or hurt the growing crop; with con- 
tinued favorable weather conditions the crops of Kansas 
and Oklahoma will be far ahead of any previous yield. 
This will assure a good trade for the dealers during 
the last half of the year, and in the wheat country 
the lumbermen should make up for any lack of trade 
they have had thus far., The season has not been good 
for the country trade, as bad weather prevailed until 
it was time for the farmers to go into their fields, and 
they have only just finished with their field work, so 
that it is not surprising that the country dealers have 
not been busy. An improvement in the volume of busi- 
ness would do a great deal to strengthen prices which, 
on some things in the lumber line, are wobbling a good 
deal. White pine, cypress and hardwoods maintain their 
firm tone, but yellow pine lumber and red cedar shingles 
show weakness. . 

The threatened strike of the mechanics in the build- 
ing trades went into effect today, and it is estimated 
that between 1.000 and 1.500 walked out this morning. 
The contractors and the mechanics are apparently far 
apart, and there is some talk that the contractors will 
declare a general lock-out until the unions recede from 
some of their demands. The retail lumber dealers here 
are apprehensive over the situation. as this strike has 
been brewing for a number of weeks, and now that it 
is on the chances are that it will continue for some 
time and that building will be at a standstill. The 
probability of this strike has resulted in the contrac- 
tors refusing to accept large contracts for several 
weeks and building has not. been as active for a month 
or two as it would have been if labor troubles had 
not been threatened. 

’ The convention hal] directors state that the strikes 
will not affect the progress of the new hall, which 


is going up rapidly. The unions have made an excep- 
tion on the convention hall and have promised that 
they will not throw anything in the way of its rapid 
completion. 

S. H. Turner, of the Saunders-Turner Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a three months’ trip to the 
far west. He invested in the oil fields of California, 
and has two or three wells that have struck oil and 
are pumping up about 150 or 200 barrels a day. Mr. 
Turner says that a boom has struck the coast and the 
manufacturers of lumber out there are having about 
all the trade they can take care of right at home. 

There will be a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers on May 2, at the office of the secretary at Kansas 
City, to take action on some association matters and 
to discuss the present phase of the railroad controversy. 
The dealers in the country are hammering at the rail- 
road companies by having matter in reference to the 
discriminations printed in their local papers and all 
over Kansas and Oklahoma they are tendering pay- 
ment on a basis of 23 cents a hundred pounds on yel- 
low pine, as per instructions of the railroad committee, 
and, as this is of course refused by the agents, are pay- 
ing the excess under protest, with a view to bringing 
suit to recover the excess later on. The test cases will 
be tried in the course of the next two or three weeks 
at points where a 30 cent rate is charged, and where 
the lumber is hauled right through these points for 
delivery at Kansas City, where a rate of only 23 cents 
is charged. It is confidently expected that the dealers 
will win their cases without any trouble. 





CONDITIONS IN SOUTHEAST TEXAS. 


Beaumont, Tex., April 30.—Just as mill men were con- 
gratulating themselves that the sun had begun to shine in 
Texas, the state was visited by another week of deluge, 
worse if possible than the former one. The damage to 
property in various parts of the state has been very 
great and a number of lives have been lost. Crops have 
been ruined, houses swept away, roads made impassable, 
tracks damaged and bridges destroyed by the relentless 
waters. At this writing the Brazos river is still rising 
and a repetition of the scenes of last June is greatly 
feared. The writer dislikes to harp continually upon 
the weather, but it is a fact that never before within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant has so much rain 
fallen in Texas at this season of the year as has been 
the case this spring. 

Business, not only in lumber but all other kinds as 
well, has been greatly affected by this excessive quantity 
of rain. As a matter of fact. the lumber industry has 
suffered considerably less than many other lines of 
trade; certainly less than would have been expected 
under the circumstances. For while the month cannot 
be said to have been by any means a satisfactory one, 
and while the volume of business done is small compared 
with what was confidently expected earlier in the spring 
for the month of April. still the demand has held up 
remarkably well considering the very adverse cireum- 
stances that have prevailed. The condition of the roads 
if nothing else would prevent the farmer buving at pres- 
ent, and although out door construction is simply impos- 
sible just now, the mills have received some orders 
from dealers within the past ten days. Several large 
requisitions have come to hand from the railroads during 
the week, partly for lumber for new work and partly for 
repairs made necessary by the washouts. There have 
also been inquiries for figures on oil mill bills and on 
several rice mill bills from southern Lousiana. 

Some planer orders are being canceled on account of 
delay in shipment caused by the lack of dry lumber. 
It is almost impossible for the plawing mill men to get 
hold of enough dry stuff to keep the planers running 
even half time. 

Stocks are maintaining about the same level as for 
the last three months. This is due to the fact that the 
rain has interfered about equally with manufacturing 
and shipping. The special feature of the market for 
the week just closed is a shortage of boxing. 

The export market continues in the same satisfactory 
condition, and this of course is particularly gratifying 
to the mill men in view of the conditions existing in 
the home demand. Lumber is being sent from the 
Beaumont mills to almost every foreign country and 
there is every indication that the product of the southern 
saw mills will continue to be in favor with the lands 
over the seas, There has been a particularly strong 
demand during the week just closed from South America 
and Cuba. A number of senedules have been presented 
for figures from these two countries within the past 
few days. 

Guy H. Mallam, the former secretary of the Texas 
Tram & Lumber Company but now of Kansas City, 
was in Beaumont last week shaking hands with his 
numerous friends and looking after the interests of the 
business with which he is now connected. 

W. A. Priddie, of the Reliance Lumber Company, has 
just returned from a trip to Mexico taken in the inter- 
ests of his firm. 

At a meeting of the Industrial Lumber Company, held 
in Beaumont, Tex., on April 26. the capital stock 
of the company was increased from $100,000 to $200,000. 
Prior to the action of the stockholders of the company, 
the affairs of the concern were gone over and discussed 
in detail. It was found that the company is in a very 
prosperous condition financially. The additional $100,- 
000 of stock which has been added to the capital was all 
disposed of before the meeting was called and the 
mcney was paid in. In addition to the large trade 
enjoyed by the company with Mexico. it also has a good 
trade in the West Indies, and is now shipping a large 
order to Ouba. 














TRADE IN THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Organs, La., May 1.—Saturday was a big day 
with the Louisiana Cypress Company. It was the launching 
of the company’s new tow boat, the V. L. Watson, named 
after the secretary of the organization. The little town 
of Harvey was attired in holiday garb for the occasion. 
Nearly ail the officials of the company, and many of the 
prominent citizens of Jefferson parish, were present when 
the hour arrived for the launching of the stanch little 
craft and the occasion passed off most auspiciously. The 
arrangements for finally transferring the craft to water 
had been carefully made, and promptly at the appointed 
hour the blocks were knocked from under the boat and 
she slid gracefully into the water. Just as the bosom of 
the canal was ruffled by her timbers, Miss Birdie For- 
man, a popular young lady of the parish, burst a bottle 
of champagne over her bow and christened the craft. 

After the Watson had been safely launched the spec- 
tators were invited aboard and shown all over her. They 
greatly admired the skill which had been displayed by 
her builders and predicted for her a long career of use- 
fulness. The Louisiana Cypress Company believes with 
its genial president, Joseph Rathborne, in home industry, 
and the Watson was constructed by Mallani & Zurich, a 
local firm. She is 125 feet long, 22 feet beam and draws 
20 inches of water. She will ply between the big logging 
camp at Lake Des Allemands, in St. Charles parish, and 
Willoz, in Jefferson. This distance is about fifty-five 
miles, and with the big tow of logs which she is designed 
to tow she will make the trip in comparatively quick 
time. The need of just such a boat as the Watson has 
long been felt by the company. 

The rains have now pretty well ceased, and the danger 
from high water is about over: Indeed, it is but stating 
the fact to say that the danger is all over, but it will bea 
long time before the effects of the recent flood will be at 
anend. All along the Illinois Central, the New Orleans 
& North Eastern, the Gulf & Ship Island, and the Mobile 
& Ohio the terrific cloudbursts had the effect of closing 
down the planing mills, and a majority of the saw mills 
were so far under water that operations were suspended. 
The water is now off, but the stoppage of business and 
the consequent delay in orders will be felt for some time. 
The yellow pine belt was the sufferer. The hardwood belt 
was too far north to be in the track of the storm. Not 
only were milling operations hampered but logging was 
stopped altogether. 

The Pascagoula Boom Company had the fight of its 
life on its hands during the time that the Pascagoula 
river was on a rampage. There were hundreds of thou- 
sands of logs mixed up in the jam and for a time it 
looked as if the boom would go in spite of the best efforts 
of the workers. If it had gone, the big bridge of the 
Louisville & Nashville across the river this side of Scran- 
ton would have been swept away. The very size of the 
jam, however, averted the threatened disaster. Log raft 
after log raft piled, one on top of the other, and the 
cumulus finally became so great that the bulk of the 
body acted as a wedge and the strain on the hawsers 
was relieved. With the logs there were mixed up dead 
cattle, the wreckage of homes and the flotsam and 
jetsam which mark flood times. Now all danger is 
averted and the saw mill towns in the vicinity of the 
jam will have all the logs needed to operate during the 
summer. Indiana capitalists are now looking over the 
timberlands of East and West Carroll parishes with the 
view of locating a saw mill there. 

Captain John Dibert, of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress 
Lumber Company, who was interested in the recent trans- 
fers of cypress lands and milling property near Cypress, 
Louisiana, will make his home in New Orleans in the 
future. He wi'l be a welcome addition to the ranks of 
local lumber men. 

The Retai] Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi, 
which was to have he'd a meeting at Jackson. Miss., on 
April 16, will meet on May 4. The original date was 
rendered impracticable by the floods, which prevented 
the attendance of the lumbermen. The delay will, if any- 
thing. have the effect of increasing the attendance at the 
meeting. which is being well advertised. 

Lake Charles, La., is one of the finest saw mill 
towns anywhere in the south. Last week it was called 
upon to show its resources in the matter of filling rush 
oiders. The big rains had caused a lot of track to be 
washed away and extensive repairs were needed imme- 
diate'y. At noon the Lake City mill received an order 
to rush out all the lumber possible, and by 6 o'clock it 
had ten cars ready, five cars of which had fallen from 
the saws in five hours. The J. A. Bell Lumber Company 
furnished fourteen cars of lumber and on the evening of 
the same day on which the orders had been received a 
special train pulled out with the needed lumber. 

William L. Burton, of New Orleans, one of the best 
known lumbermen in this section of the country, reached 
home last week after an extensive stay abroad. Mr. 
Burton said that he had enjoyed his travels immensely, 
but that America was good enough for him. 

The transfer of 7.700 acres of Caleasieu pine lands 
from Geoige K. Johnson, of Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
Daniel Quirk, of Ypsilanti, was last week recorded. The 
reported price was $45,000. 

The Mechanics’, Dea'ers’ & Lumbermen’s Exchange 
today held a meeting to act upon the comp'aint of a 
builder who claimed that his bid. the lowest made, had 
been ignored by the concern advertising for bids and 
asked that the other members of the exchange refuse to 
bid when the work was advertised again. There was 
quite a lengthy discussion over the propositon, but it 
he eng A apt that the matter should have been 

rought before the committee on complai i 
Ss table tarsted. mplaints and a motion 
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MATTERS AT MOBILE AND VICINITY. 


MosiLe, ALA., May 1.—The feature of the market this 
week is the abnormal scarcity of logs. Last week every 
mill in this city was shut down on account of that 
scarcity, and the consequence is there is not a foot of 
unsold lumber in the city. 

Logs have gone skyward and they are still going. 
Next week we presume they will be up so high that they 
will be “out of sight”; $11 a thousand was refused for a 
small raft last week. 

An extract from the report of W. J. Kilduff, secretary 
of the Export Bureau of Information, which will be 
read at the coming meeting, may be of interest: “The 
recent, excessive rainfall, covering a vast area in the 
southern states, has retarded the work of getting out 
logs, and, with the fact that the logging streams are 
swollen beyond the danger line, progress in this direc- 
tion will be impeded for weeks to come, and on account 
of unprecedented high water it is reliably reported that 
many million feet of logs have been lost. In all parts of 
the country mill men who are cutting for the export 
trade report an unprecedented volume of business and in 
nearly all sections report comes to us of a vast number of 
inquiries for all kinds of stock, both for export and in- 
terior. 

It is an assured fact that the stocks in pile and on 
docks awaiting delivery throughout the entire Gulf and 
Atlantic coast districts are smaller than ever before.” 

The above is only a short extract from the full and 
interesting report of the secretary of the bureau, who 
is in a position to know whereof he speaks. 

The mill men at Pensacola are also feeling the effects 
of high water and it is now considered impossible to take 
the risk of towing the logs to the mills. The Brent 
Lumber Company’s mill is shut down, but the W. B. 
Wright Company’s mill is running. 

The stock of timber at Ferry Pass is about 150,000 
pieces of sawn timber, the market price of which is 16 
cents, while the contracting price is 15 cents, 60,000 
pieces having been contracted for at that price. This 
statement may be accepted as the prices obtaining at 
present. 

All of the mills at Moss Point and at Pearlington, 
Miss., are shut down owing to the high water, but gangs 
of men are at work night and day adjusting belts, oil- 
ing up machinery and getting things in shape to begin 
operations promptly on a larger scale, in order to make 
up for lost time. 

The railroads that were forced to suspend operations 
are now running on regular time and double-headers 
are to be seen chasing each other with full trains in an 
endeavor to relieve the congested condition that exists 
at all points. The Louisville & Nashville bridge at 
Pascagoula is again open for traffic. Superintendent 
Charles Marshall has had ample opportunity during the 
past few days to utilize his great executive ability, and 
he has shown himself equal to the emergency. The work 
that has been done in this section by the entire force of 
the Louisville & Nashville road was remarkable. 

A new factor in the lumber trade of this section is the 
branch of the Alabama Midland (Plant system). This 
new line penetrates a fine section of timber land, the 
product of which will find an outlet through Pensacola. 

The gap on the Selma division of the Louisville & 
Nashville road was closed last week and now Selma has 
direct communication with Pensacola. This event was 
celebrated last week by an excursion from the interior 
to the Gulf. 

The W. B. Wright Company, of Pensacola, Fla., is 
running one of the most complete band mills in the 
south country. It is sawing a cargo of cypress for the 
Rhine country in addition to manufacturing about 
150,000 cypress shingles each day. 

Reports from the Alabama and Tombigbee rivers is to 
the effect that they are still rising and the hight of the 
flood will probably not reach the lower end until Wednes- 
day. The mills of the Creelman Export Lumber Com- 
pany are reported to be eight feet under water, with 
the consequent damage to machinery and belting, while 
probably the greatest damage done so far is the floating 
away of about 50,000 feet of fine hardwood lumber. The 
stock on the yard is somewhat damaged by the muddy 
water from the rivers. 

The Yellow Pine Lumber Company, Mobile, Ala., is 
building a new dry kiln. 

D. C. Anderson, Theodore, Ala., is building a new kiln 
of 30.000 feet capacity. 

Sawn timber at Mobile is quoted at 16 cents, 40 cubic 
feet basis, with a firm market. 
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During the past week Mobile exported 2,107,644 super- 
ficial feet of lumber, 204,675 cubic feet of sawn timber 
and 7,602 cubic feet of hewn, also 166,955 cubic feet of 
oak, 53,958 cubic feet of cottonwood, 550 cubic feet of 
walnut, 2,170 cubic feet of poplar, 230,215 pickets, 838. 
aa staves, 377,000 shingles, 10,285 cross ties and 540 
piling. 





IN THE BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT. 


BirnMINGHAM, ALA., May 1.—In this field the lumber 
business is good, though there is nothing enthusiastic 
about the trade for the past ten days. The sales of rough 
stock are as a whole very satisfactory, but they are 
not so extensive in dressed product. . 

H. L. Mickle, manager of the Cincinnati office of the 
Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, of Cleveland, O., was 
here last week looking over the field and conferring with 
the local agent of the company, George S. Mooar, 

Asa M. Bailey, of the Bailey Lumber Company, Cor- 
dele, Ga., was here last week to purchase a locomotive, 

C. L. Gray, of the Meads-Gray Lumber Company, at 
Meridian, Miss., is ill at the Davis infirmary in this 
city, having just undergone an operation. He is getting 
along nicely, however. ’ 

8. E. McGehee has taken charge of the J. W. Grayson 
& Son lumber business at Huntsville. 

It looks very much as if a $200,000 hotel is to be 
built here mght away. Negotiations are now pending 
through T. H. Molton & Co, for the purchase of a site. 

The Southern Club, of this city, is considering plans 
- issue bonds for $30,000 and erect a handsome club 
10use, 

An agricultural implement factory is to be erected 
at Birmingham, to cost $300,000, This was brought 
here through the manufacturing committee of the Com- 
mercial Club, of which W. N. Malone is chairman. 

Plans for the Woodstock and the Adelaide cotton 
mills, at‘ Anniston, have been made by Architect Frank 
P. Heifner, of Atlanta, who is figuring with the con- 
tractors, 

Numerous store buildings and residences are to be 
erected at Anniston, Huntsville and other cities in this 
vicinity. In fact, the outlook for building operations 
generally is very promising. 

John Teeter, a farmer near Canton, Miss., has con- 
tracted with a northern mill firm to move their mill 
machinery on his lands to saw 3,000,000 feet of gum, 
oak, ash and hickory. 

The Williamsburg Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized at Williamsburg, Miss. Capital, $15,000. The 
incorporators are N. B. Shelley, W. B. Lake, John An- 
derson and others. 





NEW YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD MILL. 


The William Farrell Lumber Company, of Little Rock, 
Ark., has just completed and started up a new mill plant 
at Hensley, on the Iron Mountain road between Little 
Rock and Pine Bluff. The new mill, which is to saw yel- 
low pine and oak and which will make a specialty of 
bridge and dimension timbers, is equipped throughout 
with machinery of the Filer & Stowell Company’s make, 
consisting of a circular and pony circular mill, with a 
capacity when sawing inch yellow pine of about 100,000 
feet a day. The saw mill building proper is 40 feet 
wide and 186 feet long. The main mill is a No. 1 double 
circular, with a four-block carriage fitted with the Filer 
& Stowell Company’s solid cast steel head blocks and cast 
steel knees. This carriage is operated by a Cunningham 
twin engine steam feed with 12x20 inch cyclinders and is 
arranged to saw up to thirty-six feet long. The pony 
circular, which is on the opposite side, is to be used 
principally in resawing cants and flitches which come 
from the main saw. This mill is equipped with a four- 
block carriage and shotgun steam feed arranged to saw 
up to twenty-five feet in length. 

The edger is 54 inches wide and is fitted with five 20- 
inch saws. The gang trimmer will trim from 10 to 20 
feet and is equipped with seven saws. All of the usual 
steam appliances, such as steam center deck, Kline 
steam log loader and Hill steam nigger, are in use, as 
well as the necessary transfers and conveyers to handle 
the lumber and refuse conveniently and economically. 

The mill is driven by a Filer & Stowell rocking valve 
engine, with 22x30 inch cylinder fitted with Corliss 
frame. There are four boilers, 52 inches by 16 feet, and 
a 300-horse power engine. 

The plans for the mill were prepared by John J. Mona- 
han, representing the Filer & Stowell Company, and 
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the mill was built under the supervision of J. D. Allen, 
the well known millwright of Memphis, Tenn. 

The William. Farrell Lumber Company is composed 
of William Farrell and his two sons, Omer and R. E. 
Farrell. Mr. Farrell has been a prominent figure in the 
yellow pine business for a number of years, and the 
success of the new plant under the direction of himself 
and sons is practically assured from the start. 


JACKSONVILLE PERSONAL JOTTINGS. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fxa., April 30.—J. E. Kelly, who fo: 
several years has been southein salesman for the Simonds 
Manufacturing Company, of Fitchburg, Mass., has been 
appointed European agént for that concern and will 
enter on his new duties about July 1. He is to visit the 
Paris exposition and most of the principal European 
cities. J. B. Curtis is to succeed Mr. Kelly in the south. 

Dexter Hunter, of the Eagle mills, Jacksonville, has 
gone north tor the summer. 

Recent visitors to town were: E. E. West, of West 
Lake, Fla.; Maynard Crane, of Crane & Johnson, Coop- 
erstown, N. D.; John Paul, of La Crosse, Wis.; H. A. 
Paul, of the East Coast Lumber Company, Watertown, 
Fla., and A. B, Schlechter, of the Cummer Company, 
Norfolk, Va. 

C, K. Buckley, of Buckley & Woodhull, New York, was 
in the city for a few days for the purpose of establishing 
a southern office. As the firm expects to make Jackson- 
ville one of its largest shipping points it is more than 
possible that it will locate here. 


SOUTHERN NOTES. 

The mammoth new yellow pine mill of the Cow Creck 
Tram Company, at Call, Tex., after many delays on 
account of the non-arrival of material, cut its first 
lumber on April 25. Six months ago the plant of 
this company was destroyed by fire, and the new struc- 
ture is one of the finest plants in the south. The com- 
pany now owns timber enough to run the mill continu- 
ously for twenty years. It employs 200 men. 

A deed was filed at Lake Charles, La., last week, by 
the terms of which George K. Johnson, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., transfers to David Quick, of Ypsilanti, 7,684 
acres of Calcasieu pine lands for the sum of $45,000. 

Buskirk & Wittenberg, of Logan county, West Vir- 
ginia, have closed a contract with Crane & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, O., to take out 30,000,000 feet of timber a year 
from the Guyandotte valley in Wyoming county, W. Va. 

In the issue of the American Lumberman of April 21 
it was stated that F. E. Bodman & Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., had lately undertaken some operations at Secran- 
ton, Miss. It was intended to state that the J. F. Bod- 
man Company, of Scranton, Miss., had leased the plant 
of the Venice Manufacturing Company at that point. 
An error in the initials led to the inference that it 
was the Memphis firm that was referred to. 


Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


The Birmingham Concatenation. 

The concatenation held at Birmingham, Ala., on Sat- 
urday evening, April 28, by Vicegerent Snark H. W. 
Huntington, was a success in every particular. About 
twenty-five Hoo-Hoo were present to witness the initia- 
tion of a dozen candidates, the ceremonies being con- 
ducted by the following officers: 


Snark—Harry Wilbur Huntington. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—F rank Hollins Lathrop. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Lewis Vhilip Lewin. 

Bojum—Charles Iverson Graves, jr. 

Scrivenoter—Millard Fillmore Gorman. 

Jabberwock—Charles Tracy Davis. 

Custocatian—William Craig lellows. 

Arcanoper—Joseph James Call. 
. Gurdon—Jenness Buttman. 

The list of initiates is as follows: 

John Grunby Marbury, Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Company, 
Riverside, Ala. 

John Valentine Coe, T. H. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Ernest Leonard Marbury, 
Bozeman, Ala. 

John Townsend Reid, Riverside, Ala. 
are Christopher Uhl, Sample Lumber Company, Hollins, 

















Johnson Lumber Company, 


Marbury Lumber Company, 


Richard Cross Wilmarth, J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa 


James William Killingsworth, Louisville & Nashville rail- 
way, Calera, Ala. 
harles Rutherford Russell, 
Bozeman, Ala 


aw tiem Albert Couse, Sample Lumber Company, Hollins, 


Joseph Gilbert Scruggs, Moore & Handley Hardware Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. 


David Snipe Fellows, Lathrop Lumber Company, Birming- 
am. Ala, 


Emmett Lee Th d 
Creek, Ala. ornton, Cash Supply Company, Mountain 


The concatenation was held at Elk’s hall, and after 
the initiatory ceremony there was an enjoyable session 

on the roof” at which the newly made Hoo-Hoo were 
further initiated into the social side of the organization. 

Notes of the Order. 
_ Vicegerent Snark F. T. Rumbarger announces a change 
in the date of his concatenation at Philadelphia, Pa., 
which was first scheduled for May 9. Owing to his 
Inability to secure the hall for that date, Mr. Rum- 
barger has now set the date for May 8. 

_Vicegerent Snark J. J. Hayes will hold a concatena- 
tion at Jackson, Miss., May 4. 

The concatenation under the direction of Vicegerent 
Snark Frank Levens held at Brookville, Pa., on April 
19 was a success, and the twenty-eight men present at 
the initiation exercises and the banquet at the Amer- 
ean house enjoyed the affair heartily. Seven candi- 
dates were initiated. Another concatenation will be held 
at Marionville, Pa., soon. 


Marbury Lumber Company, 


Salesmen’s Department. 





Sash and Door Boys Come Together—Meeting of 
the Association of lowa Sash and Door 
Salesmen at Marshalltown. 


It was May day, but there were not many flowers there 
except we human flowers. We had on our striped stock- 
ings, high colored neckties, and to take the place of the 
sweet perfume of violets we used eau de Cologne and 
musk. We were a lot of well dressed fellows, by no 
means wearing your bargain counter hand-me-downs. 
In this regard I believe I was the only lost sheep in the 
flock. You know the grade of men who roam the country 
selling sash and doors, for you come in contact with 
them. They are a jovial, bright set, and when together 
they have more fun than that number of lambs gamboling 
on the green. That wooden Indian standing out there in 
front of the cigar store would not hold a position a 
month on the road selling sash and doors. There is no 
room for a wooden head in the business. All told there 
are nearly forty sash and door salesmen traveling in 
lowa, representing Minneapolis, Chicago, Des Moines, 
Mississippi river points and several minor lowa inland 
towns—the river points sending out the majority of 
them. 

These men are out for business; they want to be fair 
with one another, and to that end they desire to become 
acquainted. One of them said to me, “I hear, for 
instance, that in some town Jones, my competitor, has 
been raising hades. He has dropped away under the 
price I have made and has taken the business. Now I 
don’t know Jones, and consequently don’t know how 
much of the story to believe, for I don’t know how much 
of a loud smeller Jones is. It may be a case of ‘work’ on 
the part of the purchaser. He has played me off against 
Jones and Jones against me. If I knew him, if we had 
met socially, and were held together by some bonds of 
association, I would know what kind of stuff there is in 
his make-up, and could better size up the stories I hear 
about him.” 

Moved by ideas akin to the above, at the annual meet- 
ing held by the Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation in Marshalltown, February 23, some of the sash 
and door boys put their heads together and formed an 
organization that was named the Association of lowa 
Sash & Door Salesmen, elected officers temporarily and 
adjourned to meet later on and mortise and glue the 
frame together, as it were. That was what they were 
doing in Marshalltown May 1. 


Objects of the Association. 


The objects of the association as written in the consti- 
tution and by-laws are as follows: 

1 To assist all worthy members of the association when in 
distress; to aid members out of employment in obtaining 
positions; to use a moral infiuence in promoting honest 
methods inside and outside of the association. 

2 To further promote the friendly feeling existing among 
the salesmen who represent the sash and door interests. 

3% To further the interests of the firms represented by assist- 
ing each other in the matter of proper credits to be extended 
to customers, and in all other ways that will naturally be 
suggested by meeting and discussion. 

4 To ass.st all organizations which are endeavoring to 
secure reductions of passenger rates for the commercial trav- 
eler on all lines of transportation, by securing a universal 
mileage book or in any other manner that future develop- 
ments may suggest. 

5 To secure hotel accommodations commensurate with the 
prices charged. 

6 And to such other objects as may come up from time 
to time concerning the members or the firms they represent. 

Would you object to joining a church that had such a 
creed as that? When the clause pertaining to the hotels 
was reached we applauded so that the old welkin rang. 
I don’t know what a welkin is—in fact, I don’t know as 
there was one in the vicinity of Marshalltown, but 
according to the fine old writers she rang just the same. 
If around the country we were not obliged to pay $2 a 
day at 48-cent hotels we would toss our hats so high that 
they would hang on the horn of the moon. 

These men are a rather independent set, so when their 
bosses said they thought they would come along, too, the 
salesmen told them there was no law against their com- 
ing to Marshalltown, but they would never be admitted 
to the charmed inner circle. This was not of course for 
the reason that there was to be one iota said or done 
against the interests of the manufacturers or jobbers; 
on the other hand, as seen from the above extract from 
the official document, every move of the association will 
be strictly in their interests; but it is that it is a sales- 
man’s association; they are going to foot the bills and 
use their own good judgment in handling the helm. You 
manufacturers and jobbers may become honorary mem- 
bers, as undoubtedly you all will; you may be present in 
the open meetings and pass the cigars around, but when 
it comes to executive sessions you will have to take your 
hats and go. It has already developed that several of the 
heads of the houses are hand in glove with the boys. A 
letter was read from the Huttig Bros. Manufacturing 
Company, in which it was said: “We believe the idea 
of an association of traveling salesmen is a good one. 
We think this is an jmportant matter and trust you will 
get all the men in.” When houses take that position it 
would be a great idea if they should kick if at the meet- 
ings their men should run up an expense account of a 
hundred dollars or so, wouldn’t it? The best time to 
have an understanding is right at the start, and I want 
to do the little I can toward paving the way for the boys. 


Gossip and Business. 


We didn’t want to be regarded as too early birds, so 
we did not convene until 7:30 in the evening. During 
the afternoon we lounged around on the softest seats of 





the hotel, told stories and smoked the box of cigars that 
Brother Harper sent up to us. It is impossible to tell 
how many stories were told. Finally the hotel became 
so full that they tumbled out the windows, were caught 
up, and before night were being retailed second-handed 
on the street. Because we smoked our own cigars there 
were no smiles for us from the bewitching beauty behind 
the hotel cigar stand. As early as dinner time Harry 
Scott fell out with the curly-headed dining room girl, 
and I heard another girl tell one of the boys to “mind 
your business!” These little episodes will happen, how- 
ever, in all well regulated families, and we made the best 
of them we could. Al Flournoy’s Sarah sat soup before 
us, and—but I guess I will stop this gossip. It is not 
becoming the dignified body we were. When there was a 
lull in the interest the boys challenged McGavie to go 
out and sell a bill of goods, and before the words were 
fairly out of their mouths he had picked up the gauntlet 
and was away. They thought they were making a mon- 
key of McGavic, but the tune changed when he came back 
and showed an order from Buchwald. 

We were hoping that every one of the boys would be 
there, but you can never get everybody together. One of 
them went off to Chicago to see Dewey, another was 
obliged to go to Sioux City and adjust a claim, another 
is about to get married and is less interested in sash and 
doors just now than he will be when he has a family to 
support. But the attendance was such that everything 
passed along swimmingly, and everybody went away sat- 
isfied except Stubbs. ‘Lhere was a ballot for one, two and 
three directors, and Stubbs received the highest number 
of votes. Then it was announced from the chair that he 
was the one year man. When | started for the train at 
3 o’clock in the morning Mr. Stubbs was occupying a 
sofa in the corner of the parlor trying to figure out how 
it could happen that he was given the short term when he 
1eceived more votes than all of them. “But you see,” 
said Harry Scott, trying to console him, “don’t you see 
your name comes first among them!” 

We met in the best parlor of the Pilgrim, which is the 
erack hotel in Marshalltown. W. A. McCampbell was in 
the chair, and he filled it well in every sense. He weighs 
250 pounds and ‘is an excellent presiding officer. When 
the salesmen would get wild, as they say in baseball, 
and all try to shout at once, Mr. McCampbell would 
metaphorically reach out and stand them on their bases 
again. From the pile of papers Secretary Scott had 
before him you would think he was making estimates on 
a whole suburb. There was a piano in the room and 
Chick Smith insisted that he accompany the proceedings 
with low, solemn music. 

There is never much to report at a first meeting. I 
expect that the report of the next one will] fill seven or 
eight pages. We talked a long while over the constitu- 
tion and by-laws and fixed them up so there isn’t a loop- 
hole in them. We rather pride ourselves that we did a 
slick job. 


Election of Officers. 


Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 


President—W. A. McCampbell. 

Vice president—C. E. Smith. 

Secretary and treasurer—H. V. Scott. 

Directors—O. C. Stubbs, H. W. Phillips, P. B. Lanham. 


It was decided that there shall be two regular meetings 
yearly, on the first Monday of April and September, at 
1:30 p. m., and that the next meeting be held at the 
Savery house, Des Moines, 

After this minor business was out of the way the rep- © 
resentative of the American Lumberman was called upon, 
and with a glance downward to see that my pants’ legs 
were not turned up—lI had gone directly to Marshalltown 
from my farm—l spoke according to a verbatim report 
as follows: 


The Boys. 
You who are assembled here in the Pilgrim tonight repre-. 
sent a great industry that is controll by millions and 
brains. We don't know how much we are indebted to it 


Should 


It is one of the big arteries in the wereomny May ES 


the blood cease to flow through that artery which 
could be built would be mediocre and inartistic in appear- 
ance. Any man is doing a great thing when he adds to 


the beauty of homes. In the opinion of the most of :§3 he 
ranks next to the good cook. It would take many words 
to express my appreciation of those men who can create a 
beautiful thing to look upon, a thing that will hold the 
children home at night and do away with the curfew, that 
will pull harder on one s.de of the daughter than the coach- 
man will on the other, that will even draw the old man 
himself away from the club before the next -¥y 2 

We are indebted for much that we know about the beauty 
of woods to ths great industry. Not long ago I was in a 
finishing establishment in which was building a magnifi- 
cent set of stairs. Genius had designed them. The curves 
and angles were such as only an artist can draw. The 
lion’s head on the newel looked nearly natural enough to 
bite. By and by when those stairs shal! be in place the 
exclamation will be, “How artistic! What beautiful wood!” 
It is not too much to say that up and down those stairs the 
lady of the house will tramp without thought of an achi 
back. It will be the old story of the golden fetters repeat 
The golden fetter has been depreciated, you know, but I say, 
Thank God for it! Were the chains and fetters we wear 
all of common iron we would faint by the wayside. 

1 know, gentlemen, you will forgive me for being personas 
when I say that I admire your ability. I have been a wit- 
ness to that ability time and time again. The sash and 
door salesman is a specialist. He must jump at nothing. 
Every scratch of his pencil means dollars and cents to the 
man who employs him» Here are the plans of an architect 
for a building to cost thousands. ‘This plan ig laid before 
you, and inch by inch you go over it, estimating every piece 
of casing. every foot of molding, and estimating it so skil- 
fully as fo bring a profit to your house and prevent the other 
fellow from getting uuder you. It is often a difficult task. 
In every line of life to hold the other fellow at arm's length 
and make money yourself is where the trained brain is 
needed. That is diplomacy. 

It is surprising what a little natural pragtiocs and con- 
tact with the world will do for men. capnot help but 
warm to the traveling men almost as much as our own Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox does. I must fall a little short of her 
enthusiasm. however, for you know she married one of 
them. There is a great deal of naturalness about the travel- 
ing man, and naturalness is what the world wants. The 
superficial is rubbed off. He holds up his head and walks 
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the earth like a man—the way we should all walk it. If 
occasion requires he can kick like a Texas steer—and that 
is the way we should all be able to kick. He can josh the 
dining room girl a little, and that is all right, for we all 
josh her. I heard th.s gentle practice deplored by a baid- 
beaded man, with nicely trimmed side whiskers. “Yes, but 
she likes it!” said the salesman who sat on the opposite 
side of the table; and the nj.t minute he asked “my dear’ 
if he could have another piece of butter, please! 

The man on the road is looking out for No. 1, and also 
for No. 2. Great religion that is to have an eye out for No. 
2. The other day at a hotel a traveling man passed me the 
vinegar fur my beans almost before | knew I wanted it. 
Then he can talk. You can break in on his thoughts and 
he does not think it an imposition. I am not much of a 
fellow to hold my tongue myself when among strangers, and 
] cap always let ‘er wag with impunity when in the presence 
of traveling men. In a double sense they are out on the great 
highway of life, are pleased to meet people and are ready 
to give them half the road. 

Fiese mep are as industrious as that colony of ants out 
by my line fence. If 1 had been as industrious as they are 
1 might have had a solid gold watch by this time instead of 
that filled case which you see me pull out with so much 
flourish, aud which is warranted for ten years! I was in 
ap office over on the Illinois Central the other day, and Mr. 
Deckert came in. We had a little chat, he found he could 
do bo busiwwess and went on. “By jingo!” the yard man 
remarked, “1 should think the boys would get discouraged. 
1 bave no order on tap today, and what if he could have 
sold me two or three dvors, or a few windows, the profit on 
the deal would not have paid ‘bus-fare.” I believe it was 
Mr. Bryant, of the Bryant-Neely company, that got off this 
talk. 1 bear pienty of retail men talking in that strain. 
These retail men are onto their jobs, but they are not onto 
the jobs of the sash and door salesmen. 

The sash and dvor salesmen keep pegging. Dewy morn 
and frosty eve find them going. Somebody, somewhere, 
must want dvors and windows, and they go and look him 
up. ‘bat is the secret of their success. My friends, I 
thank you. 

This was long after the many inmates of the house had 
retired for the night, and my sonorous voice resounded 
thiough the corridors. The grand old bald-headed eagle 
which was perched over the desk listened so attentively 
that he did not stir a feather. It is needless to say that 
the result was a vote of thanks. ; 

Then, as we could see nothing else in the way of busi- 
ness to turn our attention to, we adjourned and talked 
shop and told stories. “ee 

The following is the membership of the association. 
It includes more than a half of the salesmen in the state, 


and others have sent word that they are coming: 
The Membership. 


H. W. Phillips, Huttig Bros. Manufacturing Company, 


Muscatine, la. 

Albert Kk. Ahrens, U. N. Roberts Co., Davenport, Ia. 

H. 8S. MeGavic, the Morgan Company, Chicago, IIl. 

L. C. Knolk, M. A. Disbrow & Co., Lyons, La. 

L. A. Runkle, Williams & Hunting Co,, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

O. C. Stubbs, Carr & Adams Co., Des Moines, La. 

J. G. Cook, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock Island, 
Ill. 
Harry V. Scott, U. N. Roberts Co., Davenport, Ia. 

W. A. McCampbell, Huttig Bros. Manufacturing Company, 
Muscatine, la. 

Pp. Bb. Lanbam, Muscatine Sash & Door Co., Muscatine, Ia. 

Cc. D. Smith, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, La. 

Oscar Bondy, Rock Islaud Sash & Door Works, Rock 
Islaud, Lil. 

J. W. Anderson, Radford Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 

W. G. Norman, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

J. D. Wetherell, Carr & Adams Co., Des Muiues, la, 

Harry lierce, Harris & Cole tbrus., Cedar Falls, la. 

O. &. Deckert, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

W. D. Young, Carr, Ryder & Adums Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

Fk. L. Hutchins, Curtis Sash & Duor Co., Sioux City, la. 

W. G. Weart, Carr & Adams Co., Ves Moines, la. 

Joe B. Chaplin, Muscatine Sash & Door Company, Musca- 
tine, la. 

“We represent so much money,” said one of the sales- 
men, when looking the list over, “that | feel like setting 


up as a bloated bondholder on my own account.” 
Odd Stuff. 


I wish I was able to wear a ring like Smith’s. 

Cook was the youngest man on the job, and that was 
undoubtedly the reason he tired out so early in the day. 

It might please the bosses to know that their repre- 
sentatives would be proper men to conduct a temper- 
auce crusade. 1 am not sure but they are too temperate 
to be healthy. 


By the way, I remember that the first time I met Mr. 
Stubbs it was in the Union station in Marshalltown. 
Since that time | have had the pleasure of pointing out 
to him the shanty in which | live. Way back Mr. Stubbs 
was a contractor and built a good many of the railway 
stations and school houses in the northern part of the 
state. He says that a school house was his long suit. 

P. B. Lanham was born down in old Kentucky and is 
now in the midst of moving from that state to Muscatine. 
His little girl, himself, father and grandfather were all 
born within a hundred feet of the same spot, and would 
undoubtedly have been born in the same house had not the 
old one been torn down. In that way do the southerners 
cling to their homes. Mr, Lanham knows all about the 
Jucklins and their cock fighting down in Kentucky. 

At one time Harry Phillips ran a planing mill in 
Eldora, and | think he sold it to Fred Esgen. That is 
what makes Mr, Phillips a pretty warm competitor. 
When he tells a customer that he will deliver a job in a 
certain time he is not talking through his hat, for in 
memory he goes back and sees precisely how long it will 


“take the old machines to do the work. 


Albert Ahrens is another Ahrens. I keep telling how 
many of the brothers there are, and every time fall one 
short of the true number. Now I am going to revise 
my figures and say there are five of them, and that 
unquestionably every one in due time will be on the road 
selling sash and doors. 

I should hate to be at the expense to keep the soles 
on Mr. McGavie’s shoes. He is the busy bee of the whole 
hive. The boys laugh at him because he carries a sample 
door around, but MeGaviec lets them laugh, for he laughs 
best because he laughs last. 


I hardly know what to say about Mr. Knolk except 
that he appears to be an all fired nice fellow, and that 


we stood out together to hear the Italian band and 
gave them a nickle apiece. Yes, come to think about 
it, there is one other thing—I’ll bet you $4 that unless 
you are acquainted with his name you can’t correctly 
pronounce it in four weeks. 

Mr. Runkle lives down near the Cherry sisters and 
says he has seen them bare-footed, leading calves around. 
He thinks that a soil that can produce the Cherry sis- 
ters can also produce good refrigerators, and that is 
one of the articles he is turning out from his factory. 


I can’t imagine where Mr. Anderson was in hiding 
during the meeting. He lives in Marshalltown, and 
ought to have been there to welcome us to his native 
heath. Last week he was up north, and out in the 
country four miles from anywhere figuring on a job 
until 1 o’clock in the morning with the builder and car- 
penter, and took the contract away in his pocket. 

It would do you good to meet our president. You 
have heard of good nature personified, and that is he. If 
it wasn’t he would break Harry Scott’s neck. He used to 
sell lumber in West Liberty, and has been handing out 
sash and doors for six years. ‘The boys accuse him 
of having a cinch on some towns. They say that no- 
body else can get within rifle shot of Vosburg, of Gil- 
man. He gently denies the impeachment—but I rather 
think he is guilty. Mr. McCampbell lives in Oskaloosa, 
and knows all about Harry Burnside, the Kalbachs, 
Porter, Clayton the politician, and was telling me what 
nice fellows they all are. When they drive me out of 
every other town I mean to go to Oskaloosa to live. You 
would also like our president if you knew him. 

There is this one fault with the Pilgrim—the numbers 
on the doors are too small. Here is a long hall—doors 
all alike—numbers can be read only with a microscope; 
where does the blame attach if you do bolt into his or 
her room when it was forgotten to lock the door? ‘The 
best jury on earth would say it nowhere attaches. To 
offset this they put on good old fashioned big spoons to 
eat consomme with. 


One of the boys told of a manufacturer who solicited 
the opinions of his customers concerning his goods, ex- 
pecting to use these opinions for advertising purposes. 
One yard man wrote that he couldn’t see through his 
windows, but he could through his doors—and the letter 
did not appear in the printed batch. 


A salesman who has a say-so as to several things told 
me that he wants a man for the road. “What are the 
requirements?” I asked him. “That he has worked in 
a lumber yard, and is a bright, well appearing, clean- 
minded young fellow,” was the reply. There is no school 
that will so well fit a man to sell sash and doors on the 
road as a lumber yard. 


The Towa Central train was whizzing southward, and 
pulled up at Ackley. Harry Scott had come down from 
Minneapolis the night before, and was taking a nap in 
the smoker. At Ackley they have recently moved the 
depot across the track, on the town side of it, which was 
news to Harry. “What town is this?” he asked, rub- 
bing his eyes. “Ackley,” I told him. He looked from 
the right of the car where he was used to seeing the 
station, and then to the left, and when he saw that 
the building had jumped the track his eyes opened so 
wide that they outmeasured the glasses he wears. ‘hey 
have been moving the station,” said Stubbs. ‘W-h-e-w!” 
said Harry, apparently relieved. “I don’t drink a drop, 
but for the minute I thought I had ’em!” 

Mr. Deckert isn’t a ferocious looking young man, but 
he goes around the country scaring people to death. He 
carries a small sample case that is lettered “Nitro Gly- 
cerine.” He says he got tired being shoved around in 
cars by those who have no respect for a fellow’s claim to 
a seat unless he is holding it down himself. Time and 
again smart young men and women have dragged his 
coat and grips from a seat, piled them up in a corner 
and forced him to sit on the wood box. He didn’t want 
to get into a fight every day, and so he had his case 
lettered as it is. When he leaves a seat he lays the 
case, lettered side up, on it, and with a single excep- 
tion it has never failed to hold it. Once a near-sighted 
young lady sat on the case, and when Mr. Deckert re- 
turned, with an anxious look on his face, he said to her 
she was probably ignorant of what was under her, when 
she hitched along far enough to see the Ictters, gave a 
squeal, and came near jumping through the window on 
the other side of the car. On one occasion the people 
left the end of the car in which he was sitting, and he 
had it all to himself. Passengers have appealed to the 
conductors and the conductors to Mr. Deckert, but up 
the present time the latter has succeded in convincing 
the conductors that there is no law against a man carry- 
ing samples of explosives around with him. To make 
the deception appear still more real Mr. Deckert car- 
ries in this case a long, thin vial, filled with castor oil, 
which in appearance closely resembles nitro glycerine. 
When conversation centers on his case, he says, “Yes, 
I carry it, and have never been blown up yet!” Then 
he opens the case, takes from it the vial of castor oil, 
and reaches it toward those whose curiosity is aroused. 
He says never yet has a man taken it from him, but 
invariably they back away as though he was aiming a 
rattlesnake at them. 
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HYMENEAL. 


——erer—e 
Ogden-Davies. 

Louis Mansfield Ogden, son of E. Hudson Ogden, of 
the New York lumber trade, was married to Miss 
Augusta McKim Davies on Wednesday last at the home 
of the bride’s parents, No. 22 East Fifty-fifth street, 
New York city. 
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George Stevens, of Cutright & Russell, lumber whole- 
salers of Peoria, Il]., was in town a day or two this week. 

F. C. Hank, with W. W. Walls & Co., Champaign, IIl., 
was in Chicago this week on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 

Barker & Hooper, wholesale lumber dealers, this city, 
have removed from the Bedford building to 811 Chamber 
of Commerce building. 

G. H. Cook, of G. T. Cook & Son, retail dealers, at 
Mendota, IIl., reports a good increase in trade during 
the last ten days of April. 

J. H. Howard of the Hallack & Howard Lumber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo., has been at French Lick, Ind., this 
week for a slight period of recuperation. 

John R. Laing, of Palmer, Fuller & Co., this city, 
left on Saturday evening last for a short southern trip, 
He expected to be absent ten days or two weeks. 

Robert Blackburn, a leading wholesale lumberman of 
Milwaukee, Wis., was in the city on Dewey day. Mr. 
Blackburn reports a fair trade in his line and says prices 
are holding up first rate. 

A. J. Robinson, who is well known in the lumber 
trade of the southwest and who was connected with 
the Pearson Lumber Company, of this city, in the old 
days, was a caller at this office on Thursday. 

T. J. Bermingham, manager of the firm of William 
Hoskins & Co., of Galena, Ill., was in the city on Dewey 
day, as was also his son, Will Bermingham, of the Kipp- 
Montgomery Lumber Company, of Kenosha, Wis. 

George W. Stoneman, the well known hardwood whole- 
saler of this city, has lately been doing so much busi- 
ness that he has found it more convenient to rent a down 
town office, and is now therefore handsomely installed 
at 1005 Marquette building. 


James Henry Trimble, of the old reliable firm of 
Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, Rock Island, IIl., with 
his personal headquarters at Peoria, was in town a 
day or two this week. Mr. ‘'rimble says that he 
has lately been having a much better trade than he did 
the forepart of April. 

Chas. H. Hackley, of Muskegon, Mich., the wealthy 
Jumberman who has made so many gifts to that city, 
the chief being a library, a public square and a magnifi- 
cent school building, added to the indebtedness. of the 
citizens to himself by contributing last week $10,000, 
the interest on which is to be applied toward the main- 
tenance of Hackley Park. 


Harry W. Burt, buyer for the Rib River Lumber 
Company, of Toledo, O., was in town a few days this 
week. Harry is now stationed at Rhinelander, Wis. He 
says that mill men through the valley and in the north 
are holding pretty firm to prices, but that buyers appear 
just as determined as ever not to take hold of the market 
until buying conditions are more favorable. 

Arthur B. Ransom, of the firm of John B. Ransom & 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., manufacturers and wholesalers of 
hardwood lumber, visited the city last week in the inter- 
est of the firm, which is one of the leading institutions 
of its kind in the south. It makes a considerable spe- 
cialty of quartered white oak, handling last year over 
15,000,000 feet of that kind of lumber alone. 

The Chicago Veneer Company, of this city, has just 
received forty cars of magnificent mahogany logs, some- 
of them being four feet square. This is the heaviest 
shipment of mahogany logs ever brought to this city. 
The stock is from the Tabasco region of Central America 
and will be converted into lumber and veneers, in which 
the company has built up an extraordinarily large trade. 


L. K. Baker, manager of the J. S. Stearns Lumber 
Company, whose plant is located at Odanah, Wis., was in 
the city this week and paid the Lumberman a visit. Mr. 
Baker states that the company has a fair trade in lum- 
ber, and prices are being fairly well maintained. He 
has noticed a revival in trade lately, and believes that 
the season will develop ultimately a strong movement. 

Hon. J. S. Stearns, of Ludington, Mich., was in town 
a day or two this week, but returned to his home to look 
after his extensive lumber business, as well as to see 
that his political fences appertaining to the guberna- 
torial nomination are in good order. We are glad to 
know that Mr, Stearns’ campaign for the governorship 
of Michigan is progressing favorably. 

Edward Forhan, the well known lumber salesman rep- 
resenting the Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company, Wau- 
sau, Wis., was called to Chicago early in the week 
by the death of an uncle, whose funeral services were 
held on Tuesday. In speaking of business matters, Mr. 
Forhan said that trade had picked up quite a bit within 
the last ten days and he is hopeful for a good seasons 
business. 

The Davis & Stitt Company, Marinette, Wis., is doing 
a large business in lumber and cedar this year. During 
the winter the Burns & Hicks mill at Menominee has 
been sawing for this company, which now has piled at 
Menominee a stock of 3,000,000 feet of hemlock 
1,000,000 feet of basswood and other hardwoods, all 
winter-sawed and ready for shipment now. The Davis 
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& Stitt Company put in a stock of 8,000,000 feet of 
railroad and river logs last winter, and work on sawing 
the river logs will be begun very soon, The company 
also got in last winter about 30,000 poles, 150,000 cedar 
posts and 50,000 ties. 

The members of the Davis & Stitt Company are Per- 
ley Lowe, Chicago, president; Warren J. Davis, Mari- 
nette, secretary and treasurer, and W. J. Stitt, Mari- 
nette, superintendent. The company was incorporated 
last year to succeed the old firm of Davis & Stitt. Both 
Messrs. Davis and Stitt are experienced lumbermen, as 
well as good business men, Mr. Davis being also cashier 
of the First National bank, of Marinette. 

Captain W. R. Bourne, manager of the Shell Lake 
Lumber Company, Shell Lake, Wis., one of the leading 
Weyerhaeuser concerns, stopped in to pay the Lumber- 
man a social call on Wednesday last on his way east- 
ward. Captain Bourne intends to visit some of the 
principal cities in the east and thought he possibly 
might take a trip across the water to see the great 
Paris exposition before he returns. 

D. S. Hutchinson, who was recently engaged by the 
Alexander Lumber Company, of the Fisher building, 
this city, to take charge of its sales department, has re- 
turned to his first love, or rather the last one before 
this one, namely, the T. Wilce Company, hardwood 
flooring manufacturers, Those in need of flooring in call- 
ing up the T. Wilce Company will be pleased to hear 
“Hutch’s” familiar voice at the other end of the rope. 

R. 8S. Huddleston, manager of the Otis Manufacturing 
Company’s branch in this city, left for a trip to New 
Orleans on Tuesday evening, his first visit there in a 
year, that point being the headquarters of the company’s 
mahogany business. J. G. Marsh, for several years con- 
nected with the Link-Belt Machinery Company, at New 
Orleans, is now in charge of affairs at the Chicago 
office of the Otis concern and is working into the harness 
in good shape. 

E. Blaisdell, who is better known to a large propor- 
tion of the lumber trade of the northwest under the title 
of “Old Blais,” was in town this week selling hardwood 
for the Fenwood Lumber Company, of Wausau, Wis., 
for which he is the general selling representative. Mr. 
Blaisdell is inclined to take the bear side of the market 
just at this time on many items of hardwood and pine 
stock, although he believes that prices on basswood, oak 
and inch pine will remain invulnerable. 

Captain J. E. Meginn, of the Texas & Gulf Lumber 
Company, Mexico City, Mex., was a Chicago visitor this 
week, and the Lumberman enjoyed a pleasant visit with 
him on Monday. Captain Meginn has resided in Mexico 
City for several years, going there in the first place to 
represent Texas yellow pine manufacturers. Later he 
organized the Texas & Gulf Lumber Company of which 
he is president, and F. Navarro is vice-president. The 
company handles at wholesale yellow pine, oak, walnut, 
birch, maple, etc., its office being located at Apartado 
842, Mexico City. Captain Meginn revisits the states 
two or three times a year, and always takes occasion 
on such visits to look up old friends in Chicago, where 

‘he was for many years connected with the lumber busi- 
ness, 

The Lumberman’s Association of Chicago has moved 
from the Bedford building to new quarters on the fourth 
floor of the Chamber of Commerce building. The suite 
the association now occupies consists of a large assembly 
room, a private office and a business office. It is located 
immediately adjoining the rooms of the Builders’ Club 
of Chicago, which occupies almost one-half of the fourth 
floor. The balance of the fourth floor, as well as por- 
tions of several other floors of the Chamber of Commerce 
building, are occupied by the building and contracting 
interests, so that the lumbermen are brought into closer 
touch with those whom they wish to do business with. 
Secretary Hooper is getting his new quarters straight- 
ened around as rapidly as possible, but he doesn’t enjoy 
having moving day and Dewey day come so close together. 


Manager E. H. Ball, of the Chicago Belting Company, 
this city, states that his concern has doubled its busi- 
ness in the last six months, as indicated by the com- 
pany’s sales books, which show that not only has there 
been a phenomenal growth in its trade in the past half 
year, but also that during the last six days of April a 
total of direct sales amounting to $18,008.31 was made. 
It may be easily inferred from this that notwithstand- 
ing the keen competition which this company has in the 
belting field, there is a growing demand for its product, 
indicating that in quality the old “Reliance” brand of 
belting is keeping up with the procession, and naturally 
Mr. Ball’s inference is that buyers give it a decided 
Preference. This increased volume of business has made 
it necessary to increase the capital stock of the concern 
to $100,000, all of which has been paid in. 


Col. E. G. Fahnestock, assistant secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen‘s Mutual Insurance Company, 
of Minneapolis, came to Chicago on Dewey day and. re- 
gretted it; but we enjoyed a few moments’ sunshine 
rom his ever radiant countenance in the office of the 
Lumberman. The colonel is remarkably happy over 
the prosperous condition of affairs with his insurance 
company which, as many of our readers know, is a most 
Valuable adjunct to and the basis of the wonderful suc- 
cess of _the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
hen this insurance company was organized the asso- 
ciation had about 600 members and it now has between 
1,600 and 1,700 well satisfied lumber dealers in its 
ranks. Board insurance was $1.50 a hundred or $l5 a 
thousand when the mutual insurance company was in 
its infancy; and now the board companies are mighty 
glad to take a fenced risk at 50 cents or a non-fenced 
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risk at 75 cents, and it would not be surprising if they 


would take three for a dollar. The company have on 
their books in all $5,000,000 worth of insurance and 
their losses for the first four months of 1900 were all 
included in the small sum of $57.50. 





In a New Field. 


George C. Bent, one of the best known lumber sales- 
men in the Chicago territory, on April 30 resigned his 
position with the Edward Hines Lumber Company, of 
this city, and accepted an offer on May 1 with the 
George E. Foster Lumber Company, of Merrill, Wis. 
Mr. Bent will represent this well known concern in east- 
ern Illinois, including Chicago, as well as in Indiana, 
Ohio and the east generally. The George E. Foster Lum- 
ber Company has yards at Merrill, Wausau and Millen, 
Wis., and deals quite extensively in hardwoods, hemlock 
and pine. It manufactures a good proportion of its 
stock and does a general wholesale business, with com- 
plete assortments of all varieties from,which the buyer 
may select. The company is particularly fortunate in 
securing the services of so well known and responsible 
a representative as Mr. Bent, who has had many years 
of experience in the trade of the northwest. Before 
coming to Chicago Mr. Bent was for eight years repre- 
senting Carlton Foster & Co. of Oshkosh, Wis. In 1886 
he went with C. A. Paltzer & Co., now the C. A. Paltzer 
Lumber Company, of this city, as its representative in 
Illinois, continuing in that capacity for eight years. In 
1894 he went with the Hines concern, with which he 
remained until Monday last. His affiliation with the 
George E. Foster Lumber Company will undoubtedly re- 
sult in the material advancement of that company’s in- 
terests in the territory in which he will travel. Mr. 
Bent is a popular man among the traveling fraternity, 
as well as among retailers, wherever he is known, and 
his friends on the American Lumberman wish him a full 
measure of success in this new affiliation. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers of doors and mill work 
express considerable disappointment over the volume of 
trade for the past two months. The year started out with 
excellent prospects, but low prices. During January 
there was heavy buying of carloads, as a result of which 
prices started up, two advances being made during that 
month. Because of the amount of carload orders placed 
it was expected that trade in February would be light, 
but the revival of demand did not come in March as 
was looked for. April has shown some improvement, 
but not the amount expected. As a result, prices have 
held about on the January basis, though earlier in the 
year it was predicted that there would be a substantial 
advance, possibly by April 1 and certainly not later than 
May 1. Labor troubles and a backward spring are 
given as the chief reasons why trade has not come up to 
expectations. Building operations in Chicago are tied 
up, and in every city where union labor is employed con- 
tractors and builders are holding back awaiting the out- 
come of the Chicago situation. Small lot orders are the 
rule for regular stock at present, and are of a character 
which indicate that retailers are buying only for imme- 
diate requirements. There is, however, good inquiry for 
odd work, and this is the most favorable feature of the 
situation, 








* * * 


For two or three weeks past wholesale manufacturers 
have been restricting output to a certain extent, and 
in some instances the regular stock departments of the 
factories are reported as closed down. This action is not 
taken because of a large surplus of manufactured goods 
on hand, but the labor situation is such that manufac- 
turers are proceeding carefully and do not care to pile 
up goods manufactured from high priced Jumber until 
the situation is more clearly defined. Only for the lack 
of a normal demand every condition would point to an 
advance in prices. White pine factory lumber is practi- 
cally out of the market as far as dry stock is concerned. 
Most manufacturers have enough plank on hand to run 
them two or three months, but some of them are likely to 
run short before the new cut is available for shipment. 
This is another cause which induces them to reduce their 
output temporarily. While there has been some easing 
off in prices for lumber, the factory grades are appre- 
ciating in value rather than depreciating, and no lower 
prices are looked for, until late in the season at least. 
With an ordinary volume of business during the sum- 
mer, manufacturers are almost certain to make a further 
advance on their manufactured product, though the 
prediction made earlier in the season that No. | doors in 
small lots would sell up to 40 percent may not be realized 
unless there shall be a decided impetus given to building 
operations throughout the country. 

* * * 

As noted last week, the only changes in prices lately 
have applied chiefly to glazed sash for two and four 
light windows. On these sizes prices were reduced 
owing to the lower cost of the glass used in those sizes 
as compared with the glass used in eight and twelve 
light windows. During the past week, however, prices 
have been advanced on the first three brackets of window 
glass, taking all sizes up to 12x30. This includes some 
of the sizes used in four light windows, and for that 
reason wholesalers acknowledge that perhaps a mistake 
was made in reducing glazed sash prices, as was done. 
All this year the window glass market has been in a 
peculiar condition. It will be remembered that’ last 
December the combine made a material cut in prices, 
reducing the figure something like 33 1-3 percent. Later 
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there was a slight advance, but prices had been kept 
down on a low basis ever since the December cut. In 
spite of this fact it was almost impossible to get orders 
filled, up to within a month or two, and even now the 
smaller sizes are hard to get at prices considerably 
above those quoted by the combine. Another month will 
end the present fire, and it does not appear that glass 
stocks have accumulated very much as yet. The inde- 
pendent factories are asking higher prices than they did 
thirty days ago, with the prospect that by June_1 there 
will be an advance in the combine figures all along the 
line. Undesirable sizes can still be bought at low 
figures, but the man who is seeking to place an order 
for the sizes his trade requires finds he must pay an 
advance over the prices of sixty days ago in order to get 
what he wants. 





Tuesday was a holiday in Chicago, and this cut in on 
the trade of the week somewhat, though an improve- 
ment is reported in the demand as compared with two 
or three weeks ago. Nevertheless, trade is not as brisk 
as is usual at this season. Some concerns report a 
volume of business up to this time about equa! to that 
of the corresponding period of last year, and others say 
there was a decided falling off in March and April as 
compared with March and April in 1899. There is 
plenty of odd work in sight, but on bills of this character 
the figuring is close and there is not enough buying of 
regular stock to make the situation entirely satisfac- 
tory. But Chicago wholesalers seem to have confidence 
in the future, and do not regard it possible that there 
will be a decline in prices. On the other hand, the 
statement is almost universal that with a resumption of 
normal demand there will be an advance. 

° * * * 


While there is a good deal of inquiry at Kansas City, 
Mo., and considerable estimating being done, orders 
from the country are not coming in as freely as was 
expected. This is accounted for by the fact that the 
farmers are still busy and are not doing any building. 
Prospects for country trade are good, however, and job- 
bers expect to make up during the last six months of 
the year for the lack of business they have had thus 
far. The outlook for trade locally was excellent until 
the strike took place, and a number of fine contracts 
had already been let. The strike is liable to change the 
situation entirely if it shall continue for any length of 
time, and the planing mill men at Kansas City are very 
anxious to see an early termination of the trouble. 

* + + 


There is a little better call for doors at New York 
city, but as yet no marked improvement. In many 
instances there is slight shading of figures, but the 
concessions are not now of an alarming nature. 

SAPP II 


THE OUTPUT REDUCED. 


{Special to the American Lumberman.] 


NorFo._k, Va., May 3.—The North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation held an important meeting here today. There 
was a full attendance of the members. . Reports received 
showed that the visible supply of lumber had increased 
only 7,000,000 feet during the past month, which was an 
agreeable surprise to the trade. ‘The price list hereto- 
fore existing was reaffirmed. It was agreed among the 
members to curtail the output one-third until further 
notice. The sentiment of those present at the meeting 
was optimistic and confident. 

POO 


THE BURLINGTON’S NEW PACIFIC COAST TRAIN. 


The new train of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad running from St. Louis to Puget sound will 
leave St. Louis every day at 9:02 a. m. and run through 
to Portland, Ore., via St. Joseph, Mo.; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Billings, Mont., and then over the Northern Pacific 
railroad tracks to Portland by way of Helena, making 
direct connections also for Tacoma and Seattle. A sleep- 
ing car of the modern comfortable type, a reclining 
chair car for which no extra charge for seat is made, 
and a day coach run through from St. Louis to Portland. 
Another sleeping car and a reclining chair car run 
thiough to Portland from Kansas City, connecting with 
this train at St. Joseph. 

The interesting features of the route are, first, that 
for almost the entire distance the train runs through 
the territory acquired by the Louisiana purchase of 
1804; second, tourists taking this route to or from the 
coast can stop at Edgemont, S. D., en route and make a 
side tour to the Black Hills, which is a most interesting 
country. The Hot Springs, Sylvan Lake, Deadwood, 
Lead City, where the Homestake mine is located, the 
largest coal mine in the world, and a trip to Spirit 
Lake, are the interesting features of the Black Hills. 

At a point on the line between Sheridan, Wyo., and 
Billings, Mont., the train passes in plain view of the 
Custer battlefield, where the great massacre took place 
in 1876. 

After passing the terminus of the Burlington route 
at Billings, Mont., the train runs on the Northern 
Pacific railroad tracks, and at Livingston directly con- 
nects for Cinnabar and the Yellowstone Nationa] Park. 
This new line, by the way, is the shortest between St. 
Louis and Puget sound points, 

Any further information required may be supplied 
by addressing P. S. Eustis, G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 





F, A. Ogden, of Madison, Wis., it is reported has 
purochased 570,000,000 feet of standing timber in Ore- 
gon, from a company, on which he expects to realize a 
profit of about $200,000. Mr. Ogden will go west in 
about a month to look over his purchase. 
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THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


To analyze the lumber market in the face of present 
conditions is a difficult task. There are many things 
which point to continued firmness in prices, but others 
which are elements of weakness, and in striking a bal- 
ance the result is determined largely by local conditions 
in the territory or branch of business immediately under 
consideration. It is evident that the strain of light 
demand from the building trades is making itself felt. 
Prices are lower on nearly every kind of lumber that is 
used exclusively in ordinary building operations, even 
on some things that are acknowledged to be in limited 
supply. The chief causes for this depression in build- 
ing are labor troubles in the cities and the effects of a 
backward spring in the country. ‘The lack of country 
trade at a time when it is ordinarily active has led 
some manufacturers and wholesalers to attempt to dump 
stock in the larger cities, and investigation shows that 
the reports of lower prices are chietly due to attempts of 
this character. Outside of the lack of building demand 
there is nothing in the situation to cause uneasiness. Re- 
tailers generally express a lack of confidence in present 
prices being maintained, the same feeling prevails among 
wholesalers to a considerable extent, but many of the 
mill men, especially in the white pine field, have not been 
affected as yet by bearish conditions. ‘he manufactur- 
ing demand is holding up well and it does not appear 
that there has been any serious accumulation of lumber 
at the mills so far this season. One favorable feature is 
found in the fact that orders from country retailers are 
mainly on the immediate delivery basis, thus indicating 
that consumption is fairly good, although the retail 
dealers are not disposed to stock up any until the situa- 
tion shall be more plainly defined. In some respects the 
country yard demand has improved during the past 
week, but farmers are busy in the fields and no great 
increase in the volume of farm trade is looked for until 
after the spring work is cleared up. It is stated also 
that in the southwest the harvest will begin unusually 
early this season and some fear is expressed that the 
farmers will be too busy all through the summer to do 
much building or improving. ‘To offset this crop condi- 
tions are reported as excellent, and with as bountiful a 
yield of farm produce as is promised there ought to be 
a good trade in the fall if not before that time. 

* * * 

The big fire at Ottawa, Ont., last week, which de- 
stroyed from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 feet of lumber 
and also a mill capacity amounting to between 250,- 
000,000 and 300,000,000 feet for the season, will have a 
direct influence upon the lumber trade in the eastern 
territory. in spite of the tariff the Ottawa district has 
supplied considerable lumber for eastern consumption 
during the past two years, and it is understood that 
numerous orders for stock were placed there this spring. 
These orders, it is said, have largely been cancelled, not 
solely because of the fire loss, but because the Canadian 
demand promises to fully absorb the available product 
from Canadian sources of supply. As a result of the 
Canadian fire there is a firmer feeling regarding prices 
throughout the east on spruce and hemlock as well as 
white pine. ‘The action of the spruce manufacturers 
at a meeting held at Bangor, Me., on April 24 in agree- 
ing not to ship lumber except on orders, has largely 
offset the temporary depression caused by the flurry in 
spruce prices at New York recently, but demand for 
this lumber on the part of retailers is likely to be re- 
stricted to current requirements for sixty days or more 
to come. Hemlock prices in the east have not reacted 
to their former firmness, but from the conditions of sup- 
ply and deniand there is no reason to expect a serious 
break in the market. 

* 





White pine has felt the depressing influence of the 
past few months in only slight degree, such cutting of 
prices as has been done being of a spasmodic character 
and affecting principally piece stuff. At some of the 
interior mills it is also stated that cuts of 25 to 50 cents 
a thousand have been made on common lumber, but fac- 
tory stock remains in scant supply and is firm in price 
throughout the entire field. At the cargo mills the 
opening of navigation finds manufacturers still holding 
firm ideas in regard to values and determined not to 
offer concessions in order to induce purchases. They 
claim that prices are not too high, considering the 
increased cost of logging and manufacturing, and, as 
they have already disposed of about 25 per cent of the 
coming season's cut, are in a position to feel inde- 
pendent for a time at least. It is reported from several 
of the lake points that there has been more inquiry 
of late, though it is not recorded that any large sales 
have been made. The dry stock at the cargo mills has al- 
most entirely passed into second hands, and, although the 
mills are running, it will be some time before there will 
be a pressure for dock room. Regardless of whether or 
not there may be a lowering of prices at the cargo 
mills, wholesalers are likely to reap the advantage of 
lower freight rates on the lakes. The opening rate from 
Lake Superior to Lake Erie points and to Chicago was 
$3, but it is stated confidently that this will soon drop 
to $2.75 and possibly to $2.50. Mill conditions in the 
white pine field are not entirely satisfactory. During 
the past few weeks there have been extensive forest 
fires throughout northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, and, 
while the damage done has not been excessive in any one 
instance, considerable quantities of logs have been de- 
stroyed at different points. Low water in the rivers is 
likely to cause some delay at the mills, and, unless 


there shall be heavy rains in the near future, will result 
in considerably reducing the anticipated cut for the 
season. At Cloquet this week the mills were reported 
almost out of logs, with a possibility of having to close 
down within two or three weeks. The supply of logs in 
sight at Minneapolis is also limited, and the drives are 
not coming down in a manner to give confidence as to 
the future. 
* * _ 

In southern pine conditions are not satisfactory, but 
might be much worse. The demand for large timbers, 
car material, export stock, in fact, every kind of bill 
stuff, is sufficient to crowd the capacity of the mills and 
maintain prices on this class of material. Figures show- 
ing shipments from the mills included in the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association also indicate a large 
movement in yard stock, but reports from our different 
correspondents are to the effect that prices are not in 
all cases being maintained. The cutting is not deep, 
nor is it indulged in by all concerns. In individual cases 
reports are made of a heavy business during April and 
for March the total shipments were almost as great as 
the output. But the mills are not so far behind on 
their shipments as is usualy the case at this season, and 
the feeling prevails that yard stock is not moving as 
freely as it ought to. The business is of hand-to-mouth 
character, and until this shall change for the better a 
firm maintenance of list prices on yard stock is hardly 
to be expected. 

* * * 

Cypress is about the only wood which has fully held 
its own both as to demand and prices. Recently there 
has been some accumulation of stock at the mills, but this 
is something the manufacturers have long desired, for 
they have been short on dry stock for a year or more. 
Orders for any quantity of cypress lumber are seldom 
accepted for delivery in less than three months, and 
there is still considerable complaint among buyers that 
they cannot place their orders at the mills with any 
prospect of getting lumber within a reasonable period. 
There has been no appreciable increase in the cutting 
capacity of the cypress mills, and as the demand has 
grown steadily, especially for factory lumber, prospects 
for the coming season are regarded as promising. 

* ” * 

Reports from the Pacific coast this week are somewhat 
discouraging from the mill man’s standpoint. The shingle 
manufacturers have failed to agree upon a plan for reduc- 
tion of output, and as a result prices of shingles are 
reported to be off in the Mississippi valley territory all 
the way from 12 to 20 cents. This reduction of prices 
may, however, prove more effective in securing a curtail- 
ment of output than could possibly result from an agree- 
ment among the mill men, and a reaction in prices is 
anticipated within the near future, though possibly they 
may not get back to the old figures. On Pacific coast 
lumber products prices are also said to be slightly lower, 
though many of the mills continue to report that they 
are behind on shipments and are forced to run overtime 
in the hope of catching up. Indications point to a good 
local trade on the coast, with the exception of southern 
California, where dry weather has occasioned consider- 
able fear of crop failure. The export demand on the 
coast is restricted only by the ability to secure vessels 
with which to handle shipments. 

* * * 

In the hardwood trade the sharp edge has been taken 
off prices, but on dry stock values are well maintained. 
The demand for quarter sawed white oak has been 
relieved by more liberal supplies and the same is true of 
white ash. Basswood, cottonwood and poplar seem to be 
holding their own, and the demand for Wisconsin red 
oak can hardly be supplied with dry stock. Birch and 
maple are in a sense weak sisters, but, as stated above, 
it cannot be said that there has been a decline in values 
for hardwood sufficient to indicate a serious break in the 
market. Mill conditions in the south have not been 
entirely favorable for the past month, but it is evident 
that supplies of both northern and southern hardwoods 
are to be more liberal in the near future, and in spite of 
the heavy consumptive demand for everything except 
those woods which are used for interior finish it is likely 
there may be some further easing off in values during 
the summer. 

* * * 

The export trade offers a good field for taking care of 
any surplus there may be of southern pine, eastern 
spruce or Canadian lumber. The principal source of sup- 
ply for England in building woods has heretofore been 
Norway, Sweden and Russia, but the mill men in those 
countries are holding prices up to about $5 above the 
figures obtained last year, and our Liverpool correspond- 
ent states that if American producers will cultivate that 
market they probably could obtain good results. In one 
respect, however, the low prices for African mahogany in 
England are cutting in on the market for Canadian deals, 
The latter have heretofore been used extensively for 
interior finishing, but with mahogany at present prices 
it is being substituted for the Canadian product for 
such purposes. High ocean freight rates have been 
somewhat of a handicap on the American export trade 
for severa] months, but the situation has eased off some 
lately and indications point to a good volume of export 
business during the year, especially in southern pine and 
the various hardwoods, 


Northern Pine and Spruce. 


Chicago. 
There has been a slight betterment in the yard trade 
during the past week, but the building demand is not 








heavy. Dealers report no difficulty in disposing of fac- 
tory lumber and low-grade inch at fuil prices, but with 
piece stuff and some of the medium grades of boards 
the movement is not heavy. Nevertheless prices in this 
market are being held weil up to the figures that were 
obtained during the winter months. Until there shal] 
be a reduction of values at the cargo mills dealers here 
realize that they cannot repiace stock sold at figures 
that will let them out even, and therefore they are slow 
to offer concessions in yard prices. Furthermore, they 
realize that it is not so much a matter of price as it igs 
of labor troubles that is holding back the demand for 
building lumber. 

With a settiement of the strike in the building trades 
there should be a speedy revival in the local requirement 
that wou:d round out the present trade to satisfactory 
proportions, As a matter of fact, when comparison ig 
made with the years previous to 1892 and with those 
from 1893 to 1898, trade this spring has been about up 
to the average. ‘There is not the rush that was charae- 
teristic of the market a year ago, but one leading whole- 
sale: made the statement this week that there had not 
been a month this year when his business did not run 
considerably ahead of the corresponding month a year 
ago. It is true that this particular wholesaler caters 
largely to the manufacturing demand, and that in cases 
where the dealer’s trade has been principally in ordinary 
yard sizes the condition is probably reversed, for the 
strike in this city has practically tied up operations 
as far as new jobs are concerned, and labor troubles in 
some of the neighboring cities have also acted as handi- 
caps on building. Besides this, retail dealers through- 
out the country stocked up sufficiently in January and 
February and were comparatively small buyers in March 
and April. The backward spring has held back country 
trade, and now farmers are mostly in the field, so it is 
probable that the usual amount of spring repairing and 
building will not be done. Nevertheless retailers seem 
to consider the outlook a promising one, and most of 
them express a desire to see prices held steady rather 
than break, though some claim that a decline of $1 to 
$2 a thousand on coarse lumber would be a good thing 
for everybody in the long run. 

Piece stutf prices are the only ones that show much 
sign of weakness, and they are no lower than they have 
been for two or three months past. Chicago dealers 
depend mainly upon the Chicago market for the dis- 
posal of their short piece stuff, and this source of con- 
sumption has been practically cut off since early in 
February. In addition to this some of the northern 
mills have dumped piece stuff here at cut prices. Some 
sales are reported as low as $14, though the yard prices 
on short lengths range from $15.50 to $16. There has 
been some talk of No. 3 and No. 4 boards being offered 
at lower prices from the north, but Chicago dealers say 
they can sell, at full list, all the dry stock in these grades ° 
they can get hold of, and in some instances 25 to 50 
cents a thousand higher. As was noted last week prices 
on No. 2 boards in this market have been advanced 50 
cents a thousand, though on other grades of common 
inch the prices remain unchanged. 

Although yard stocks in this market are heavier than 
usual this spring, there is no great amount of dry lum- 
ber at northern mills to come forward by water, and 
therefore dealers do not feel the surplus here as they 
would otherwise. The lumber fleet reached Lake Superior 
points the latter part of last week and the first of this, 
but it is evident that there is not to be a heavy move- 
ment of lumber cargoes in this direction, for a time at 
least. Most of the lumber to be brought in the fore part 
of the season will come on boats either owned or char- 
tered for the season by the lumber concerns, and there 
is not much inquiry for single charters. 

The daily list of building permits issued is a good 
criterion of conditions in local building operations. The 
number of permits issued varies from four or five to 
eight or ten a day, and most of these are for small 
structures. Recent negotiations have failed to develop 
any immediate prospects of a settlement of the labor 
troubles, but more stringent orders issued to the police 
force this week in regard to protecting nonunion labor, 
as well as the firm stand maintained by the contractors, 
gives rise to the hope that the unions may soon realize 
the hopelessness of their struggle to maintain unjust 
demands. With a settlement of the strike it is believed 
that the lumber trade would speedily improve, but until 
that shall be accomplished there is not much prospect 
of a change in present conditions. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 29. 








LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

1900...... cenenaas cach acce RO PLR ar Aeris, a 26541.000 5716000 

1899..... Gana seureseaustaees epeuece tn eaee: 20 538.000 2,419,000 

PI ic vtec vonccncnnsts sonncscocesctess 6 023.000 3,297,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to APRIL 27 INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

ius ve cess eeees +329 822.000  76.8'5 000 

ain piteshwd 253.353 000 —31.103.000 

INCreASe.........sssees sees seseceeesseeees 78469000 — 45.742.000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 27. 

SHINGLES. 

6.963 000 

5.313.000 





INCTEASE,......0.eeeceecssees cesses cess sees 2,491,000 1,650,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO APRIL 27 INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES 
58.55.000 
42.828.000 


INCASE. .......600 cere cscees cece cesses oe++28.678,000 15,627,000 








Minneapolis, Minn. 


The market situation grows stronger with the sea- 
son. Shipments from this market are holding their 
own, as compared with previous weeks, but the general 
tone of trade is much improved. Inquiry is very &* 
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tensive, and shipments to regular dealers in the country 
are greater than they were two or three weeks ago. The 
salsmen went out on Monday last and report prospects 
for immediate trade exceedingly good. They find that 
the consuming demand has very materially reduced the 
stocks held by the dealers, who will soon be in the market 
to purchase from the wholesalers. Prices are being held 
firmly and it is generally realized that the period of 
dull trade is about over. The dealers are manifesting 
as much interest in the maintenance of present values 
for lumber as are the wholesalers and manufactunrers. 

The mills in this city have been closed down the 
greater part of the past week by lack of logs. They are 
now sawing on a drive of about 60,000,000 feet which 
has just arrived, but it is likely that after the present 
supply is exhausted they will be down for several weeks, 
as there is only one drive this side of Brainerd, and it is 
making exceedingly poor progress. Many mills in the 
northern part of the state are also closed down on 
account of low water and no logs, and taken as a whole, 
the curtailment of the product will be considerable. 

Stocks in this city are in light condition, being prob- 
ably in poorer shape at this season of the year than they 
have ever been before. 

Shipments from this market during April show a con- 
siderable decrease as compared with last year, which is 
accounted for by the heavy buying which was done in 
January and February of this year previous to the ad- 
vanced freight rates. The following are the receipts and 
shipments for the week: 

Receipts, ft. Shipments, ft. 





WeAnenGaF cccicccccescives 33 1,530,000 
Thursday ..cccccccccscccces 135.000 960.000 
Friday ...cccccsvccccseeces 405,000 1.425.000 
BOLUIGRT 66.0:0 osrtccccveure 450,000 1.875.000 
Monday ..cccccccccccccsece 270,000 1.290.000 
WEOMUBY occ ccccccevevccere 180,000 1,335,000 

SR ee aD ee 1,770,000 8.415.000 
Preceding week............ 1,350,000 8,370,000 

TVGPORSO ccc ccegeccocese 420.000 45 000 


The following is a statement of the total receipts and 
shipments for April: 
Receipts, ft. Shipments, ft. 
750.000 — 2.400,000 

















/ , & ek SAerrererrerre 5 
Week ending April 10.......1.965.000 7.380.000 
Week ending April 17....... 1.785.000 8 775.000 
Week ending April 24....... 1,350,000 8.370.000 
Week ending April 30.......1,590,000 7,080,000 
Total for the month....7.440,000 34,005,000 
April, LEGS. cc cccvpescccess 9,630,000 40,800,000 
DCIOGED asiccicedencs tn 190,000 6,795,000 
Summary. 
———Receipts Shipments————. 
1899. 1900. 1899. 1900. 
January .. 5.010.000 8.055 000 19 110.000 26 220.000 
February . 5.805.000 7.695 000 28 875,000 24,165.000 
March ... 7815.000 8.925.000 38535.000 33 600.000 
April .... 9,630,000 7.440.000 40,800,000 34,005,000 
Totals 28,290,000 $32,115,000 127,320,000 117,990,000 





Saginaw, [lich. 


There is very little doing in the cargo market, as 

stock is not accumulating, the mills having only just 
started, and some of those running are sawing on stock 
sold under contract some time ago. Manufacturers have 
no lumber of moment on the market. The yard men 
are carrying fair stocks, but this is being worked off 
every day in car lots. The market is stiff and healthy. 
There is no overstock in northern Michigan and there 
will not be. In fact, 100.000,000 feet or more will be 
brought here from the outside to meet the requirements 
of the trade. Prices are firm and there is not the shadow 
of a sign of weakness. Log run is quoted at $16 to $22, 
box $14 to $15, norway is scarce at $14 and $14.50, and 
mill culls are worth $12 or more. Yard dealers say that 
trade is picking up steadily. The numerous strikes may 
have some effect on the market, but have not as yet 
affected prices, and probably will not. as the Canadian 
loss by fire has taken a large stock out of the market, 
as well as the plants that make the stock and which can- 
not be rep'aced in time to cut any lumber this year. 
Dealers speak hopefully of the situation, 
_ Factory men and the p'aning mill firms on the Sag- 
maw river report a satisfactory business. The box 
factories are running with full crews and there is a very 
good demand for the product. Strikes which affect the 
building trades may exert some influence on the trade, 
but not at all as having any effect on the local market 
prices, The plants are running full time, with full 
complements of men. 





New York City. 


_. The Ottawa fire has settled all question as to the way 
m which northern pine will be held all season, and 
already rumors have reached here that a couple of dol- 
lars’ advance in price has been asked in the Canadian 
market and easily obtained. As for stock here, it is 
coming in very slowly indeed, and no big cargoes need be 
expected for a long time. Spruce, now that it has been 
taken in hand by the manufacturers, shows a steadiness 
that is not to be wondered at, and those who look for any 
slump are likely to be greatly disappointed. The prices 
for New York delivery of $20 a thousand for 10 and 12 
inch, ete., are being firmly held here. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is not much change in the white pine situa- 
tion, unless it be a determination on the part of the 
wholesalers to hold prices firm and let the buyer come 
to them or go out of business. There is report here and 
there of considerable 4mprovement in the city trade, 
Which has not been really good for a considerable time. 

Pan-American activity is now so great that many 


car loads of timber are consumed every day and there 
are some sagacious builders who are in the faith that 
there is not any overplus of buildings in the city and 
that the extra patronage from the exposition next year 
will at least make good the increased cost of building. 
The rush to get a new hotel of first size ready for 
next May is having its effect on the lumber trade in a 
general way; besides the effect of the meeting of the 
Buffalo and Tonawanda white pine interests, which re- 
sulted in an agreement to stand firm, cannot be other 
than salutary. 

Lately the report comes down the lake that the extrava- 
gant advances insisted on some weeks ago for white pine 
are not so common as they were, and it is believed that 
the east will not have to pay an extra margin on what 
is bought in the west hereafter. One thing is sure, if 
$5 to $7 more is insisted on than was paid last fall 
there is going to be about the slowest eastern trade 
this summer that ever took place in a prosperous year, 
and the western mill men will be to blame for it. There 
is the old report of scarcity in box and mill culls, with 
cutting-up grades not at all plenty. 


Boston, lass. 

White pine is stationary, with a slight and temporary 
tendency toward weakness. Several quotations at slight 
recessions have been made, although the market prices 
may be called about as follows: 1-inch fine common, 
8 inches and up, $45; l-inch selects, 8 inches and up, 
$53; uppers, $67; l-inch, No. I cuts, $36; 14-inch, $42.50; 
14-inch, $44.50. 

On spruce the situation is somewhat more difficult 
to analyze. The car shippers of spruce held a meeting 
on April 28, at Young’s, at which it was agreed to 
make certain curtailments of the output, with a view to 
holding the present prices firm until such time as build- 
ing takes hold and begins to make its normal demand 
upon the full output. The meeting was harmonious and 
confident and no talk of any change in price was made, 
so that the association list of the middle of last March 
still holds good, at the following prices: 10 and 12 inch 
dimensions, $19; 9 inch and under frames, etc., $17; 
10 and 12 inch, random lengths 10 feet and up, $18.50; 
1§ inch lath, $3.15; 14 inch lath, $3. The estimated 
amount of spruce on hand in lumber and logs certainly 
is away below the normal amount, and the spruce men 
would seem to be correct in their estimate that a very 
dull demand indeed will take care of all there is. On 
the other hand the builders and large consumers are 
confident of some slight recessions from these prices, but 
the prices above named are thought to be fairly well 
held, except in the case of some random stocks from 
country mills, where immediate cash is necessary. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


In spruce the movement is slow. Some of the houses 
report a fair amount of business, but the transactions 
are much under those of the earlier part of the season. 
Prices continue firm, the occasional carload from some 
small mill at shaded figures not affecting the general 
market any. The action of the all-water shippers in the 
east in forming an association and establishing a price 
list, and particularly in insisting on purchase before 
shipment, is entirely satisfactory to the West Virginia 
shippers. It enables the latter to hold their price of 
$22.50 for 9-inch to 12-inch up to 20 feet, with 20 cents 
for every additional 2 feet; the prices made by the East- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association calling for $20 
for 10-inch and 12-inch dimensions, cutting to exact 
lengths 50 cents extra, and $2 extra for 24 and 25 foot 
lengths. The forest fires in West Virginia have so far 
not done appreciable damage, but the reports are that 
it is getting very dry down there. 

The loca] white pine market is quiet. The inquiries 
are few. Dealers are well stocked up and buy only 
when they know just where they can place their stuff. 
yenerally, the demand is light, but prices are being held 
up prettv generally. The Ottawa fire removed from 
300,000,000 to 400,000,000 feet from the market and 
caused the cancellation of a number of contracts. The 
white pine men are watching the situation in New York 
and New England very closely. They look for a bit of a 
flurry in box and common lumber, and believe that the 
situation in those sections -will be materially strength- 
ened, and that the sales will prove larger than they have 
been recently. It is pointed out that the prospective pro- 
duction of white pine does not warrant any drop in the 
price, though a hint is given that one or two lines may 
be given a shaking up. 


White Cedar. 


; Chicago. 


There is a somewhat better inquiry for cedar ties, 
although the demand is not yet up to what is was early 
in the winter. As for posts and poles they are in quite 
active request, and prices are comparatively steady. 
Stocks at northern points are reasonably full, excepting 
in long poles, of which there is a decided scarcity. Paving 
posts are showing a slight revival at the lower quota- 
tions made. While the volume of demand this season 
may not be as great as last, still it is not believed that 
stocks are as heavy as they were a year ago, and that 
therefore the market can be depended on to remain rea- 
sonably steady. 














[linneapolis, [inn. 


Dealers in posts report a good demand the past week 
and say that this is backed up by a good inquiry for the 
future, which indicates that business is likely to continue 


active for some time. Supplies here at present are 
ample. Values hold about the same. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. 

A report of the eonditions existing in the Chicago 
hardwood market at this time does not fairly represent 
either the hardwood situation at large or that of the 
Chicago dealers, there being a large element in the 
hardwood trade here which does a heavy distributing 
business to all parts of the world. Naturally enough 
with so much to contend with in the shape of strikes, 
etc., the local demand is quiet, although taking all 
phases of the question into consideration there is really 
a fair trade. It seems that not all the industries of the 
city are affected by the strikes and therefore there is a 
quiet and steady demand for various items of the hard- 
wood list at all times. 

Those yard men who combine both the wholesale and 
retail businesses and have buying and selling ramifica- 
tions extending throughout the country are in receipt 
of a fair supply of orders. One of the leading firms 
engaged in this line of trade says that its business in 
the month just passed exceeded Apri] last year by fully 
50 percent, and the same is no doubt true of other con- 
cerns. April was a big shipping month, but new orders 
did not come in with sufficient volume to justify a con- 
tinuance of this increase through the summer months. 

In the city—and to some extent this influence extends 
throughout the country—the course of the hardwood 
market is largely dependent upon the strikes. If a set- 
tlement of these be reached within the ensuing few 
weeks, there will still be a heavy hardwood trade in 
Chicago and vicinity during the remainder of the sea- 
son, probably greater than has been enjoyed in years. 
This influence would be more or less felt outside, as 
the Chicago demand would divert from the general mar- 
ket much stock that has been neglected here for several 
months past, and thus prices outside could not fail to 
receive some stimulus. The prospects are that the 
labor strikes will not be of much longer duration, but 
at the same time it must be conceded that a settlement 
is not yet in sight. 

There is not much change in the status of the various 
hardwoods from one week to another. Within the past 
week some varieties have shown renewed strength, while 
others have been apparently a little wobbly. The pros- 
pects are that quartered white oak will not soon rally 
from the weakness which it has lately exhibited. but on 
the other hand quartered red oak is holding a firm posi- 
tion and is apt to advance in price. Stocks of this latter 
item are everywhere reported scarce and demand seems 
to be well ahead of the supply. 

Wisconsin plain red oak is entirley out of the market. 
Within the past week or so dealers have shipped Indiana 
red oak clear up into northern Wisconsin, which goes to 
confirm the idea that furniture and other manufacturers 
in that section are especially anxious to obtain either 
Wisconsin red oak or something nearly like it, as the 
Indiana stock is known to be. Whether the handlers of 
southern hardwoods can get consumers educated to use 
southern red oak in place of the northern variety is an 
open question, inasmuch as few of the latter are equipped 
with kilns adapted to the drying of southern stock. 
There will be a considerable cut of Wisconsin red oak to 
be placed upon the market late in the summer, but it 
will in no degree approximate the demand. and many 
manufacturers will doubtless soon be compelled to use 
the southern variety as a permanent thing. 

Birch is somewhat of a weak sister in these days, and 
while trade is good from a comparative standpoint, still 
there seems to be an abundance of stock and there is no 
apprehension that it will fall short of requirements. 

Maple is being he'd firmly in first hands. but manu- 
facturers are not selling much and they may lop off a 
few points from their present asking prices unless the 
demand takes a new spurt in the near future. Sales of 
soft elm have lately been made which indicate that 
prices are not being strictly maintained. Basswood is 
one of the woods that is nmaintaining a firm front, and 
is apt to do so during the summer, as the demand for dry 
stock at the present time is far above the supplv. White 
ash continues firm, but considerable stock is coming 
forward and prices may recede a little. Brown ash re- 
mains strong in price and stocks of dry lumber are 
limited. 





Minneapolis, [linn. 

The demand for basswood is starting out well, espe- 
cially in culls used for box-making purposes: Owing to the 
large increase in storage room at this point there is an 
increased demand for packing cases. Prices on this class 
of lumber rule $1 to $1.50 higher than a year ago. The 
movement of maple flooring is good for the season of the 
year. At a meeting of the Maple Flooring Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held last Wednesday the old prices were 
reaffirmed and short clears were advanced to $1 above 
No. 2. This had a stimulating effect on the situation. 
Oak lumber is scarce and difficult to obtain. When dry 
can be found it is in good demand in a small way. 


Saginaw, [lich. 

The Saginaw river hardwood market is firm. Dry 
stocks are well cleaned out, and it takes time to fit 
green lumber for shipping, hence it will be well along 
in the season before the spring cut is available. Ash. 
oak, birch and elm are particularly firm, and basswood 
and maple are bringing better figures than would have 
been thought possible four years ago. Interior mills 
are in motion and the boards are being piled up. The 
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hardwood output will be the largest ever known in this 
section. Hardwood logs are bringing $10 and upward. 





St. Louis, Plo. 


April has not shown as many bright features in 
the hardwood trade as did March and things have lost 
ground during the latter part of the month. No one 
makes the claim that the consumption of stock has 
been less than during March except of such classes of 
stock as enter into buildings. Nearly all branches of 
the wood consuming trade have been fully as busy as 
any time this year, but there is a hesitation about placing 
orders for larger amounts of stock than there is imme- 
diate use for that is affecting the whole trade. Thus 
far the labor troubles have only directly affected the 
building trades, but a great many people seem to fear 
a spread of the strikes and there is a general desire 
to be prepared for the worst. The local planing mills, 
stair factories and allied plants, which will be hit first 
if such a spread takes place, have been buying very 
little lumber for at least six weeks, and they have 
carefully avoided all big contracts that would be apt 
to cause trouble in the event of a strike. In all of the 
territory drawing its lumber supply from St. Louis 
this same condition has prevailed and has really affected 
sales to a greater extent than has the actual cessation 
of work caused directly by the labor troubles. 

The hardwood receipts of this market have been 
lighter than during the previous week. River receipts 
of low grade stock have been fully as heavy as at last 
report, but there has been very little stock coming in by 
rail, except on order. 

Despite the bearish tendency of things prices show 
no marked changes. Some classes of stock are being 
offered at a lower figure to move them, but there are 
no snaps. With the general run of hardwoods the main 
point is to find purchasers, values being on about the 
same basis as at last report. 

Red oak still absorbs the local interest more than 
any of the other hardwoods. It is in poorer supply 
than white and some of the local people say they are 
willing to pay fully as high prices for it as for white 
and are more anxious to buy the red. This is true of 
both plain and quartered stock, but the greatest shortage 
is in one inch plain. Quartered white is moving easily, 
if desirable stock. but there is no sale for low grades 
and poor widths. Plain white is also less desirable 
than it was a few weeks ago. 

Cottonwood and gum are holding up better than the 
majority of the hardwoods, and would sell in much 
heavier volume than at present if they were in greater 
supply. This is especially true of the former, the receipts 
having been smaller thus far than for many years. 
However, some big cottonwood contracts have been made 
and the receipts during the whole of May promise to 
be heavy. 

Ash, hickory and Arkansas cypress are in poorer 
demand than at last report, but there is no appreciable 
change in prices. Poplar is wanted by all dealers and 
is being held at the same values as have prevailed during 
the whole season. Walnut, cherry and the other high 
class hardwoods are in good demand and values are 
sustained, 





New Orleans, La. 


There is but little difference in the hardwood situa- 
tion to be noted this week from the conditions which 
ruled last week. Freights are, if anything, firmer, and 
the market here is glutted with low grade stuff, espe- 
cially staves. The high water has had the effect of 
moving a lot of staves to this city and now the wharves 
are lined with them. The foreign demand is still ex- 
ceptionally good, but it is calling for the better grades 
and the freight conditions are not conducive to a liberal 
export movement. There is not much tonnage available 
just now and this is making the surplus of export stock 
all the more noticeable. The producers of the interior 
are feeling the difference in the surroundings and until 
a lot of the stock which is at present accumulated here 
is moved there will be a lightening in receipts here. 





New York City. 


Prime quartered oak, firsts and seconds, is offered at 
$70, while ordinary quality brings $65 and upward. Some 
shipments of the latter, however, have been found want- 
ing and the buyers insist on lower figures. It is these 
incidents which have helped to give ash and poplar the 
supremacy in hardwoods as far as figures are concerned. 
Big holders are sticking to their prices. 





Boston, Mass. 

Values in New England are undergoing a little read- 
justment. When you blow up things with gunpowder, 
some things are liable to go higher than others; some 
go too high for the relative ascent of the whole bunch, 
and some do not go high enough. Prices during the 
past year have gone up with a bang which suggests 
gunpowder, and it remains now to keep them relatively 
placed. Some kinds of lumber have been a little out of 
line, and marred the symmetry of the whole high level. 
To paraphrase an old saying—“There is nothing either 
high or low, but thinking makes it so.” The retailer and 
the consumer are perfectly willing and ready to pay the 
present prices, if they can have some measure of assur- 
ance that their neighbor is not going to buy at a lower 
figure. Quartered oak, during the big boost, owing to a 
great shortage of the stock and the sudden spurt in 
demand, went rocketing, and at one time even as high 
as $75 was asked and obtained for fine cars. This was 
nice for the fellow who had the oak, but nobody sup- 
posed. it vould. last. The tendency now is toward a quiet 


firmness, which indicates that it is about reaching its 
proper level on which it will stay. From $65 to $68 
or $70 is a wide range of prices, but it is as accurate 
a quotation as can be given for good 1-inch quartered 
oak. The movement has fallen off in volume, and there 
is nothing at present which would indicate a great 
revival in the immediate future, but when one wishes 
to buy stocks there is no surplus offering, and so it 
seems to be generally believed that the price should 
remain about as it is now. Plain oak on the contrary 
is stronger in tendency and both southern and western 
mills seem to have an abundance of orders for this 
stock and do not, so far as can be learned, appear to be 
accumulating much stock. Red oak is also in quiet and 
steady request and remains fairly firm in its tone. 

Ash is no higher, and possibly its tendency is toward 
a shade lower price. There have been some offerings of 
ash, both white and brown, on which sacrifices of a small 
amount have been made for the sake of ready cash. 
The strain on the market for brown ash is over and 
there is more of it offering, though the feeling is a little 
stronger than on white ash. The going price is hard 
to get on an article for which there is no particular 
demand and no particular offering. Elm is also moving 
rather slowly, and maple seems to stir no particular 
enthusiasm among buyers, beyond supplying the daily 
wants. It is rather a good sign when dealers are keep- 
ing their stocks within reasonably close proportions, 
and has the effect of discouraging any riotous specula- 
tion. Hardwoods of this class have their seasons, as well 
as the flowers and millinery, and this is the beginning 
of rather an off season for these woods. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The yard men are evincing a disposition to allow their 
stocks to run low, awaiting the outcome of the labor 
agitation, and there is expectation of good busiuess 
when these matters shall have been settled. The demand 
for quartered white oak is fair and nice stocks com- 
mand a good figure. The conditions as to prices have 
not varied during the last month or so. Both red and 
plain white oak are in good demand and are firm. 
Cherry is in quiet request, but good prices are being 
obtained for stocks. The low grades of chestnut are in 
good demand, and bring high prices. Basswood is scarce 
and high in price and dry maple is scarce and in good 
demand. Wide l-inch ash is in good demand, but the 
offerings of thick sizes far exceed the demand. There is 
not much inquiry for culls and low grades. Walnut is 
in fair demand in all grades. Red birch and red gum 
are in good request and dry stock is scarce. Dry hick- 
ory is hard to find and is in fair demand. 


Hemlock. 


It is generally conceded that the demand for hem- 
lock is somewhat below normal, but nevertheless mill 
men show little disposition to offer concessions in price. 
A cut of 50 cents, or even $1 a thousand, would not 
make much difference in the volume of business, and 
the conditions are such that hemlock manufacturers 
have confidence in the future of trade. A meeting of 
the Wisconsin hemlock manufacturers and wholesalers 
was to be held in Milwaukee, Wis., on Friday of this 
week, and as a result of that meeting it was expected 
that new lists would be sent out practically reaffirming 
March prices. At any rate, it is evident that hemlock 
prices will be maintained on their present basis in rela- 
tion to white pine, and no serious decline can occur until 
there shall be a break in the white pine market. 

The input of hemlock logs in Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan last winter was considerably greater than a year 
ago, but the demand for hemlock piece stuff and boards 
has been growing steadily for two years past in the west- 
ern territory, and no one who has studied the situation 
thoroughly doubts that this increased demand will be 
sufficient to take care of the increased cut. There has 
been some accumulation of hemlock at the mills recently, 
but the surplus is not a heavy one, and would speedily 
disappear with a revival of normal demand. 

In the eastern territory hemlock prices are a little 
bit off according to reports from New York city, but in 
some of the other a it is stated that the old basis 
is being firmly maintained. There is a very light demand 
for hemlock in the east at present, but stocks at the 
mills are not heavy, and in many cases the mills are 
sawing against orders. Hemlock enters more largely 
into the building demand in the east than it does in the 
west, and for that reason it is expected that the mar- 
ket will begin to stiffen up again as soon as building 
operations are fairly under way. The recent flurry in 
spruce prices at New York probably had some effect on 
the hemlock market there, but on the whole there is no 
reason to expect a serious decline in hemlock prices. 














New York City. 


That an occasional concession has been made on a big 
order of hemlock does not mean that the market is con- 
sistently weak. On the contrary, figures are being quite 
fairly upheld and the $18 base is likely to continue with- 
out intermission, now that the market generally is get- 
ting stronger. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 

The market is perhaps stronger than a good many 
people would be prepared to admit, being strengthened 
by the action of the dealers last week in reducing the 
figure $1, Assertions are freely made that the new price 
is now being cut, but it is true that the best houses are 
holding out for the price. The action of the dealers who 
were present at last Tuesday’s meeting has evoked a 
storm of criticism from those who were not there, and 


it is now charged by these that in place of helping sales 
the action of the meeting will further retard them by 
holding out to the yard men a hope of buying on stij] 
better terms. The action of the meeting was taken to 
meet conditions that existed. The January figure was 
being freely cut, and it was thought best to make the 
prevailing price the regular price. There were those at 
the meeting who opposed a reduction in the price, and 
they used as an argument figures to show that, under 
normal conditions, the stocks held by the manufacturers 
and the wholesalers would not last two months. The 
stocks in the yards must move soon in response to the 
quickening business will receive when the strike troubles 
have passed, and it was simply logic that the law of 
supply and demand would have operated to maintain 
the January price, or something very near to it. As it is 
the reduced figure has not encouraged much buying for 
yard stocks. The retailers are still acting on the hand- 
to-mouth policy, buying only for their immediate needs, 





Poplar. 


Chicago. 


The weakness which has affected the markets for sey- 
eral of the hardwoods has not thus far given any evi- 
dence of existence in the poplar trade. On the contrar 
those who are interested in the manufacture and disposi- 
tion of poplar almost without exception predict for 
this wood a strong market through the season. How- 
ever, as in the stock market, where staple securities are 
often affected by weakness in some of the more specula- 
tive stocks, so it is with lumber that, when one variety 
of lumber gets in oversupply, some people are apt to 
get panicky without just cause and make cut prices on 
stocks that they cannot replace without loss. However, 
it is not believed that poplar will be affected, as dry 
stocks are so scarce and the visible supply of logs, now 
that the returns are all in, is so light compared with 
what was expected, that it is difficult to see where any- 
body could get hold of enough lumber to depress prices 
with. 








Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is some new cut poplar coming into the market 
and some of the dealers are able to report a fair as- 
sortment of it, though there are no squares to be had 
in quantity, and generally there is every prospect of a 
continued shortage. Prices are firm and promise to 
advance. The following from a letter from a saw mill 
owner to his eastern agent tells an unpleasant story, 
though it was afterward verified by another large dealer 
in poplar: “One thing is certain, and that is, that the 
supply of the river mills is very light and the flood 
season about over, and the railroad mills have over- 
rated their capacity for poplar production. So with only 
a fair demand poplar will be as scarce next fall as it 
was last.” As this letter was not intended for the pub- 
lie or the eye of the buyer it must be accepted as the 
actual condition of things as viewed by a man on the 
spot. 





Boston, Mass. 


Poplar remains easily one of the strong woods. Dealer 
after dealer declines to make a quotation, on the ground 
that he does not know the price of a thing which he 
hasn’t got and which is not being asked for. There may 
be room for an advance, and there does not appear 
to be any reason for a decline. One inch firsts and 
seconds may still be quoted at $38 and $40, the latter 
being, it is true, an outside price; 14, 14 and 2-inch 
bring $40 to $42; 3 and 4-inch $43 to $45; 4-inch 
squares, $38; 5 and 6-inch, $40; 7 and 8-inch, $42; 10 
and 12-inch, $44 to $46; l-inch saps or selects, $32; 
g-inch, $30 to $32. Portable mill stock, which is not 
acceptable to the very highest class of requirements, is 
shaded from these prices a trifle. The demand is very 
light, due largely to the anticipation of strikes and 
of course to the high prices on all kinds of building 
material. Stocks in the yards are fairly big, and orders 
are scattering. 





Cincinnati, O. 

While there is no perceptible or strictly tangible 
change in the market so far as current prices are con- 
cerned, there is no adJed vigor to the demand. Although 
it is known that a full season’s supply of logs has been 
secured by comparatively very few mills, there is no 
evidence of a scramble for stocks. On the other hand 4 
prominent dealer said today that there was a less ap- 
pearance of indifference on the part of holders of stocks 
when they are approached on the subject of sales. 
However this may be, it is certain that there are no 
signs of deep anxiety anywhere discernible among such 
holders here. 


Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, [lo. 


Because there has not been as much improvement in 
conditions as the wholesalers had a right to e 
the situation has weakened somewhat during the Pp: 
week. Orders have been coming in with as much free- 
dom as during the preceding week, but sales are not 
up to the output of the mills, as should be the case 
at this season of the year. Unfavorable conditions have 
prevailed in the consuming eduntry during the past 
two months and, during this same period, the 
have had particularly bright weather and have com 
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tinued to accumulate stock beyond what was antici- 
pated. No great complaint is heard from the Texas 
mills or from those located along the gulf coast, but 
there is a manifest dissatisfaction on the part of the 
interior mills—especially those west of the river. 

The withdrawing of the large cities from the market 
pecause of labor troubles has largely to do with the 
present situation. The consumption of lumber has 
been greatly reduced and the fear of trouble is affect- 
ing the factory demand in the smaller cities. In nearly 
the whole country this and other causes have combined 
to keep the consumption of stock down below what it 
should be and, while it cannot be claimed that there 
has been an overproduction, the mills are not far enough 
behind with their orders to place them in an easy 
position. : : ; 

The feature of the situation that is most unfavorable 
at the present time is the action of some of the mills 
in shading prices as an inducement to secure orders. 
However, all cutting is limited and no very low prices 
are offered. Twenty-five to fifty cents off the list is all 
the inducement that is made, the confidence in the sit- 
uation being shaky only to that extent. 

Sales have been fairly good in the eastern territory, 
but have remained poor in the west. A few sales of 
pill stuff are reported, but there is a scarcity of big 
orders. Local business is still light and the prospects 
for a betterment are poor. ‘There seems to be a chance 
that the strike in the building trades in East St. Louis 
will soon be settled, but the situation on this side 
of the river is as serious as at last report. There is 
practically no local building and the retail yards are 
not in the market for lumber. 

Se ee 


Chicago. 


The local yard trade in yellow pine is light, owing to 
the small amount of building going forward in the city 
and suburbs. There is, however, some demand for yel- 
low pine dressed stock among the white pine dealers, 
who are now having a slight revival in trade from the 
retail districts. Representatives of southern mills say 
that yard stock is exceedingly weak in price, but every- 
thing pertaining to car manufacture is in strong and 
active demand. The representative of one firm, con- 
trolling an output of several hundred thousand feet a 
day, says that he would not take an order for car sills 
for delivery under ninety days, and other car material 
is just about as far behind in delivery. 

It seems to be understood that upon the first symp- 
toms of any agreement between the labor unions and the 
building contractors there would be a swift revival of 
confidence in this locality in yellow pine yard stock 
and cypress lumber. Although the prospects for a set- 
tlement of the difficulties are not as bright now as one 
would wish them, they are not altogether remote, and 
it is thought that within a short time the strikers may 
be brought to see the unreasonable character of some 
of their demands and make concessions accordingly. 
he union men in the building trades in other cities are 
no doubt being prompted to strike by their brethren 
in Chicago, as more or less dissatisfaction is reported at 
several of the principal northern points, so a settle- 
ment of the trouble here would simplify matters greatly. 





Kansas City, Mo. 

The yellow pine men who depend on the retailers for 
the most of their business are complainig of dull trade, 
and it is a fact that the dealers are not placing orders 
freely at this time. They are not needing much lumber, 
and prices have been so unsteady all this spring that 
they are placing only such orders as they are compelled 
to. The list of April 16 is being maintained by the 
manufacturers in the association, so it is claimed, but 
there are enough on the outside who are making con- 
cessions, either on certain items or on entire stocks, to 
disturb the situation, and the dealers really do not 
know whether to expect a firm market later on or a 
general decline in prices. Therefore they are waiting 
and will not place an order unless they have to. As 
retail stocks are fairly heavy and well assorted, and 
there is no big retail demand, the dealers in most cases 
do not have to buy any large amount of lumber just 
now. 

Aside from the yard business there is nothing to com- 
plain of, as railroad bills and large timber bills seem 
to be as numerous as ever, while the car companies are 
heavy buyers of yellow pine. 





New Orleans, La. 


The setback to business which came on the heels of 
the big storms of last weck and the week before has 
not yet been recovered from, and there is no denying 
the fact that the domestic demand, from a quasi-local 
standpoint, was seriously curtailed. ‘The conditions re- 
sulting from the flood are, however, of a purely tem- 
porary nature and a big demand is expected shortly. 
Indeed, if the demand was to come right now it would 
be a hard matter to satisfy it, as the paralysis of freight 
of all kinds has not yet been recovered from, as the 
Source of supply was more seriously damaged than the 
Source of demand. The demand for export still continues 
at its high notch. In New Orleans there has been nothing 
doing since the rains set in. 





New York City. 


Much strength has been imparted to the North Caro- 
ma pine market of late by the report that the manufac- 
turers are not taking advantage of the low freight rates 
to send more stock up. Conservative action is commend- 
able just now. As for yellow pine, it also exhibits a 





great improvement. North Carolina box is quoted at 
$15.50, No. 1 edge at $23 and No. 2 at $21.50. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 

This market is still more or less at sea over the posi- 
tion that southern pine is to take in future and is 
generally sorry that the producer became rattled and 
gave up the price list temporarily. This was regarded 
as a mistake, so far as trade here was concerned, as it 
gave aid and comfort to the buyer, who sees no solu- 
tion of the lumber problem but in a general decline of 
several dollars. As time goes on it is found more and 
more that any such step would be disastrous to all but 
the consumer, and it would not benefit him to any 
great extent. So there is a general standoff with south- 
ern pine, to wait till prices firm up and business goes 
on as before, as is looked for before long. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. 


While there has been a fair amount of business trans- 
acted this week, the market seems to lack its accustomed 
life. The mills throughout the North Carolina pine 
country, however, seem to have plenty to do, but there 
is some complaint of quietness heard from outlying sec- 
tions. 

Prices are firm and indications are that they will 
remain so, A slight gain in stocks is noticeable. Ves- 
sels are in ample supply at $2.50 average to New York 
and sound ports; $3 to $3.50 to Boston. 











Cypress. 


Chicago. 


An extremely flattering condition of things, at least 
as far as prices are concerned, prevails in the cypress 
market. Manufacturers of cypress lumber are consider- 
ably behind their orders and dry stocks are exceedingly 
light. An order for about 200,000 feet of tank lumber 
was recently taken for this market at prices somewhat 
above those that had been previously ruling. Green- 
house material is now in excellent request, much more 
being used this spring than the trade had prepared 
for, ‘hence prices on this kind of stock are high. The 
season of demand for tank material is, however, not in 
full blast at this time. Some low grade cypress is being 
shipped into the central states for box purposes, but the 
demand in this market for that sort of stock is not 
heavy at present. 








St. Louis, lo. 


The general story around town is to the effect that 
cypress is in better shape than at last reports. By 
continually rushing things at the mills shipments have 
been going forward quite freely and the path of the 
salesman is less tangled and thorny. During the past 
sixty days sales have not been what they should be 
and the fault has been with the mills. The local buy- 
ers have had no desire to increase the amount of lumber 
tied up at the mills and salesmen have been told to 
ship in the stock already ordered before coming after 
new business. While the mills are still behind with 
their orders they have been putting in full time of 
late and have been making strenuous efforts to catch 
up. St. Louis sales are now being made on a basis 
of delivery in two to three months, which is better 
than any promises that could be made at any time 
since last fall. The fact that things are in better shape 
at the mills is increasing the local desire to buy and 
some good sales have been made within the past few 
days. Lumber is being bought for stock: and, as very 
little of that now arriving is thoroughly dry, a large 
amount is being put on sticks. Country trade is in 
excellent condition and there is no complaint of a lack 
of business. Prices are right up to the top mark and 
there is no hint around town that they will do other 
than stay high. The scarcity of salable stock is still 
sufficiently before the people to prevent any bearish tend- 
encies so far as this particular wood is concerned. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


The cypress men here, and dealers who have orders at 
the mills, are complainig of slow shipments. The dealers 
are in about the same fix this spring as they were last 
fall in regard to cypress. They could use more of it 
than they are handling if they could depend on prompt 
shipment, but this cannot be promised, so that orders 
that would be placed for cypress Jumber are going in 
other directions. Naturally, with the amount of business 
on hand, the cypress manufacturers are not shading 
their prices. There has been a heavy demand for cypress 
for mill work at Kansas City this spring, but if the 
strike now in effect continues any length of time the 
cypress manufacturers will hardly be bothered with 
many orders from here during the next two or three 
months. 





New Orleans, La. 


The most encouraging conditions rule in the cypress 
market. The volume of orders is being constantly aug- 
mented and the mills find themselves-hard pushed. Es- 
pecially is this the case since the recent floods, when 
nearly all of the planing mills were constrained to shut 
down by the impossibility of securing dry stocks, The 





conditions now are much more favorable to the filling 
of orders, but the number of orders which accumulated 
while the mills were running under difficulties and many 
of the railroads were out of business was great, and 
it will be a week or so yet before the surplus orders 
are worked off. Some very nice orders were received 
during the past few days. New York, for this time 
of the year, is particularly active in demanding cypress. 
There is not the slightest prospect that there will be 
any weakening in prices this year and consumers seem 
pretty well aware of this condition, for there is little 
or no call for reduced prices or kicking against the 
list. Indeed, the dealers seem more anxious to get their 
orders filled promptly than anything else. The lath 
shortage continues unabated and there is not the small- 
est indication that it will be relieved for some time to 
come. From now on it is pretty safe to say that orders 
will be shipped out more promptly than they have been 
for the past few weeks, for the washouts on the railroads 
have all been repaired and the mills have pretty well 
recovered from the drowning rains. 





Boston, Mass. 


Cypress in the main is in a fairly healthy condition. 
One cannot manufacture dry stocks of cypress in a week, 
and there is no apparent danger of an overadequate sup- 
ply of dry lumber. The market is somewhat druggy, 
but the lowering of prices to any extent must be accom- 
panied by a loss of a profit which should be easily 
obtainable. Whatever recessions in price there may be 
they should not, and probably do not, represent more 
than the recessions on the freight ratés from the gulf 
and coast. 





Shingles. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


There is considerable inquiry for red cedar shingles 
and the demand is said to be improving. The price situ- 
ation is not as good as it has been. The lack of demand 
when a good trade was expected has caused the trouble, 
and most of the mills have stocks on hand that they 
would like to move. It is doubtful if the market will 
fully recover its firmness until the demand becomes 
considerably better than it is just now. 








New Orleans, La. 


The shingle market is, if anything, a shade stiffer than 
it was at the last report. The scarcity of 5 and 6 ineh 
primes and bests is especially marked, and it will be 
some time before it can be satisfied. The mills are all 
well stocked with orders and the outlook could hardly 
be better. There are more shingles of a lower grade to 
be had than there were some weeks ago, but the demand 
for these is liberal and there is no prospect of any in- 
erease in the stocks, which are remarkably low just 
now. East of the river points are especialy vociferous 
in their calls for shingles and the business from all 
sections is much better than it was at this time last 
year. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


Some of the shingle dealers are now down to a very 
small stock and nobody has very many. One firm re- 
ports that it has only a few red cedars left. The pros- 
pect of a good supply is not much better than it was, for 
there is no report of the shingle mills going back te 
business. It has been found that there is more money 
in shingle stock cut into mill culls than into shingles, 
so there seems to be no prospect of a full supply right 
away unless the price of shingles advances. This was 
thought to be inevitable some time ago, but the deter- 
mined stand in the east against all higher prices, or 
anything but reduced prices, has had an effect on the 
shingle trade as well as everything else in lumber. The 
strained conditions have about driven out all demand for 
18-inch shingles, which was always light here. 





Boston, Mass. 


Washington cedar shingles have rather the call at 
present and bring $3.23 all rail, or $3.10 lake and rail, 
for 16-inch, five butts to two inches, strictly clear. Stars, 
which are most called for in this market, bring $2.85. 
There has been a shortage of Perfection singles, and 
prices as high as $4 have been quoted and obtained. 
Redwood shingles move slowly with little or no call. 





Cooperage. 
Chicago. 


The market continues practically featureless, unless 
the extreme dullness of demand may be called a feature. 
The call for lard tierces and pork barrels is almost 
nominal and prices on both are about 5 cents lower, 
tierces being quoted at 80 to 85 cents this week and 
pork barrels at 70 cents. At these figures there is no 
chance for coopers to get their money back on stock 
used in making packages, and therefore they are ‘not 
in the market for new supplies. Offerings are not 
especially heavy, either in staves, hoops or heading, 
and a slight lowering of quotations is noted on staves. 

The slack barrel demand is not as good as it was a 
few weeks ago and prices have eased off somewhat. Offer- 
ings are also a little freer, especialy of coiled elm hoops, 
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on which it is said quotations are $1 to $1.50 less than 
they were a month ago and about $3 less than they 
were last fall. It is a difficult matter, however, to make 
quotations, as prices vary greatly on offerings from 
different localities having the same rate of freight to 
Chicago. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Northwestern Miller, reviewing the cooperage sit- 
uation, today, says: “Stuff is coming in better condition 
and less trouble is being experienced with drying, but the 
quantity offered is not sufficient to change prices. Patent 
hoops are slightly lower, but heading and staves are still 
bringing the same prices which have prevailed for the 
last two months. Heading is still searce for the time 
being, and several shops have difficulty in keeping going 
at full capacity on this account. Most of the shops still 
have heading coming on old contracts, but for some reason 
it does not come forward as promptly as it is needed. No 
scarcity of stock is now looked for before next winter, 
and in the meantime coopers say that the stock men 
cannot hold all their product for higher prices and many 
small manufacturers are obliged to sell as fast as they 
can to get the stuff out.” 





Buffalo, N. Y. 

There is already a casting about for apple-barrel 
stock, as the prospect of a crop is so far good. There 
will be no buying of second-class supply by barrel men 
as yet, though, for there are plenty of chances to take 
between now and fall. The jobbers think they will be 
able to stand the demand, especially as the eastern call 
for flour-barrel stock is light, though most other in- 
dustries needing barrels are active. The big decline of 
late is in coiled hoops, 6-foot lengths, selling at $9.50 to 
$10 and and 54-foot at $8.75. Staves remain firm at 
$8.75 to $9 for first-class dry elm flour-barrel stock, 
with basswood heading at 6} to 64 cents a set, all by 
carload lots. In tight-barrel stock tierce staves bring 
$28 and hoops $13. Coopers are getting 38 to 
40 cents for flour barrels and paying 64 to 7 
cents for making. Tierces bring from $1.25 to $1.35 and 
the maker gets 33 cents. There is the usual complaint 
of low prices and small profits in the barrel business, 
though jobbers appear to be doing pretty well. The 
growing scarcity of elm constantly increases the use 
of maple and other hardwoods for slack-barrel staves. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - 7 - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’: paper. 


| Wanted:Cmployees 


WANTED-—STRICTLY FIRST CLASS MAN 
To take charge of a lumber manufacturing department in south- 
ern Arkansas. Also a first class man and thorough hardwood 
lumber inspector and good contractor who can take on large 
contracts for us ia the south. Address 
“A. A. 3," care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN 
Or bookkeeper with from $3,000 to $5,000 to loan on first class 
security. Address ‘JOBBER,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED—A CONTRACTOR 
For logs. 25,000 feet per day for five vears. 
THE PINE HILL LUMBER CO., Pine Hill, Ala. 
WANTED. 
An energetic and well informed traveller for Southern Iowa 
and Northern Missouri. Must be able to figure ordinary odd work. 
Give references. THE U. N. ROBERT'S CO., Davenport, Iowa. 





WANTED-—SETTERS. 
Two competent, reliable and well recommended setters, prefer- 
ably with some knowledge of sawing. Location, desirable one, 


on Mississippi river, in lowa. Address, stating wages, and en- 
closing references, 


“A A.1," care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED. 
A man thoroughly conversant with cutting up lumber for sash 
and door stock. Address stating wages wanted, 
PARKER BROS., Findlay, Ohio. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER. 
One capable of making, brazing, hammering and taking care of 
0 inch blades. Work the year round for the right man, 
ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, Long Island City, N. Y. 
WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
Acquainted with lumber buyers of northern Indiana, northern 
Iinois and southern Michigan. Address 
“A. A, 15,” care of American Lumberman, 
WANTED-LUMBER SALESMAN. 
To handle white pine. norway and yellow pine in the east. One 
baving acquaintance with manusacturing and railroad trade pre- 
ferred. Address ‘A, A, 16," care of American Lumberman, 
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WANTED—A FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER. 
One thoroughly conversant with modern band saws and steam 
feeds. Work the year round for the right man. 
ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, Long Island City, N. Y. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER, 
Foreman or sawyer. Twenty years €xperience in pine and hard. 


wood. Have erected mi ls. Address 
“A. A. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED—YELLOW PINE INSPECTOR. 

A first class experienced man; one who is familiar with all 
grades of ye.low pine, particularly long leaf. No application will 
be considered unless good reliable references are furnished. 
Apply immediately, stating experience and particulars to 

D. L. GILLESPIE & CO, 
Bank of Commerce Build ng, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED-—INSPECTOR 
Single band mil], West Virgin'a. O.1k, Poplar and Chestnut. 
*HARDWOOD,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED-BOOKKEEPER AND COLLECTOR. 
Active young man in retail yard, Chicago, State experience, 
reference ard salary wanted. Address 
“A, A, 14,” care of American Lumberman, 





WANTED A BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN. 
Must be a good accountant and familiar with detail connected 
with an active retail lumber business Statereferencesand age. 
Married man prefered Address 
W. L. STOCKING, Sheidley Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED TRAVELING MEN 
To sell yellow pine for first class concern, in Ohio, Indiana, [owa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas. Address with 
references, etc., “A, A. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS FILER. 
Rotary saw mill using jumbo gang edger. 
D. K JEFFRIS, Jeffris, Wis. 
WANTED-—PLANING MILL MACHINE MAN. 
Good all round man, must be first classonlarge band resaw, cap- 
able of hammering, brazing and filing. Steady employment to 


right man. State salary and give references. Apply to 
THE J. C. SCOTT CO., Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED BILL CLERK 
By sash ond door company. Must be rapid, acurate and a good 
penman. Address with record of experience and references. 
“KNOWLTON,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-COMPETENT ESTIMATE CLERK 
Able to figure from plans, by wholesale sash and door company. 
State your experience and references. Address 
“RICHARD WAGNER,” care of American Lumberman 


WANTEO-—-MACHINERY FOREMAN. 

A thoroughly competant, active and wide awake machinery 
foreman tor planing mill in a good southern ci'y. Address giving 
full information 

“SOUTHLAND,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—SAW MILL MACHINIST. 

A good practical man, one who is not afraid to work. Must be 

strictly sober. Will pay good wages to the right kind of a man. 
Address “G. L. CO.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—GOOD OFFICE CLERK 

And stenographer for a large concern that manufactures abcut 
30,000,000 feet yearly. 

Address “Ci. L. CO.,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 

Man who understands thoroughly the operation of veneer lathe, 
and competent to assist as general foreman of mill. Steady em- 
ployment toright man. Address W. G. KRUTZ, Jr., 

912 Chamber of Commerce Blds., Chicago, III. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS FILER 

For circular oak mill, capacity 30 000 feet per day. 

Address ‘1’. 5,"’ care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—STENOGRAPHER 
Who understands bookkeeping and who has had experience in 
the lumber business. Lumber tallyman familiar with cypress 
grades. Address T. GORDON REDDY, Jr., 

Agent for Estate Wm. Cameron, Bowie, La. 








WANTED-—TEAMSTERS AND YARD MEN. 
Teamsters for logging with four and six horse teams. $2.50 per 
day, yard men $2.00, one yard foreman $250 and one mill black- 
smith $3.00 per day. Board #5 00 perweek. Steady work. Apply 
to THE MANCOS LUMBER CO., Gradens, Colo. 


WANTED -SALESMAN. 

A first class, aggressive and well posted traveler for Ilinois and 

Indiana. Must be able to figure ordinary odd work. 
THE U. N. ROBERTS CO., Davenport, Iowa. 

WANTED—A STENOCRAPHER 
And assistant bookkeeper. Youngsinglemanpreferred Write 
Stating age, experience, references and salary wanted. Location 

central Kentucky, 
Address. ‘‘R. 6,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
Good man to do cutting out in sash and door factory. Also 
good moulding machine man. Address 
HYDE, MURPHY & CO.. Ridgeway, Pa. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES 
Sreking situations in the ‘‘Lumber World”’ to advertise in the 
Wanted—Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


[ Wanted: Cmployment 


WANTEO-—POSITION 
By AI filer on band resaws. For reference write to 
iS AMSLER & CAMPBELL, Marienvil'e, Pa. 


WANTED-POSITION AS INSPECTOR. 
Fifteen years experience handling hardwoods and cypress. 
Reference Al. Add 














ress 
“CYPRESS,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard or salesman for sash, door and blinds, or lumber. 
Address “A, A. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard or salesman. AI references 

Address LOCK BOX 4, Lenox Iowa. 

WANTED POSITION 
As planing mill foreman by a man 32 years old. 12 years experi- 
ence as foreman. Best of reference and a hustler. Would pre- 
fer Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan or the Pacific coast. 
Address ‘A. A, 8," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS HARDWOODINSPECTOR 


Shipper or yard foreman, 12 years experience, Can give best 
references. 
Address ‘A. A. 12,’’ care of American Lumberman. 

















WANTED-POSITION. 

As yard manager by an experienced lumberman. Can speak 
Swede or Nurwegian. Address 

“F.C B.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By first class band saw filer, fully competent, steady, sober and 
reliable. Address “FILER,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION 
As manager, bookkeeper or yard man. Experienced in all the 
details of the business. and can furnish best of references. 
Address ‘A, A. 6.’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman in a sash and door factory. Good estimator. 
Address ‘‘UP-TO-DATE,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As office manager or traveling salesman, by young man with 
nine years experience, in yellow pine, north and south. 
Address *‘W. 4,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY. 

A business man speaking Spanish. French and German. with 
many years experience manufacturing hardwood finish, offers his 
services to go to Porto Rico or the Philippines. 

Aadress A. L. LOWE, 409 Market St., Pittsburg, Pa 
WANTED -SITUATION 

As stair builder. foreman and detailer of fine interior finish, up 

to date. Address *‘W. 2,"’ care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED-—POSITION. 

By a first class lumber foreman. Have had long experience 
handling men and teams and assorting lumber. Best references 
furnished. Address ‘ W.7,’’ care of Amer can Lumberman. 


























POSITION IN OFFICE OR OUTSIDE. 
By man having twelve years experience in cypress and pine, 

woods to market, Thoroughly competent asoffice manuger. cor- 

respondent, cred{t man and av countant or general superintendent 

of manufacturing. Must be in the south 

Address *W.L J.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER. 
Assistant bookkeeper or office work any capacity. Young man 
experienced in lumber business At present employed. 
Address *‘WILSON 1900,’ care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED-—A POSITION 
As office or yard manager. Can and would take charge of 
books and correspondence or entire charge of yard in all its’ de- 
tails. Best of references. Years of experience including buying, 
sorting or grading. 
Address “‘LUMBER," care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Can take care of double band mill. 
Address P. O. BOX 491, Emporium, Pa, 


WANTED—SITUATION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or office work of any kind, with some wholesale lumber concern, 
either jobbers or manufacturers. Six years good business exper- 
ience. Graduate of the Eastman Business College of Pough- 
sae. N.Y. Capable of keeping afirst class set of double entry 
books in an up to date manner. Best re’erences furnished. Age 
22, Address “JONES,” care of American Lumberman., 














By a No. 1 sawyer, 15 years experience. Preference given to 
south. Guilt edge reference. Address 
“M. 37,”’ care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED—EMPLOYMENT 
By former secretary of a Wisconsin lumber company. Must be 
with chance for advancement. Address 
J. B. GRIGG, La Crosse, Wis. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen. apply to 
JNO. OXENFORD, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wanted: Timber Timber Lands 


WANTED—COAL AND TIMBER LANDS. . 
Large tracts, as I make a specialty of selling them, Think you 
(owner) will find it to your interest to correspond with me. 
GEORGE H ALLEN, 1309 New England Bldg.. 
Long Distance 'Phone M. 1659. Cleve land, Ohio. 











WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. } 
Good timber anywhere, customers waiting. State particulars. 
MARK T, LEONARD, 806 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. 
50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet of poplar, basswood or spruce timber 
available to rail transportation. Will pay cash. 
Address “G. 6,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TIMBER LAND 
Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman, 


[Wantedfumber-Shingles| 


WANTED—MATCH BLOCKS AND CASE SHOOKS. 
EVERGREEN PARK MATCH WORKS, 
L. W. Murphy, Evergreen Park, Cook County, t. 


WANTED—FOR CASH. 
Basswood, black ash, soft elm, soft maple and oak, plain and 
quartered; will inspect at shipping point. c ’ 
LESH & YOUNG CO., Adrian, Mich 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH. 
Poplar, in all grades and thicknesses from &% to 4 inches. 
Poplar squares 2% to 10 inches long lengths, 10 feet and up. 
Plain oak in all grades and thicknesses from | to 4 inches, prin- 
cipally 2%, 3, and 4 inches. 
Oak balusters, also squares from 24%x2% to 8x8, 10 feet and up 


ong. 
White ash balusters, also squares 244x2% to 8x8, long lengths. 
White ash, 1 to 4 inches, Ists & 2ds 
Please give full particulars of stock onhend. Address 

P. O. BOX 2569, New York City. 





























